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SAINT MATTHEW’S GOSPEL: A Meditation — Richard 
Gutzwiller, S.J. In name and fact a meditation book on the entire 
Gospel of St. Matthew. $4.95 


a _POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY: A Course of Action For 
=> The New Age—Romano Guardini. Certainly one of Guardini’s 
greatest and most timely. $3.00 


THE LIGHT OF THE LAMB — Eugen Biser. 18 superb medi- 
tations on the Risen Lord and the Paschal season. $2.95 

















S._RELIGIOUS VOCATION: An Unnecessary Mystery — 
_ARichard Butler, O.P. A straight forward no-nonsense-study of 
Religious vocation. $4.00 


EARLY CHRISTIAN PRAYERS — Edited by A. Hamman, 
O.F.M. From the Readings in Sacred History, Selected and pre- 
sented by Daniel-Rops. A compendium and study of the first 
Christian prayers of the Eastern and Western Liturgies. $7.50 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE SEA— Gertrude von Le Fort. 


Four specially selected novellos by one of the truly great writers of 
the century. $3.95 








COMMENTARY ON THE METAPHYSICS OF ARISTOTLE: 
St. Thomas Aquinas —Translated by John P. Rowan, Ph.D. 
From the Library of Living Catholic Thought series, here is the 
first English translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ monumental work. 
Complete with both the commentary, and the text of Aristotle, the 
work is fully annotated. $25.00 








| Now Ready | THE SUPERIOR’S HANDBOOK —Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
4 ‘ By special request, a New Permanent Edition of an immensely 
popular and helpful book. $4.25 
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selected new books 


[] WHY CHILDREN BECOME DELINQUENT 


BY JOHN M. GRAN—A sympathetic but challenging treatment for 
parents and teachers, written without pseudo-sociological cant. Case 
histories are drawn from the author’s twenty-seven years of experi- 
ence with juvenile delinquents. $3.95 


[|] CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT DIALOGUE 


BY JEAN GUITTON, JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. AND JEAN BOSC—A bril- 
yAnt conversation between two renowned Catholic thinkers and 
Pastor Jean Bosc. With an exhaustive bibliography on the ecumen- 
ical question. $3.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE 


EDITED BY J. STANLEY MURPHY, C.S.B.—Some of the most brilliant 
Catholic thinkers of the day—Dawson, Gilson, Maritain, Mestrovic, 
Donald McDonald, among others—explore the contributions of 
Christian culture. $3.50 


[|] GOD OF THE SCIENTISTS 


BY REMY CHAUVIN—“. . . points the way for a scientist with a 
Christian background to appreciate how God can be known .. .” 
Catholic Book Reporter $3.95 


the finest fiction 


[] MOUNTAIN WITHOUT STARS 


BY MAURICE ZERMATTEN—"“. . . it finds its theme in the sin-grace 
structure . .. but with a refreshing difference—the sin involved is 
not sexual.” Providence Visitor $3.95 


|] TAUMAC 


BY REV. RAYMOND GRIBBIN—Ages 8-14. The thrilling story of Fa- 
ther White, the Maryland settlers, and their struggles with the hos- 
tile Indian Taumac. “Straightforward and with a ring of authen- 
ticity.” Commonweal $2.95 


at all bookstores 
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proven Lent reading 


[] GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 


BY ALFRED O’RAHILLY—“. . . adheres closely to the Gospel story 
itself but exposes it with a pleasing freshness, illuminated by the 
latest in scriptural scholarship.” The Critic $4.00 


C] THE SACRED WAY 


BY ENGELBERT NEUHAUSLER—“To assist the devout in making the 
Stations ... it is made up of twenty meditations, distinguished for 
a richness in the use of quotation.” The Critic $2.95 


[-] TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST 


BY DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND—‘“A work of profound insight into 
man’s soul and entire nature on the one hand, and, on the other, 
into the rich matter of the liturgy.” H. A. Reinhold $4.50 


thoughtful and current 


[] MEET THE BIBLE 


BY JOHN J. CASTELOT, s.Ss.—‘. . . up to date without shock and 
sensationalism ... factual and modern... the difference between 
revelation and inspiration is well stated and carefully illustrated.” 


Catholic Book Reporter $2.95 
C] THE ASSENT OF FAITH 
BY REV. HENRY BARS—“It is non-Carnegie, non-Peale . . . His ap- 


proach is the more basic and honest one of throwing more light on 
the light which is faith . . .” Catholic Reporter $4.00 


[| ST. PETER AND THE POPES 


BY REV. MICHAEL WINTER—“. . . must reading . . . clearly written 
. . . his book is more than a dull catalog of citations from the 
Church fathers supporting the primacy.” Catholic Book Reporter 

$4.50 
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WORLD CATHOLICISM TODAY 
by Joseph Folliet 
Translat¢ ed by Edmond Bonin 


A thorough and intensely interesting appraisal of 
the position of the Catholic Church in the world 
since 1858. The author previews some of the 
projects which the Church must undertake in order 
to meet contemporary problems. $2.75 


THE LETTERS OF NICODEMUS . 
A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski . 
Translated by H. C. Stevens 
A fictional account of the impact of the 
life and ministry of Christ upon a lesser. 
New Testament figure. Written by one 
of Poland’s leading contemporary novel- 
ists, The Letters of Nicodemus is a book 
with a profound religious sense and 
breadth of imagination. $3.95 


A PRIEST FOR EVER 
by Rev. Francis J. Ripley 


Thoughtful and inspiring conferences on the joys; 
responsibilities, and trials of the priestly vocation. 
Although addressed primarily to the clergy, A 
Priest For Ever will help readers realize some- 
thing of the high degree of self-discipline and 
renunciation which priests are obliged to impose 
on themselves for the sake of God’s people. $3.75 


EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES - 
Text by Rev. Nicholas Liesel ‘ 
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Lenten 
Reading 





Photographs by N. Makula ~ 


ire is an outstanding photo- 
aphic record of the Eucharistic 
liturgy of each of the twelve 
Eastern rites: Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Syrian, Malankarese, Maronite, 
Greek, Melkite, Russian, Ru- 
thenian, Chaldean, Malabarese, 
and Armenian. Each group — 
of photographs is accom- 
anied. by an informative 
introduction which outlines 
the history of the rite, 
the basic structure of its 
Mass, and other points of interest. $4, 95 
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Dogmatic Theology, Volume III 


THE SOURCES OF REVELATION AND 
DIVINE FAITH 


by Mser. G. Van Noort 
Translated by W. R. Murphy, S.S. 
and John J. Castelot, S.S. 


The first treatise, The Sources of Revelation, deals 
with the canon of Sacred Scripture, the nature of 
inspiration, and the role of tradition. The second, 
Divine Faith, includes sections on the notion and 
division of faith, theological truths and censures, 
and the properties of faith. $7.50 


THE NEWMARI 


Fepruary-Marcu, 196] 
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~ FATHER FABER we 


_ by Ronald Chapman 
"Making use of all of the previously un- 
-material concerning Father 
an has written a 
be welcomed pri- 
rediscovery of a great 
$4.75 


FROM SHADOWS TO REALITY 

Studies in the Biblical Typology of the Fathers 
by Jean Daniélou, S.J. 

Translated by Dom Wulstan Hibberd 


The historical events of the Old Testament were 
seen by early Patristic writers as “types” or 
“figures” of the events of the New Testament. Jean 
Daniélou’s new and important book is a study of 
these typological interpretations of the Church 
Fathers. $5.50 








MEMORIES OF POPE PIUS XIl 


by Domenico Cardinal Tardini 

Translated by Rosemary Goldie 

Cardinal Tardini, Pius XII’s Pro-Secretary of 
State, presents an intimate and captivating portrait 
of the late Pope. In these pages, the paternal and 
saintly Pius XII, who made such a remarkable 
impression on his time, seems to come to life again. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 

by Raoul Plus, S.J. 

Father Plus explains the teaching of the Church 
on the two great sacraments which prepare a 
Christian for the entrance into supernatural life. 


$1.25 





‘THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 
by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, SJ. . 


Wherever good books are sold 


PRESS. WESTMINSTER * MARYLAND 
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The Board of Directors and Staff 


of the Thomas More Association 


are pleased to announce ; 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


for the most distinguished contribution to 


Catholic publishing in 1960 will be awarded to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY _ | 


for 
the fiction of 


MURIEL SPARK 





Medal to be presented at the 22nd anniversary 
celebration of the Thomas More Association 
May 7, 1961, in Chicago 
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WITNESSES 


TO GOD 
by Leonard Johnston 


Just the clear, simply writ- 
ten introduction to the 
whole Bible which we have 
waited for for much too 
long. The author is one of 
England’s leading Scripture 
scholars. $3.50 





THE WATER AND THE FIRE 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


"A brilliant diagnosis of the spiritually crippling mal- 
odies that are the mark of our time . . . at once a chal- 
lenge and an answer to the prevalent confusions . . . 
One of those rare books to which the reader will find 
himself returning.”"—-THE CRITIC (The publisher has 
returned to it, too. This is a reprint.) * $3.00 


LENTEN READING 


APPROACH TO CALVARY 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


On the problem of suffering in general and on the re- 
lation of our pains and sorrows to the Passion of Christ. 
lllustrated with photographs of the author's Stations of 
the Cross. A Choice of the Thomas More Book Club 
and the Spiritual Book Associates. $2.95 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST 
| san and Grace in the Religious Life 


by Robert Gleason, S.J. 


The doctrines of the Incarnation and the Mystical 
Body as the heart of the religious life. Father Gleason 
illuminates traditional ascetical theology with new in- 
sights made possible by contemporary psychology. A 
thoice of the Spiritual Book Associates. $3.00 














SPRING AND --- 


NEWMAN THE THEOLOGIAN 


by J. H. Walgrave, O.P. 


This translation is the first full-length treatment of 
Newman’s theology to appear in English. His key con- 
cepts and the great influence of his thought on mod- 
ern theologians are fully studied. $8.50 


THE CHURCH IN COUNCIL 
by E. I. Watkin 


A history of the twenty great councils, their influence 
on the development of the Church, their place in his- 
tory. With a short note on Pope John’s council. $3.95 


WHOM GOD HATH NOT JOINED / 
by Claire McAuley LA 


A vow to live as brother and sister was the solution 
finally reached by the author and her husband when 
they realized that their marriage was invalid, and could 
not be validated. $3.00 





LITURGY AND DOCTRINE 


by Charles Davis 


WHY the Liturgical revival is important, its relation / 


modern scripture scholarship and theology, the doc- 
trinal basis of the liturgy. Father Davis’ style is re- 
freshingly light and easy. $2.50 


THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS 
by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


A carefully detailed account of each event from the 
Agony in the Garden to Our Lord’s death. Scholarship 
in the service of devotion. $3.95 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


Translated by Ronald Knox 
and Michael Oakley 


The most attractive modern version of this spiritual 
classic. Cloth $2.50, Imitation leather $3.50. 


At Your Bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


Fesruary-Marcu, 1961 


64 University Place 


New York 3 

















THE 
SACRED CANONS 


A Concise presentation of 
the current disciplinary norms 
of the Church 


by 
Msgr. John A. Abbo, S.T.L., J.C.D. 
and 
Most Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, S.T.L. 


Now appearing in a second revised 
edition, The Sacred Canons is a com- 
plete, up-to-date commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law, offering a thor- 
ough coverage of all the disciplinary 
norms of the Church as contained in 
each and every canon of the Code and 
in subsequent decisions of the Holy 
See up to the beginning of last fall. 
The present edition contains a com- 
pletely new 17-page bibliography, di- 
vided systematically according to the 
various books and sections of the 
Code. For quick reference, a compre- 
hensive index of almost 5,000 entries 
makes it possible to locate any item 
in the Code itself or in the commen- 
tary in less than sixty seconds. 2 vols., 
1,829 pgs. $19.00 


WITH ANXIOUS 
CARE 


by Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 


A highly intelligible account of the 
pressing need for a hard look at reli- 
gious obedience and authority in 
America today. Father Duffey’s in- 
sights into the problem make this 
book a necessary addition to the li- 
brary of every religious, whether 
priest, brother or sister; whether su- 
perior or subject. Incisive, yet writ- 
ten with precision and clarity, Father 
Duffey’s latest book gives the pattern 
for true obedience and the right use 
of authority. $2.75 


A TOUR OF THE 
SUMMA 


by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 


Available now to every man, the com- 
plete range of St. Thomas’ theology 
in condensed form. Question by ques- 
tion, article by article, A Tour of the 
Summa takes the reader on a trip of 
knowledge over the clearly marked 
highway of the Summa Theologica. 
A work prepared especially for those 
men and women whose opportunities 
of studying the entire Summa have 
not or cannot be found. The compact- 
ness of the work will meet their needs 
for a complete theological system. 
$5.00 


At your bookstore 


HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 
17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















About Our Contributors 


HEN FATHER Francis Fixas, S.J., steps 
before the TV camera on March 31 for 
another telecast of “Shroud of Turin,” it will 
mark the eleventh annual Good Friday pres- 
entation of the program in the Chicago area 
and the eighth annual ABC network telecast. 
Originated by Father Filas in 1951, the pro- 
gram is concerned with the authenticity of 
the burial cloth which is reputed to be the 
winding sheet which shrouded Christ’s body 
in the tomb. Shadowy stains on the Shroud 
trace the outlines of a human body, and when 
viewed in photographic negative, these stains 
seem to reveal a “photograph” of Christ. 

This yearly broadcast of “Shroud of Turin” has enjoyed a sizable audi- 
ence: some 35,000,000 persons have viewed the program, and letters have 
been received from 102,000 viewers—only three of whom registered any 
criticism. The broadcast has been acclaimed by clergymen and members 
of various denominations, and Time magazine listed it as one of the out- 
standing telecasts of the 1959 Easter week end. 

Father Filas’ program on the Holy Shroud is only one of his activities 
in the television field. He is also frequently seen on educational TV pro- 
grams in the Chicago area and is currently participating in a thirteen- 
week TV series on the ecumenical councils of the Church. 

Particularly active in Cana Conference work, Father Filas is a member 
of the Cana Conference directors in the Archdiocese of Chicago; prior to 
his assignment in Chicago, he pioneered efforts to introduce the Cana 
Conference Movement among couples in the Detroit area. He has spoken 
on marriage before some 60,000 engaged and married couples, and his 
book on practical reflections for family life—-The Family for Families—is 
now available in a Lumen paperback edition. 

Chairman of the Theology Department of Loyola University, Chicago, 
since July, 1959, Father Filas has been a faculty member there since 1950. 
Before being assigned to Loyola, he was an instructor at St. Ignatius High 
School, Cleveland, University of Detroit High School and the Univer- 
sity of Detroit where he was also dean of men. 

A native of Cicero, Illinois, Father Filas was ordained in the Jesuit 
Order in 1945 and received his doctorate from West Baden College in 
1952. He is a member of the Catholic Theological Societv. Catholic Bib- 
lical Association, Mariological Society and the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors. His most recent books include Joseph Most Just (1956). The 
Parables of Jesus (1959) and St. Joseph and Daily Christian Living 
(1959). Father Filas is The Critic’s reviewer of volumes of the Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 


Francis Filas, S.J. 


Coo Ho tts, who reviews Revolution and Papacy, 1769-1846, 
by E. E. Y. Hales, is a member of the Board of the London Tablet 
and member of the Table of Punch. A biographer and historian, Mr. Hollis 
includes among his works Dr. Johnson, St. Ignatius, The Death of a Gen- 
tleman and The Monstrous Regiment. 

Derex STANFORD, who reviews Summoned by Bells, by John Betjeman, 
is a fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. The author of works on 
Emily Bronte and Dylan Thomas, Mr. Stanford has recently completed 
a volume on John Betjeman. ; 

Hersert Burke, associate professor of English at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn., has taught at Stanford University and the Univer- 
sities of Detroit and Santa Clara. Dr. Burke reviews Sermons and Soda- 
Water, by John O’Hara, and The Collected Short Stories of Conrad 
Aiken. 
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Have you read... 


THE LIFE OF 
BENEDICT XV 
By the Rev. Watler H. Peters 


“ ,, a welcome appraisal of a pope too 
long ignored and forgotten. Its reading will 
be enriching and edifying.” — The Critic 

$4.50 


PADRE PIO 
By Nesta de Robeck 


“4 worthwhile and. edifying book with a 
message from Padre Pio no Catholic can 
read casually.” — Ave Maria $2.95 


SAINT PHILOMENA 


By Sister Marie Helene Mohr, S.C. 





This account of one of the Church’s won- 
derworkers “is lively and should be of in- 
terest not only to Catholics, but to all.” 
-~Commonweal $2.50 


MEN IN SANDALS 
By Richard Madden, 0.C.D. 


A longtime bestseller “. . . refreshing .. . 
at times hilarious account of what goes into 
the making of a monk.” — Emmanuel 
$2.50 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD 
By John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


“+. nothing in English or in any language 
... comparable to it... the best study of 
the Old Testament that exists.” — American 
Ecclesiastical Review $4.50 


MY SUNDAY READING 
By Kevin O'Sullivan, O.F.M. 


This explanation of the Sunday Epistles 


and Gospels is “easy to understand ...a 
worthy addition to any library.” — Amer- 
wan Ecclesiastical Review $5.00 


A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE 


By Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


Synthesis of philosophical and theological 
truth. “. . . a comprehensive understanding 
of the origin, meaning and purpose of 
life. . .”—Sponsa Regis 





OUTLINES OF MORAL 
1 THEOLOGY 


By the Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


fills a long-felt need. “. . . an excellent 
‘Summary of moral theology written partic- 
ularly for the layman . . .” — Pastoral Life 

$3.75 
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FOR A MORE SPIRITUAL LENT 





LENTEN MEDITATIONS ; 
By the Rev. David L. Greenstock 


Meditations for every day of Lent which 
focus mainly on passages of the Liturgy 
and cover the entire spiritual spectrum. 


THE SACRAMENT OF 
FREEDOM 
By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Precise, much-needed information for peni- 
tents on every aspect of Confession. Makes 
Penance a source of freedom for mind and 
heart. $3.50 


GRACES OF THE 
RISEN CHRIST 
By Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


To show how every Christian individually 
benefits from the graces of the Resurrection 
is the purpose and accomplishment of this 
book. $3.75 


SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS 
FOR SISTERS 


By Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 


Father Hagspiel’s thorough understanding 
of the religious’ problems is evident as he 
discusses renunciation, virginity, humility, 
etc. $3.95 


THE SPIRITUAL REALISM OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


By Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D. 

Translated by the Discalced Carmelite 

Nuns, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 
Presents a new, complete image of the 
Little Flower as a saint of strength, and a 


spiritual way which demands courage. 
$3.50 


THE ONLY LIFE 
By the Rev. Albert J. Shamon 


An engaging introduction to the spiritual 
life—free from technical language, dis- 
cusses all aspects of spiritual living. $3.25 


A NUN WITH A GUN 
By Eddie Doherty 


In the Doherty manner, the amazing story 
of Sister Stanislaus Malone, hospital ad- 
ministrator and a “favorite son” of the 
South. $3.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Translated by James A Kleist, S.J., and 
Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. 

Faithful to the original Greek and to the 


nuances of American idiom, this transla- 
tion has been hailed by the critics. $5.50 





A Life of Christ 


for Everyone 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti 
Translated by Alba |. Zizzamia 
“. . . a life of Christ that is solidly sci- 
entific, scrupulously critical, that explains 
and does not explain away the story of 
Jesus.” — The Sign $7.50 
Popular Edition, $4.50 


JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, HIS 
TEACHING, AND HIS WORK 
By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 


This thoroughly documented, two-volume 
work has been hailed as “an extraordinary 
feat . . . a masterpiece . . .”— Msgr. John 
S. Kennedy Two volumes, boxed, $12.00 


FATHER MADDEN’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Richard Madden, O.C.D. 
A straight-from-the-shoulder life of Christ 
in the language of young people, proving 


that Christ is as real and up-to-date as 
tomorrow. $2.95 


THE GOD-MAN JESUS 


By Frank Dell’lsola 


Selected passages from the Kleist-Lilly New 
Testament arranged to provide a year-by- 
year record of the life of Christ. $3.75 





At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


402 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 




















How many of these famous Catholic 
authors and scholars can you name? 





Books 
by all of them 
have been selections 


of The Thomas More Book Club © 


For identification, see box on page 11 
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WE 
HOLD 
THESE 
TRUTHS 


< atthe: Reflretiows a 
tio Asserts Prowoniteess 


Some recent selections of The Thomas More Book Club 


¥ YOU WANT the very best in Catholic literature, 

books by these and other authors who have dem- 
onstrated the ability to combine Catholic principles 
with the highest literary standards, and if you would 
like to save from twenty-five to fifty per cent on 
every book you buy—you should know about the 
Thomas More Book Club. 


Designed to serve the Catholic reader who wants 
to make good reading an integral part of his life, the 
Thomas More Book Club has consistently selected 
the best in contemporary Catholic literature—fiction, 
biography, history, theology, spiritual reading, world 
affairs, philosophy, apologetics, even an occasional 
fine reference work. 


Generally, two books are offered to members each 
month via the Club’s attractive Newsletter. Savings 
on these selections are never less than 25%, often 
much more, up to 50%! Members are allowed ample 
time to select both, one, or none of the books of- 








Identification of Authors 


Paul Horgan 9. Thomas Merton 
Karl Stern 10. Evelyn Waugh 
Francois Mauriac 11. Sigrid Undset 
Etienne Gilson 12. Dom Hubert Van 
Phyllis McGinley Zeller 

John Courtney 13. Graham Greene 
Murray 14. Romano Guardini 
Daniel-Rops 15. Jacques Maritain 
Christopher Dawson 16. Ronald Knox 
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fered. No minimum number of books must be pur- 


chased; membership may be cancelled at any time. 


Operated by the Thomas More Association, a not- 
for-profit organization for the promotion of Catholic 
reading and reading among Catholics, publishers of 
The Critic, The Thomas More Book Club has only 
one purpose—to make it possible for Catholics to 
obtain the world’s finest Catholic literature at the 
lowest possible price. Selections are books of lasting 
importance and interest, books of the sort that make 
valuable home libraries, not just books for the mo- 
ment to be read and forgotten. 


Why not join with the thousands of other reading 
Catholics who value their membership in the Thomas 
More Book Club as the key to the best that the 
world of books has to offer—you’ll have the finest 
books at a maximum savings without risk or obliga- 
tion of any sort. 
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Your key to the 
best in reading 
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A penetrating 
survey of medieval 
thought 


Josef 
Pieper 


SCHOLASTICISM 


In his brilliant new book, 
Dr. Pieper, eminent theo- 
logian-philosopher, surveys 
eight centuries of “scholas- 
ticism,” bringing to life 
philosophers, churchmen, 
and academicians in their 
effort to preserve and trans- 
mit the heritage of pagan 
and Christian antiquity. 
$3.00 


Y——Also by—— 


Josef Pieper 


PRUDENCE 


“This solid theological study 

can be read profitably by both 

clergy and laity.”—America 
$3.00 


FORTITUDE AND 
TEMPERANCE 


‘“Concisely and brilliantly 
shows the true nature and 
worth of these two Cardinal 
Virtues.” —A merica $3.00 


JUSTICE 


“This simple, quiet study, 
based on the Greeks and the 
Bible and Kant and above all 
on Aquinas, is the best little 
book there is on the great sub- 
ject of justice.”—Commonweal 


$2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON BOOKS 








Letters to the Editors 


PROPER BOSTONIAN? 


When Judge Roger Kiley wrote (December- 
January) that the Sacco-Vanzeti trial justice, 
Webster Thayer, was “a proper Bostonian,” 
his geography was somewhat faulty. Judge 
Thayer was from Worcester, a city forty-four 
miles from Boston and hence, in the logic 
of “a proper Bostonian,” situated somewhere 
in the mid-West. 

Joun G. Deepy 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POETRY SECTION 


Here is a note of appreciation on the feature 
“The Critic Presents New Catholic Poets” 
(October-November). I write from the point 
of view of the teacher of writing (I have 
come to hesitate on the word “creative”). 
. . » I was encouraged and heartened by 
the selection of verse that followed John Lo- 
gan’s perceptive essay. And I thank you for 
your willingness to give place to a feature 


of this kind. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 


I have been meaning to send you a little 
note to say how important and significant I 
consider such a feature as the one in which 
John Logan presented promising new poets; 
nothing interests me more than to see Cath- 
olic writers taking their place as contributors 
to a richly spiritual American culture. 


Joun Pick 
Editor, Renascence 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Critic Presents New Catholic Poets” 
is a rare reading treat, certainly one of the 
most vigorous sections I have seen in many 
months. . . . I did not like all the poems, 
though each held something of value; how- 
ever, the best pieces were very good indeed; 
if some were not as strong and original as 
the pieces of Father Roseliep and Mr. O’Gor- 
man, many rose to almost that high level. 
And Mr. Logan’s prose was something I re- 
read—with pleasure, and with enlightenment. 


Josep Jor. Kerr 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EFFECT OF PLAYS 


While acknowledging Dr. Kirk’s eminence 
as a scholar and author, I must take excep- 
tion to his statement in “The Purpose of 
Humane Letters” (October-November) to 
the effect that “. . . a public which goes 
often enough to the plays of Tennessee Wil- 
liams may begin to behave as Mr. Williams 
thinks Americans behave already.” Is this not 
tantamount to believing that an audience 
which sees Medea or Hamlet often enough 
may eventually degenerate into a society 
steeped in infanticide, regicide and incest? 
Further, is not such an implication palpably 
ridiculous, especially in view of the fact that 
many generations of play-goers have survived 
the horrors depicted by Euripedes and 


Shakespeare without falling into the vices of 
their characters? 

Without taking up the cudgel for Mr, 
Williams, I think it is only just to remem. 
ber that his plays show him to be as much 
a “normative” writer as Mr. Faulkner, and 
certainly as effective in his own medium, 


Epwarp F. KELter, Jr. 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


MR. SCHARPER’S CHALLENGE 


Please accept my congratulations on Mr. 
Scharper’s enlightening essay on “American 
Catholics and American Culture” (The Critic, 
August-September). 

One sentence stands forth as being particu- 
larly true and valid: “A far more hopeful 
source of such inspiration for the American 
Catholic writer would have been the native 
tradition of the American hero, capable of 
being given by a Catholic rendering, a com 
plexity and a depth which he does not other 
wise possess.” 

These lines and others by Mr. Scharper 
fill the reader with hope and anticipation of 
good things to come: inspired Catholic writ- 
ings by Catholic authors of the future. 

I would dare to venture that many of the 
readers of The Critic have unconsciously ex- 
perienced the frustrations which Mr. Scharper 
so lucidly points out. His article is, and 
should continue to be, a source of courage 
and challenge to all lovers of good literature. 


KATHERINE SHEA 
Waterford, Conn. 


THANK YOU 
Your publication is a gem. The format is ex- 
cellent; the reviewers are all to be congratu- 
lated. My copy has been passed around to 
several of the teachers and all of them are 
equally enthusiastic. 
Mary D. RIcHFIELD 
Sun Valley, Calif. 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


I have back copies of Books on Trial and 
The Critic from the December, 1948 - Janu- 
ary, 1949, issue if anyone is interested in 
completing a file. 

Rev. Joun H. Wisster 

St. Mary of the Isle Church 

Box 88 

Long Beach, N.Y. 


Anyone interested in obtaining these back 
issues should writer directly to Father Wissler. 
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THE CHURCH 
IN CRISIS 


A History of the General Councils, 
325-1870 


Philip Hughes. In this fascinating survey of 
the origins, accomplishments and significance 
of 20 General Councils through 1500 years, the 
famed authority on the Catholic Church turns 
history into rare reading pleasure. 

A Hanover House Book. $4.95 


also new and notable 


Dan Herr 


noted columnist of THE CRITIC, is well-known 
for his penetrating and provocative criticisms of the 
American scene and Catholic life and Ietters. 


His wit and biting satirical style are at their best in 


STOP PUSHING! 


From free-wheeling criticism of the 
American mania for material success, 
statistics, youth adulation, and public 
opinion polls to caustic indignation at 
religious bigotry and the arid solemnity 
of “advice” columns—no aspect of the 
farcical in American life escapes the gal- 
loping enthusiasm, hilarious wit, and 
unharnessed sense of satire of Dan Herr 
in Stop Pushing! 

A Hanover House Book. $3.50 





I961 NATINOAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 


Rev. Felician A. Foy, O.F.M., Editor. The com- 
plete, up-to-the-minute indispensable handbook 
of Catholic facts with thousands of articles and 
features completely up-dated and including 
such new features as: Gustave Weigel’s Church 
and State—the Catholic viewpoint on their re- 
lationship; The Ecumenical Movement — the 
most recent developments; 48 pages of impor- 
tant news events of 1960; and complete texts 
of several major addresses of Pope John. 

A Hanover House Book. 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 
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WITH THE RESTORED LITURGY 
FOR HOLY WEEK 


Authorized New Translation from 


, New Testament « Dialogue Mass 

¢ Unique, Self-instructing, Easy-to- 

POCKET SIZE use number system ¢ plus many 
512 pages other exclusive features. 
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THINK most writers have started their literary careers at a 
| very early age. They have discovered at school that they 
can write good essays or poems, even if they are no good at 
anything else. But many and many people who have shown 
an aptitude for writing even in their teens stop writing when 
they grow up and find themselves occupied with something 


But I have always been interested in what makes the adult 
writer start to write. Is it something compulsive within the 
person? Or is it, perhaps, some outward combination of cir- 
cumstances? Because it’s one thing to feel quite certain with- 
in oneself that one has the ability to write and to be full of 
ideas and visions, but it’s quite another thing actually to get 
down to it. I think the getting down to it is the most difficult 
part. Even now, after years of practice, I always have the 
greatest difficulty in lifting up a pen and sitting down to 
write. | can always think of other things to do which look 
more attractive at the time. But I always do get down to it 
in the end. It’s a sort of obsession. And once I have started 
to write everything becomes easy, everything else is forgot- 
ten, and the hours I spend writing my novels or stories are 
perhaps the happiest hours of my life. 

But now I have been asked to tell you what it was that 
made me get down to writing in the first place, and actually 
put pen to paper and see what I could do. It was a curious 
adventure that I had in the summer of 1944. 

Before that I had been in Central Africa for some years, 
and couldn’t get home because of the outbreak of war. Af- 
tica was full of astonishing and marvellous things, but I had 
felt very strongly the lack of communication with the world 
to which I belonged. There was no advanced cultural life in 
Africa by which to measure all I experienced there—because 
I had even then a satirical cast of mind. So I had longed 











Muriel Spark's most recently published books are the novel 
‘The Ballad of Peckham Rye” and the collection of short 
stories “The Go-Away Bird and Other Stories.” Her novel 
‘The Bachelors” will be published this spring by J]. B Lip- 
pincott. 
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THE POETS HOUSE 


By MURIEL SPARK 


throughout the early years of the war to get back to a place 
of books and ideas even although the bombs were falling. 
Above all I was passionately fond of poetry; I'd managed to 
read the modern poets in Penguin New Writing and felt 
they were tremendously exciting. 


It was early in 1944 that I managed to get a passage home, 
and like everyone else I was immediately sent to a war job. 
This was with the Foreign Office in the country, but when- 
ever I got leave to come up to London I made straight for 
the bookshops. Very soon I had read all the poets of the Thir- 
ties and early ’Forties. You must understand that these writ- 
ers seemed like giants to me at that time; remote, almost un- 
real people bearing glamorous names—Auden, Spender, Day 
Lewis, MacNeice. These are poets whom I now read with 
a more or less critical respect. But at this time I thought 
them superbly beyond criticism, because of the new doors 
they seemed to be opening everywhere. 


One day in the summer of 1944 I was returning from a 
visit to Edinburgh by train. Those war-time trains were ter- 
ribly crowded. I sat next to a girl who told me she was 
working in London as a mother’s help at a house in St. 
John’s Wood. She was very good company, and we whiled 
away the long hours talking about our lives before the war, 
which was always good common talking-ground in those days. 
If you travelled long distances by train during the war you 
will probably remember how the trains used to stop at some 
big station like Crewe or York, or at some large junction, 
and seem to forget to go on. Sometimes a train would simply 
wait at a place for four or five hours at a time. One supposed 
this was due to troop movements or air raids. This was the 
time of the V1 bombs—robots that buzzed across the London 
skies, then shut off their engines, hovered for a moment and 
fell like a thunderbolt. Our train had stopped at one sta- 
tion for about three hours and we watched the comings and 
goings of soldiers and families laden with shabby bags and 
children on the platform; there was a sort of dingy poetry 
about the scene, and I wanted to be a writer and make it 
permanent. I remember especially a young private soldier 
standing on the platform drinking a large cup of railway tea, 
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drinking it all up, then staring for a long time into the empty 
cup with no expression at all on his face. 

We were about five hours late arriving in London. The 
sirens were wailing. It was a horrible sound, whoever thought 
it up. I was always more afraid of the sirens than of the 
bombs. I had missed my last train back to the country and 
I was undecided where to spend the night, because I was 
quite poor. The girl I had met on the train asked me to come 
and spend the night with her at St. John’s Wood. “It’s all 
right,” she said, “because they're away just now.” She meant 
the master and mistress of the house. We got a taxi to St. 
John’s Wood and on the way she told me their name, which 
did not mean anything special to me just then. 

The house had a small front garden which I remember in 
the waning summer light as a mass of tangled greenery, 
rather neglected. My friend opened the front door and we 
entered a darkish room almost wholly taken up with a long 
plain wood work-table. On this was a half-empty marmalade 
jar, a pile of papers and a dried-up ink bottle. I remember 
there was a steel Morrison shelter in one corner and some 
photographs on the mantelpiece, one of a schoolboy wearing 
glasses. My friend and I opened our bags to get our little 
packets of food rations and I asked her about the owner of 
the house. She said he was something in a university. 

The room in which I was to sleep was a large light room 
on the first floor, partly a study, with several windows. I no- 
ticed it was far more orderly than the rest of the house. The 
bed was merely a fairly thick mattress neatly made up on 
the floor. I thought the owner of the study was probably an 
elderly cranky professor. Then of course I looked at the 
books. I can’t remember many of the titles but I saw that it 
was an enterprising sort of library, not at all consistent with 
the idea of an old scholar. But in fact I think I was rather 
irritated by the unconventional quality of the whole house, 
and now of these books, because I could not see any mean- 
ing for it. Eccentricity for its own sake always seems to me 
a very boring thing, but it ceases to be merely eccentricity 
when it’s the expression of a new, living system of thought. 

I took down one or two books. An inscription in one of 
them was signed by its author, a well-known novelist. I found 
another inscribed copy, and this was dedicated on the fly-leaf 
to a famous poet, one of those whose work I had been read- 
ing again and again. I recalled the name of the owner of 
the house which my friend, the nurse-maid, had told me in 
the taxi. She was having a bath at that moment. I shouted 
to her through the bathroom door, “Is this the house of the 
famous poet?” And through her splashes, in a bored sort of 
way, she said “Yes, he writes poetry.” 

I do not want to exaggerate the importance in itself of this 
incident; to most people I think it would have been interest- 
ing and perhaps amusing to find themselves lodged in the 
house of a well-known writer. But on me at that particular 
point in my life it had an intense imaginative effect. I had 
no wish to meet or see the poet; on the contrary I began to 
be afraid that the family would return suddenly from wher- 
ever they were, and I asked my friend very urgently to as- 
sure me there was no chance of them coming back. Now it 
was the house itself which fascinated me. 

I went round it touching everything. I sat at the poet’s 
desk. I lifted the pencils and smelt them. I wanted to draw 
the virtue out of everything, and make it my own. In the 
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attic I found a pile of shabby books. These were mostly nov. 
els and volumes of nineteenth-century poets, the sort of 
books that might once have been prescribed school reading, 
But I did not bother much about the titles, I was intent on 
touching the books. I think I must have felt that by some 
sympathetic magic I could draw from the poet's possessions 
some essence which would enable me to get down to my 
writing. Perhaps I ought to say here that I have not been 
particularly influenced in my work by this poet. It was mere- 
ly the will to write that I wanted to acquire. 

During the night the sirens went frequently and one heard 
the thud of the V1’s near or far. I did not take shelter; I did 
not see any need to on that occasion. I felt it was impossible 
that the poet’s house could be hit by a bomb. 

Next morning early I went outside and stood exactly where 
I had been when I first saw the garden from the door of the 
taxi. I wanted to get my first impressions for a second time, 
And this time I saw an absolute purpose in everything both 
outside and inside the house. I was intensely curious, and 
greatly impressed now by the unconventional quality of the 
house. 

At this particular moment my life could have taken several 
courses. Everyone was thinking of what they were going to 
do after the war. A number of lively prospects involving 
whole new ways of life were opening before me at that mo- 
ment. But suddenly in the poet’s house they all seemed unat- 
tractive beside the possibility of becoming a writer. One ney- 
er knows if any particular decision is a right or a wrong one. 
But whatever its value, I came to this determination, and | 
was filled with a feeling of freedom and complete dedication 
which has never left me. And so this poet’s house in which 
I found myself by chance became for me a symbol of what I 
was to attempt to make of my life. Perhaps if I’d foreseen 
the difficulties I wouldn’t have had the courage to choose this 
particular vocation. But at that time I felt so confident that 
I could become a writer that before I left for the country I 
lifted the poet’s telephone and rang up a literary agent. I en- 
quired if they would like my new book. So far I had not writ- 
ten any book, but still I said: would they like to have it? | 
added that I was speaking from the house of the poet, whose 
name I did not hesitate to mention. Possibly on the strength 
of this the literary agent said, yes, yes, they would like to see 
the book. I promised to send it the following week. 

Of course it was some years before I wrote anything like a 
book and before I even discovered what kind of writing | 
could do best. But that evening when I was back in the coun- 
try I started writing a poem. It was a terrible poem. But | 
made two copies of it and sent it to two magazines at once. 
Amazingly—because it really was a frightful poem—both mag 
azines accepted it, which put me into a most encouraging di- 
lemma. And I felt I was really set up in my literary career. 

Since that time I have been in the houses of many poets 
and writers, though not as a trespasser. There is always some- 
thing special and something simple about a writer's house. 
I have never met a really good writer who lives in high style. 
I think a stylish life is unsuitable to the writer, and very oft 
en in the house where there is a mild disorder one finds the 
writer with the best powers of organizing his work. Order 
where order is due. That’s the principle I try to go by in my 
own life. Which you understand at once is the untidy per 
son’s best excuse for living in a muddle. 


Tue Critic 
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A EUROPEAN TOUR 





MUSIC FESTIVALS 


£ DON’T have festivals any more,” the elderly German 
W cia me, “just Kultur Jahrmarkte—culture carnivals.” 
In some respects the veteran festival-goer was right. As special 
musical events crowd Europe’s summer calendar increasing- 
ly, real artistic distinction has become a rare commodity, and 
commercialism is growing out of proportion. 

This should not imply that the European festivals are 
worthless, or that the increase in quantity has brought with 
it total neglect of musical values. It is just that funds, first- 
rate artists, rehearsal time and sound artistic policies are not 
available in quantities equal to the demand of continued 
quality performances. 

There are four basic types of music festivals: those devot- 
ed to a specific kind of composition, those dedicated to a 
single composer, those concerned with an aesthetic ideal and 
those representing a condensation of a resident company’s 
regular season. The variety of purpose gives the increasing 
number of festivals its primary raison detre. 

The International Vacation Courses for New Music in 


Darmstadt fall into the first classification. Here one finds a 


series of performances, lectures, workshops, classes and ex- 
periments dealing with the most modern of avant-garde com- 
position. The Darmstadt project, unlike most festivals, is 
devoid of glamor and extra-musical attractions. Its select au- 
diences, made up of musical cultists, fadists, students and 
beatniks, is neither interested in nor prey to commercialism. 

Although it is sometimes difficult to keep a straight face in 
response to some Darmstadt offerings, a definite artistic serv- 
ice is being performed. There are no holds barred in the 
experimentation; it is healthy to give so much new music 
such an airing. 

No festival illustrates the one-composer division more apt- 
ly than Bayreuth. Richard Wagner himself founded the fes- 
tival in 1876 in order to present his own works under ideal 
conditions. Wagner built his own special theater and decreed 
that his family should carry on the tradition after his death. 
Today, the Wagner grandsons, Wieland and Wolfgang, give 
the music dramas ultramodern stage realizations. The visual 
style is as controversial as it is exciting. The musical level 
is uneven, but this situation is hardly peculiar to Bayreuth. 

The Festival of Two Worlds, run by Gian Carlo Menotti 
in Spoleto, is a good example of an enterprise devoted to an 
ideal. In this case it is the presentation of either valid new 
works or wrongly-neglected old ones by fresh talent from 
both continents. With a sleepy little hilltop town outside 
Rome as the locale, the Festival of Two Worlds has enjoyed 
more artistic success than financial profit in its three-year 
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history. But it has made some worthwhile contributions, in- 
cluding a revival of Donizetti’s long-forgotten Duca d’Alba, 
an all-too-rare staging of Prokofieff’s Angel of Fire and a re- 
studied Boheme. 

It is especially encouraging to note that the Spoleto na- 
tives themselves seem to enjoy the festival. So far they ap- 
parently appreciate the music more than the tourist-trade. 

Munich represents the kind of festival that bases its fare 
upon highlights of the city’s regular season. With the accent 
on native sons Richard Strauss and Carl Orff (followed by 
Wagner and Mozart), the Munich Opera dominates the fes- 
tival. The actual performances are not much different from 
those presented during the regular season except that prices 
are doubled, the operas are better rehearsed, and a few in- 
ternational stars augment the ensemble. 

The activities in Salzburg are comparable to those in Mu- 
nich, with these important differences: the operatic fare is 
supplemented by assorted concerts and recitals of high cali- 
bre, and the locale is not Vienna but the charming little for- 
tressed town near the German border. Salzburg is at the cen- 
ter of practically every tourist’s itinerary; the prices and 
atmosphere reflect this all too clearly. 

The reader who prefers comparable performances of a 














Preparations for performance of Henri Pousseur’s ““Repons”’ at Darm- 
stad’s experimental and avant-garde festival. In this composition of 
chance the instrumentalists cast lots on the “‘checkerboard” to ascer- 
tain who plays what part. 
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Gian Carlo Menotti with Miette Sighele after her performance 
as Mimi in ‘‘La Boheme” at the Festival of Two Worlds, Spoleto 


larger repertory with less commercialism and a more cosmo- 
politan setting is advised to attend instead the Vienna Fes- 
tival Weeks in June. This is one of Europe’s rare festivals 
aimed as much at the native as at the tourist; since the Vien- 
nese are musical connoisseurs, the quality is formidable. 

The festival with the most variety is no doubt Edinburgh, 
where equal attention is given to music, the visual arts and 
drama. The operatic productions are usually supplied by the 
Glyndebourne company, which in turn has its own intimate 
festival earlier in the summer at founder John Christie’s es- 
tate outside London. 

The places mentioned hardly exhaust the picture; they 
merely give a sampling of the kinds of activities offered at 
the most important festivals. Last summer there were over 
thirty-five major festivals dealing with serious music in one 
form or another. This year, the earliest, the International 
May Festival opens on May | in Wiesbaden and offers opera 
by the local company as well as guest troupes from Yugo- 
slavia and Italy; the latest, the CWest) Berlin Festival 
Weeks, combines all of the arts during late September and 
early October. 

In between these terminal dates, there is as much geogra- 
phic variety as there is musical differentiation for visitors 
to the festivals. 

France offers only one really important festival, Aix-en- 
Provence, where small-scale Mozart and a few rarities are 
given stylish performances, usually outdoors. But there is a 
good deal of variety elsewhere for the music-lover whose 
taste requires neither big names nor big noises. Operas and 
concerts with a distinct French flavor are offered at Bor- 
deaux; Strasbourg presents similar fare Copera is replaced by 
oratorio) with a few better-known soloists. There are riches 
in chamber music at Menton and Besancon. 

As might be expected, opera predominates the Italian fes- 
tival scene. Novelties and bread-and-butter works in variable 
performances enliven Florence’s Maggio Musicale, and spec- 
tacular productions of the popular repertory are the strong- 
holds of Rome (the baths of Caracalla) and Verona. The 
latter two are recommended only if the reader values the 
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Denise Duval in the Edinburgh Festival’s ‘‘La Voix Humaine,” 
the Paulenc-Cocteau opera that requires only one performer 


sight of elephants on the stage (in Aida), friendly audience- 
chatter and the stentorian tones of ice-cream vendors as much 
as the music of Verdi and Puccini. 

Among non-operatic endeavors there is the elegant Inter- 
national of Modern Music at Venice, and the Sagra Musicale 
Umbra, which brings modest concerts and ballet to Perugia. 

Switzerland’s festivals—Zurich, Lausanne and Lucerne— 
have international performers, quality performances and very 
little individual flavor. In Scandinavia and its neighboring 
countries there are the Royal Danish Ballet and Music Fes- 
tival in Copenhagen, offering what its title implies, and Swe- 
den’s best operatic productions at the Stockholm Festival. 
Finland’s number one composer provides the raison d'etre for 
Helsinki’s annual Sibelius Festival. 

Although not really in the international class, the strongly 
localized festivals of Spain are hardly negligible. Music and 
dance dominate in Granada, and there is a slightly broader 
program at Santander. 

Classic Greek drama and star-studded pseudo-Greek music 
drama Ci.e., Gluck’s Orfeo with Rise Stevens or Bellini’s 
Norma with Callas) are performed in the ideal amphitheat- 
rical setting of the Athens Festival. The Holland Festival 
brings well-known guests as well as native talent to The 
Hague, Amsterdam and Scheveningen. 

Finally, if the reader’s love for music is strong enough to 
justify fighting the ypapierkrieg attached to obtaining the 
proper travel-visas from the foreign governments in question, 
the “Prague Spring” should be worth a trip to Czechoslova- 
kia, and the less highbrow festival of drama, music and folk- 
lore in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, might be worth investigating. 


HROUGHOUT the festival circuit the musical standards fluc- 
tuate. Prices, however, are invariably high, although to 
those on a dollar budget they are not as prohibitive as they 
are for Europeans. The tourist crowds and temporary vaca- 
tion facilities seldom make festival-hopping a matter of con- 
venience. Yet there are still multiple advantages for the dis- 
cerning musical traveler. 
Theoretically, the most positive factor involves repertory. 
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In this respect the American music lover in particular is 
likely to benefit, for our own symphony orchestras and op- 
era companies are regrettably conservative—often for finan- 
cial reasons—when it comes to presenting new or unfamiliar 
works. At a number of the major festivals, on the other hand, 
there are full-scale opera premieres each summer, and the 
experimental centers such as Darmstadt present dozens of 
unknown works. 

In the field of new opera, however, the past summer was 
not very productive. None of the festivals had an impor- 
tant world premiere, although Salzburg is credited with the 
first stage performance of Frank Martin’s scenic oratorio 
The Mystery of the Nativity, a rather dull affair. Spoleto 
chalked up the first repetition of Hans Werner Henze’s 
Prince of Homburg which had been given its premiere in 
Hamburg a month earlier. 

The large number of rarities performed, however, helped 
to compensate for the scarcity of important premieres. 
Strauss’ autobiographical comedy, Intermezzo, his last opera 
Capriccio, and Orff’s erotic trilogy Trionfi were staged bril- 
liantly in Munich and promise to stay in that city’s repertory. 
Mozart’s early La Finta Semplice was done in Salzburg, al- 
beit in a second-rate performance (most of Salzburg’s care 
and attention were devoted to the better-known works). 
Busoni’s Commedia dell’Arte Arlecchino, the Poulene-Coc- 
teau one-wom:.n-show La Voix Humaine, Wolf-Ferrari’s 
twentieth-ceniucy opera buffa I] Segreto di Susanna, and Bel- 
lini’s bel canto classic I Puritani were all nicely mounted by 
the Glyndebourne company in Edinburgh. 

To confirm the significance of such offerings for an Amer- 
ican, one need only check the histories of the same novelties 
at the Metropolitan. Of the eight works—each typical festi- 
val fare—only two have been performed at our leading opera 
house: Il Segreto and Puritani. Susanna’s secret (she smokes, 
and her jealous husband interprets the tobacco aroma as 
proof that Susanna has a lover!) was last exposed at the Met 
in. 1922; Puritani has not been heard there since 1918. 

For the opera-goer accustomed to the old-fashioned stage 
techniques of most American companies, the productions at 
most festivals, especially the German ones, are also a source 
of revelation. The Metropolitan persists in remaining ap- 
proximately a quarter century behind the times with its mise 
en scene, even in brand-new productions. Last year, for in- 
stance, there were fresh mountings of Tristan und Isolde 
and Fidelio, both of which utilized the same kind of flat 
painted scenery and meaningless detail that had marred the 
supposedly outdated productions being replaced. In Bay- 
reuth, the center of the current revolution in operatic stag- 
ing, things are different. 

Wieland Wagner is more concerned with reproducing the 
spirit of a scene than in pretending to re-create the physical 
exteriors involved. He strips his stage of all non-essential 

(Continued on page 76) 


Top: Scene from Wolfgang Wagner’s modern re-staging 
of ‘’Siegfried’’ at Bayreuth Festival 


Middle: Set designed by Helmut Jergens for Carl Orff’s 
“Trionfi’’ performed at the Munich Festival 


Bottom: Performance of ‘Der Rosenkavalier’’ which opened 


the new Festspielhaus at Salzburg (photograph courtesy 
of Presseburo Salzburger Festspiele) 
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HE PARTRIDGE FESTIVAL 


By FLANNERY O’CONNOR 


Seren parked his small pod-shaped car in the driveway 
to his great-aunts’ house and got out cautiously, looking 
to the right and left as if he expected the profusion of azalea 
blossoms to have a lethal effect upon him. Instead of a decent 
lawn, the old ladies had three terraces crammed with red and 
white azaleas, beginning at the sidewalk and running back- 
wards to the very edge of their imposing unpainted house. 
The two of them were on the front porch, one sitting, the 
other standing. 

“Here’s our baby!” his Aunt Bessie intoned in a voice meant 
to reach the other one, two feet away but deaf. It turned the 
head of a girl in the next yard, who sat cross-legged under 
a tree, reading. She raised her spectacled face, stared at Cal- 
houn, and then returned her attention—with what he saw 
plainly was a smirk—to the book. Scowling, he passed stolid- 
ly on to the porch to get over the preliminaries with his 
aunts. They would take his voluntary presence in Partridge 
at Azalea Festival time to be a sign that his character was 
improving. 

They were box-jawed old ladies who looked like George 
Washington with his wooden teeth in. They wore black 
suits with large ruffled jabots and had dead-white hair pulled 
back. After each had embraced him, he dropped limply into 
a rocker and gave them a sheepish smile. He was here only 
because Singleton had captured his imagination, but he had 
told his Aunt Bessie over the telephone that he was coming 
to enjoy the festival. 

The deaf one, Aunt Mattie, shouted, “Your great-grand- 
father would have been delighted to see you taking an inter- 
est in the festival, Calhoun. He initiated it himself, you 
know.” 

“Well,” the boy yelled back, “what about the little extra 
excitement you've had this time?” 

Ten days before the festival began, a man named Single- 
ton had been tried by a mock court on the courthouse lawn 
for not buying an Azalea Festival Badge. During the trial 
he had been imprisoned in a pair of stocks and when con- 
victed, had been locked in the “jail” together with a goat 
that had been tried and convicted previously for the same 
offense. The “jail” was an outdoor privy borrowed for the 
occasion by the Jaycees. Ten days later, Singleton had ap- 
peared in a side door on the courthouse porch and with a 
silent automatic pistol, had shot five of the dignitaries seated 
there and by mistake one person in the crowd. The innocent 
man received the bullet intended for the mayor who at that 
moment had reached down to pull up the tongue of his shoe. 
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“An unfortunate incident,” his Aunt Mattie said. “It mars 
the festive spirit.” 

He heard the girl on the other lawn slam her book. The 
top of her rose into view above the hedge—a sloping-forward 
neck and a small face with a fierce expression, which she 
trained briefly on them before she disappeared. “It doesn't 
seem to have marred anything,” he said. “As I passed through 
town I saw more people than ever before and all the flags 
were up. Partridge,” he shouted, “will bury its dead but 
will not lose a nickel.” The girl’s front door slammed in the 
middle of the sentence. 

His Aunt Bessie had gone into the house and come out 
again with a small leather box. “You look very like Father,” 
she said and pulled up her chair beside him. 

Without enthusiasm Calhoun opened the box, which shed 
a rust-colored dust over his knees, and removed the miniature 
of his great-grandfather. He was shown this every time he 
came. The old man—round-faced, bald, altogether unremark- 
able-looking—sat with his hands knotted on the head of a 
black stick. His expression was all innocence and determina- 
tion. The master merchant, the boy thought, and flinched. 
“And what would this stalwart worthy think of Partridge 
today,” he asked wryly, “with its festival in full swing after 
six citizens have been shot?” 

“Father was progressive,” his Aunt Bessie said, “—the most 
forward-looking merchant Partridge ever had. He would 
either have been one of the prominent men shot or he would 
have been the one to subdue the maniac.” 

The boy did not know how much of this he could stand. 
In the paper there had been pictures of the six “victims” and 
one of Singleton. Singleton’s was the only distinctive face in 
the lot. It was broad but boney and bleak. One eye was 
more nearly round than the other and in the more nearly 
round one Calhoun had recognized the composure of the 
man who knows he will and who is willing to suffer for the 
right to be himself. A calculating contempt lurked in the 
regular eye but in the general expression there was the tor- 
tured look of the man who becomes maddened finally by the 
madness around him. The other six faces were of the same 
general stamp as his great-grandfather’s. 

“As you get older, you'll look more and more like Father,” 
his Aunt Mattie prophesied. “You have his ruddy complex- 
ion and much the same expression.” 

“I’m a different type entirely,” he said stiffly. 

“Peaches and cream,” his Aunt Bessie guffawed. “You're 
getting a little pot-tummy too,” she said and took a lunge 
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at his middle with her fist. “How old is our baby now?” 

“Twenty-three,” he muttered, thinking that it could not 
go on like this for the whole visit, that once they had roughed 
him up a bit, they would leave off. 

“And do you have a girl?” his Aunt Mattie asked. 

“No,” he said wearily. “I take it,” he went on, “that around 
here Singleton is considered nothing but a mental case?” 

“Yes,” his Aunt Bessie said, “—peculiar. He never con- 
formed. He was not like the rest of us here.” 

“A terrible drawback,” the boy said. Though his eyes were 
not mismatched, the shape of his face was broad like Single- 
ton’s; but the real likeness between them was interior. 

“Since he is insane, he is not responsible,” his Aunt Bessie 
said, 

The boy’s eyes brightened. He sat forward and fixed the 
old lady with a narrow gaze. “And where then,” he asked, 
“does the real guilt lie?” 

“Father’s head was as smooth as an infant’s by the time 
he was thirty,” she said. “You had better hurry and get you 
a girl. Ha ha. What are you going to do with yourself now?” 

He reached into his pocket and withdrew his pipe and a 
sack of tobacco. You could not ask them questions in depth. 
They were both good low-church Episcopalians but they had 
amoral imaginations. “I think I shall write,” he said and 
began to load the bowl. 

“Well,” his Aunt Bessie said, “that’s fine. Maybe you'll be 
another Margaret Mitchell.” 

“I hope you'll do us justice,” his Aunt Mattie shouted. 
‘Few do.” 

‘Tl do you justice all right,” he said grimly. “I’m writ- 
ing an expos. . . .” He stopped and put the pipe in his mouth 
and sat back. It would be ridiculous to tell them. He re- 
moved the pipe and said, “Well, that’s too much to go into. 
It wouldn’t interest you ladies.” 

His Aunt Bessie inclined her head significantly. “Cal- 
houn,” she said, “we wouldn’t want to be disappointed in 
you.” They eyed him as if it had just occurred to them that 
the pet snake they had been fondling might after all be poi- 
sonous. 

“Know the truth,” the boy said with his fiercest look, “and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

They appeared reassured at his quoting Scripture. “Isn't 
he sweet,” his Aunt Mattie asked, “with his little pipe?” 

“Better get you a girl, boy,” his Aunt Bessie said. 


H E ESCAPED them in a few minutes and took his bag up- 
stairs and then came down again, ready to go out and 
immerse himself in his material. His intention was to spend 
the afternoon interviewing people about Singleton. He ex- 
pected to write something that would vindicate the madman 
and he expected the writing of it to mitigate his own guilt, 
for his doubleness, his shadow, was cast before him more 
darkly than usual in the light of Singleton’s purity. 

For the three summer months of the year, he lived with 
his parents and sold air-conditioners, boats, and refrigerators 
so that for the other nine months he could afford to meet 
life naturally and bring his real self—the rebel-artist-mystic 
—to birth. During these other months he lived on the op- 
posite side of the city in an unheated walk-up with two 
other boys who also did nothing. But guilt for the summer 
pursued him into the winter; the fact was, he could have 
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fared without the orgy of selling he cast himself into in the 
summer. 

When he had explained to them that he despised their 
values, his parents had looked at each other with a gleam 
of recognition as if this were what they had been expecting 
from what they had read, and his father had offered to give 
him a small allowance to finance the flat. He had refused it 
for the sake of his independence, but in the depths of him- 
self, he knew it was not for his independence but because 
he enjoyed selling. In the face of a customer, he was carried 
outside himself; his face began to beam and sweat and all 
complexity left him; he was in the grip of a drive as strong 
as the drive of some men for liquor or a woman; and he was 
horribly good at it. He was so good at it that the company 
had given him an achievement scroll. He had put quotation 
marks around the word achievement and he and his friends 
used the scroll as a target for darts. 

As soon as he had seen Singleton’s picture in the paper, 
the face began to burn in his imagination like a dark re- 
proachful liberating star. The next morning he had tele- 
phoned his aunts to expect him and he had driven the hun- 
dred and fifty miles to Partridge in a little short of four 
hours. 

On his way out of the house, his Aunt Bessie halted him 
and said, “Be back by six, Baby Lamb, and we'll have a sweet 
surprise for you.” 

“Rice pudding?” he asked. They were terrible cooks. 

“Sweeter by far!” the old lady said and rolled her eyes. 
He hastened away. 

The girl next door had returned with her book to the 
lawn. He suspected that he might be supposed to know her. 
When he came for visits as a child, his aunts had always 
produced one of the neighbor’s freak children to play with 
him—once a fat moron in a Girl Scout suit, another time a 
near-sighted boy who recited Bible verses, and another an 
almost square girl who had blackened his eye and left. He 
thanked God he was now grown and they would no longer 
dare to fill his time for him. The girl did not look up as he 
passed and he did not speak. 

Once on the sidewalk, he was affected by the profusion of 
azaleas. They seemed to wash in tides of color across the 
lawns until they surged against the white house-fronts, crests 
of pink and crimson, crests of white and a mysterious shade 
that was not yet lavender, wild crests of yellow-red. The pro- 
fusion of color almost stopped his breath with insidious pleas- 
ure. Moss hung from the old trees. The houses were the 
most picturesque types of run-down ante-bellum. The taint 
of the place was expressed in his great-grandfather’s words 
which had survived as the town’s motto: Beauty is Our 
Money Crop. 

His aunts lived five blocks from the business section. He 
walked them quickly and came after a few minutes to the 
edge of the bare commercial scene, which had the ramshackle 
courthouse for its center. The sun beat down fiercely on the 
tops of cars parked in every available space. Flags, national, 
state and confederate, flapped on every corner street light. 
People milled about. On the quiet shaded street where his 
aunts lived and the azaleas were best, he had not passed three 
people, but here they all were, staring avidly at the pathetic 
store displays and moving with languid reverence past the 
courthouse porch, the spot where blood had been spilled. 
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He wondered if any of them might think he was here for 
the same reason they were. He would have liked to start, in 
Socratic fashion, a street discussion about where the real 
guilt for the six deaths lay, but as he surveyed the scene, 
he saw no one who looked capable of any genuine interest 
in meaning. Without set purpose, he entered a drugstore. 
The place was dark and smelled of sour vanilla. 

He sat down on the high stool at the counter and ordered 
a limeade. The boy preparing the drink had elaborate red 
sideburns and wore on his shirtfront an Azalea Festival 
Badge—the emblem which Singleton had refused to buy. Cal- 
houn’s eye fell on it at once. “I see you've paid your tribute 
to the god,” he said. 

The boy did not seem to get the significance of this. 

“The badge,” Calhoun said, “the badge.” 

The boy looked down at it and then back at Calhoun. 
He put the drink on the counter and continued to look at 
him as if he were serving someone with an interesting de- 
formity. 

“Are you enjoying the festive spirit?” Calhoun asked. 

“All these doings?” the boy said. 

“These grand events,” Calhoun said, “commencing with, 
I believe, six deaths.” 

“Yessir,” the boy said, “six in cold blood. And I knew 
four of them myself.” 

“You too have had your share of the glory then,” Cal- 
houn said. He felt suddenly a distinct hush fall on the street 
outside. He turned his eyes to the door just in time to see 
a hearse pass, followed by a line of slowly moving cars. 

“That’s the man that’s having his funeral to himself,” the 
boy said reverently. “The five that were supposed to get 
shot had theirs yesterday. One big one. But he didn’t die 
in time for it.” 

“They have innocent as well as guilty blood on their 
hands,” Calhoun said and glared at the boy. 

“It wasn’t no they,” the boy said. “One man done it all. 
A man named Singleton. He was bats.” 

“Singleton ‘was only the instrument,” Calhoun said. “Par- 
tridge itself is guilty.” He finished his drink in a gulp and 
put down the glass. 

The boy was looking at him as if he were mad. “Par- 
tridge can’t shoot nobody,” he said in a high exasperated 
voice. 

Calhoun put his dime on the counter and left. The last 
car had turned at the end of the block. He thought he ob- 
served less activity. People had obviously hastened away at 
the sight of the hearse. Two doors from him an old man 
leaned out of a hardware store and glared up the street 
where the procession had disappeared. Calhoun’s need to 
communicate was urgent. He approached diffidently. “I un- 
derstand that was the last funeral,” he said. 

The old man put a hand behind his ear. 

“The funeral of the innocent man,” Calhoun shouted and 
nodded up the street. 

The old man cleared his nostrils loudly. His expression 
was not affable. “The only bullet that went right,” he said 
in a rasping voice. “Biller was a wastrel. Drunk at the time.” 

The boy scowled. “I suppose the other five were heroes?” 
he suggested archly. 

“Fine men,” the old man said. “Perished in the line of 
duty. We givem a hero’s fu’nel—all five in one big service. 
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Biller’s folks tried to rush up the undertaker so they could 
get Biller in on it but we saw to it Biller didn’t make jt 
Would have been a disgrace.” 

My God, the boy thought. 

“The only thing Singleton ever did good was to rid us of 
Biller,” the old man continued. “Now somebody ought to 
rid us of Singleton. There he is at Quincy, living in the 
laper luxury, laying in a cool bed at no expense, eating up 
your taxes and mine. They should have shot him on the 
spot.” 

This was so appalling that Calhoun was speechless. 

“Going to keep him there, they ought to charge him 
board,” the old man said. 

With a contemptuous glance, the boy walked off. He 
crossed the street to the courthouse square, moving at an 
odd angle in order to put as much distance between himself 
and the old fool as quickly as possible. Here benches were 
scattered beneath the trees. He found an unoccupied one and 
sat down. To the side of the courthouse steps, several view- 
ers stood admiring the “jail” where Singleton had been locked 
with the goat. The pathos of his friend’s situation was borne 
in on him with a rush of empathy. He felt himself flung in 
the privy, the padlock clicked, he glared between the rotting 
planks at the fools howling and cavorting outside. The goat 
made an obscene noise; he saw that he was confined with 
the spirit of the community. 

“Six men was shot here,” an odd muffled voice close by 
said. 

The boy jumped. 

A small white girl whose tongue was curled in the mouth 
of a Coca Cola bottle was sitting in a patch of sand at his 
feet, watching him with a detached gaze. Her eyes were the 
same green as the bottle. She was barefooted and had straight 
white hair. She withdrew her tongue from the bottle with 
an explosive sound. “A bad man did it,” she said. 

The boy felt the kind of frustration that accompanies con- 
tact with the certainty of children. “No,” he said, “he was 
not a bad man.” 

The child put her tongue back in the bottle and withdrew 
it silently, her eyes on him. 

“People were not good to him,” he explained. “They were 
mean to him. They were cruel. What would you do if some- 
one were cruel to you?” 

“Shoot them,” she said. 

“Well, that’s what he did,” Calhoun said, frowning, 

She continued to sit there and did not take her eyes off 
him. Her gaze might have been the depthless gaze of Par- 
tridge itself. 

“You people persecuted him and finally drove him mad,” 
the boy said. “He wouldn’t buy a badge. Was that a crime? 
He was the Outsider here and you couldn’t stand that. One 
of the fundamental rights of man,” he said, glaring through 
the child’s transparent stare, “is the right not to behave like 
a fool. The right to be different,” he said hoarsely. “My God. 
The right to be yourself.” 

Without taking her eyes off him, she lifted one of her 
feet and set it on her knee. 

“He was a bad bad bad man,” she said. 

Calhoun got up and walked off, glaring in front of him. 
His indignation swathed his vision in a kind of haze. He 
saw none of the activity around him distinctly. Two high- 
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school girls in bright skirts and jackets swung into his path 
and shrilled, “Buy a ticket for the beauty contest tonight. 
See who'll be Miss Partridge Azalea!” He swerved sharply 
to the side and did not throw them so much as a glance. 
Their giggles followed him until he was past the courthouse 
and onto the block behind it. He stood there a moment, un- 
decided what he would do next. He faced a barber shop 
which looked empty and cool, After a moment he entered it. 

The barber, alone in the shop, raised his head from be- 
hind the paper he was reading. Calhoun asked for a haircut 
and sat down gratefully in the chair. 

The barber was a tall emaciated fellow with eyes that 
might have faded from some deeper color. He looked to be 
aman who had suffered himself. He put the bib on the boy 
and stood staring at his round head as if it were a pumpkin 
he was wondering how to slice. Then he twirled the chair 
so that Calhoun faced the mirror. He was confronted with 
an image that was round-faced, unremarkable-looking and 
innocent. The boy’s expression turned fierce. “Are you eat- 
ing up this slop like the rest of them?” he asked belliger- 
ently. 

“Come again?” the barber said. 

‘Do the tribal rites going on here improve the barber 
trade? All these doings, all these doings,” he said impa- 
tiently. 

“Well,” the barber said, “last year it was a thousand extra 
people here and this year it looks to be more—on account,” 
he said, “of the tragedy.” 

“The tragedy,” the boy repeated and stretched his mouth. 

“The six that was shot,” the barber said. 

“That tragedy,” the boy said. “And what about the other 
tragedy—the man who was persecuted by these idiots until 
he shot six of them?” 

“Oh him,” the barber said. 

“Singleton,” the boy said. “Did he patronize your place?” 

The barber began clipping his hair. A peculiar expression 
of disdain had come over his face at the mention of the 
name. “Tonight it’s a beauty contest.” he said, “tomorrow 
night it’s a band concert, Thursday afternoon it’s a big pa- 
tade with Miss, . . .” 

“Did you or didn’t you know Singleton?” Calhoun inter- 
rupted. 

“Known him well,” the barber said and shut his mouth. 

A tremor went through the boy as he realized that Single- 
ton had probably sat in the chair he himself was now sitting 
in. He searched his face in the mirror desperately for its hid- 
den likeness to the man. Slowly he saw it appear, a secret 
message brought to light by the heat of his feelings. “Did 
he patronize your shop?” he asked and held his breath for 
the answer. 

“Him and me was related by marriage,” the barber said 
indignantly, “but he never come in here. He was too big a 
skinflint to have his hair cut. He cut his own.” 

“An unpardonable crime,” Calhoun said in a high voice. 

“His second cousin married my sister-in-law,” the barber 
said, “but he never known me on the street. Pass him as close 
as 1 am to you and he’d keep going. Kept his eyes on the 
ground all the time like he was following a bug.” 

“Preoccupied,” the boy muttered. “He doubtless didn’t 

ow you were on the street.” 

“He known it,” the barber said and his mouth curled un- 
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pleasantly. “He known it. I clip hair and he clipped coupons 
and that was that. I clip hair,” he repeated as if this sentence 
had a particularly satisfying ring to his ears, “and he clipped 
coupons.” 

The typical have-not psychology, Calhoun thought. “Was 
the Singleton family once wealthy?” he asked. 

“It wasn’t but half of him Singleton,” the barber said, 
“and the Singleton’s claimed there wasn’t none of him Sin- 
gleton. One of the Singleton girls gone off on a nine-months 
vacation and come back with him. Then they all died off and 
left him their money. It’s no telling what the other half of 
him is. Something foreign I would judge.” His tone insinu- 
ated more. 

“I begin to get the picture,’ Calhoun said. 

“He ain’t clipping no coupons now,” said the barber. 

“No,” Calhoun said and his voice rose, “now he’s suffer- 
ing. He’s the scapegoat. He’s laden with the sins of the 
community. Sacrificed for the guilt of others.” 

The barber paused, his mouth partway open. After a mo- 
ment he said in a more respectful voice, “Reverend, you got 
him wrong. He wasn’t a church-going man.” 

The boy reddened. “I’m not a church-going man myself,” 
he said. 

The barber seemed stopped again. He stood holding the 
scissors uncertainly. 

“He was an individualist,” Calhoun said. “A man who 
would not allow himself to be pressed into the mold of his 
inferiors. A non-conformist. He was a man of depth living 
among caricatures and they finally drove him mad, unleashed 
all his violence on themselves. Observe,” he continued, “that 
they didn’t try him. They simply had him committed at once 
to Quincy. Why? Because,” he said, “a trial would have 
brought out his essential innocence and the real guilt of the 
community.” 

The barber’s face lightened. “You’re a lawyer, ain’t you?” 
he asked. 

“No,” the boy said sullenly, “I’m a writer.” 

“Ohbh,” the barber murmured. “I known it must be some- 
thing like that.” After a moment he said, “What you writ- 
ten?” 

“He never married?” Calhoun went on rudely. “He lived 
alone in the Singleton place in the country?” 

“What there was of it,” the barber said. “He wouldn’t 
have spent a nickel to keep it from falling down and no 
woman wouldn’t have had him. That was the one thing 
he always had to pay for,” he said and made a vulgar noise 
in his cheek. 

“You know because you were always there,” the boy said, 
barely able to control his disgust for this bigot. 

“Naw,” the barber said, “it was just common knowledge. 
I clip hair,” he said, “but I don’t live like a hog. I got plumb- 
ing in my house and a refrigerator that spits ice cubes into 
my wife’s hand.” 

“He was not a materialist,’ Calhoun said. “There were 
things that meant more to him than plumbing. Indepen- 
dence, for instance.” 

“Ha,” the barber snorted. “He wasn’t so independent. 
Once lightning almost struck him and those that saw it said 
you should have seen him run. Took off like bees were 
swarming in his pants. They liked to died laughing,” and 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Convert Novelist 
DOES FAITH HELP OR HINDER HIM: 


“ OPINION often expressed by critics of the Church is 
that the Christian faith hampers artistic expression; in 
support of this view, they cite the cases of those writers who 
after their conversion deteriorate in literary quality. Cath- 
olics of a partisan spirit alien to a really sovereign and uni- 
versal, i.e., Catholic, outlook deny this allegation in toto, so 
that the truth of the matter is not quickly discovered. Con- 
trary to a notion frequent amongst neo-Thomists, esthetics 
are not easily reduced to logical formulae, and even the 
learned differ notoriously on the relative merits of two works 
of art. We must always allow for some individual bias. An 
agnostic feels himself more attracted to the work of a fellow 
agnostic; a Catholic, to a work of Catholic inspiration. Such 
immediate sympathies and antipathies, rationally founded, 
color artistic judgment, making impartiality hard to obtain. 

Impartiality still remains an ideal, and we must ask wheth- 
er the argument of our critics is without substance. To me, 
at least, it is plain that the artist—as is the intellectual gen- 
erally—is more cherished and respected in the Catholic orbit 
than in the world of the Reformation faiths. (See my “The 
Artist and the Intellectual in Anglo-Saxonry and on the Con- 
tinent,” Modern Age, Vol. III, No. 4.) I would also go on 
record as holding that the fine arts, in their diversity, are 
more highly developed in the Catholic world (including 
“mixed” Germany) than elsewhere. I am less sure, however, 
about the novel—an art form, sui generis, that is a meaning- 
ful representation of segments of human life. Despite the 
Waugh-Greene combine in England and the rise of Scandi- 
navian Catholics like Stolpe and Stenius, the bulk of Cath- 
olic fiction is not impressive. Amazing as is the number 
of Catholic publishing houses (thirty-three in the German- 
language area alone, for example), along with the concom- 
itant number of readers eager for Catholic novels, the num- 
ber of outstanding living Catholic novelists is amazingly 
small. In view of this situation, the claim that Christian 
‘aith hampers artistic expression might well be measured 
against the difficulties faced by the Catholic novelist, par- 
ticularly the convert novelist. 

The novelist newly converted to Catholicism has to deal 
with a literary medium that, for reasons later enumerated, 
presents a number of handicaps he must overcome individ- 
ually and as a Christian. But apart from the intrinsic prob- 
lem of the “Catholic” novel, there is an “existential” aspect 
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to the question. We can take it for granted, I think, that a 
writer’s conversion is preceded by a period of search, of ques 
tioning, of unrest, even of extreme tension. This inner sit- 
uation especially characterizes the author who shifts Cwheth- 
er gradually or suddenly) from an agnostic to a Christian 
stand. (The number of converts who, coming from a deeply 
religious Protestant background, pass from a heretical to an 
orthodox position are few. Hence we can deal with the prob- 
lem of the Christian novel in the same terms.) Of its nature, 
a formal conversion marks the end of a period of uncertainty 
and unhappiness: the writer’s main questions have been an- 
swered, and, what is most important, he now finds himself 
in a meaningful universe. This is not to say that he has no 
more problems and can relax forever. He is still a wanderer. 
The Faith and the Church are not terminal stations. “La vie 
d'un chretien est un pelerinage; notre domicile est ailleurs,’ 
says Bossuet. The convert’s new faith may not spare him 
blistered feet and the tortures of hunger and thirst, but at 
long last he knows what his destination is and the Faith has 
given him a chart to it. 

This assurance about the further road and this end of the 
Great Despair (that nevertheless does not eradicate the soul's 
slight disposition to melancholy of which Unamuno has writ 
ten so movingly) bring an inner peace that may be condu- 
cive neither to a frantic self-expression nor to an intellectual 
synthesis of conflicting elements of the sort that the novel at 
its best often attempts. The author’s theme has become less 
“interesting,” much as the description of a peaceful bay is 
less exciting than the account of a stormy journey on the 
high seas. The author who, earlier, in his search and suffer- 
ing commanded our sympathy has lost his magic personal 
attraction; at times he even arouses among those extra muros 
the open scorn that is unconscious envy. It does not follow 
that the purely artistic quality of his work inevitably deteri- 
orates, unless of course he too feebly resists the temptation 
to dot all the i’s and cross all the t’s of the triumphant mes 
sage of conversion. A novel that is like a tourist's snapshot 
of a new scene (perhaps familiar enough to others) or like 
a home-made film of the soul’s progress fails as art, for att 
always demands an interpretive and selective talent of its 
maker. Since we are concerned here with the novelist qua 
novelist and not qua poet, the point need not be stressed. 
The poetic, the narrowly “literary,” quality of the convert'’s 
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novel <loes not generally suffer; it is the “yarn” and the in- 
tellectual magic that more often suffer diminishment. 

The convert-novelist’s major problem is precisely this: how 
shall he exercise the magic wiles that compel interest? In his 
agnostic past, he lived in a senseless universe, where human 
action could quite logically lead to murder, suicide or mad- 
ness. In this existential madhouse, there can be no philoso- 
phy in a conclusive and explicative sense; psychology is as 
high as human knowledge can aspire there. There is no sig- 
nificance except in the disturbed personalities of the drama- 
tis personae, for there is nobody above them. The advantages 
given to the agnostic novelist by this point of view become 
evident: the surface aspect of the madhouse is more interest- 
ing than, let us say, the good Christian family—how many 
problems are forced on its inmates in their groping for a real- 
ity that may, after all their suffering, not exist; what strange 
scenes there are on the paths that lead nowhere! Darkness 
is similarly more intriguing than light, just as the day sets 
closer boundaries on the fancy than does the night. Work- 
ing in his crepuscular realm, the agnostic novelist makes an 
immediate appeal to our primitive selves; now sighing, now 
sobbing, now shouting out his defiant despair, whatever he 
says implies a recognition of the senseless restrictions of the 
madhouse, while the Christian novelist, whose spiritual 
(though not necessarily artistic) guides call him to contem- 
plation and adoration, must give a fundamental, however 
qualified, “yes” to whatever world he lives in. There remains 
a necessary proviso. Our human circumstance acquaints us 
more intimately with sorrow than with bliss, and the Chris- 
tian writer speaks to us more convincingly in his Inferno or 
Purgatorio than in his Paradiso. Given our experience, it 


could hardly be otherwise. 


A’ THIS POINT, a word of caution is needed: we have to 
be on guard against a Manichaeanism, implicit or ex- 
plicit, that would dump the novel straight into the lap of 
the Devil. Francois Mauriac (the author of an “Ode to the 
Ruins of Port-Royal” that praises the belle heresie of Jan- 
senism) has described the problems of the Christian novel- 
ist as insoluble, and Julien Green has suggested that the co- 
operation of the Devil is unavoidable in a novel of literary 
worth. There is no cogent reasoning in their arguments. The 
dificulties of the Christian novelist are of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature. They certainly are not connected with the 
sixth commandment. 

The notion that the novelist must be an active participant 
in the realm of evil comes from an overestimation of sexual 
sins and an underestimation of the true writer’s imagination; 
and these exaggerations follow an unclear concept of the in- 
trinsic nature of sex in man and of the difference between 
sex and Eros (when this contrast is recognized at all); and 
further obscuring the issues is some sort of democratic idiocy 
demanding “one literature for all.” 

The suspicion that the Christian novelist is hamstrung 
because he is not permitted in his personal life the carnal 
license of the agnostic or atheist is completely without sub- 
stance, since it is the writer’s task to create worlds, persons 
and situations in his mind, then to present them on paper. 
If to do this he needs each time a concrete personal experi- 
ence, he should not choose a novelist’s career but that of a 
private eye, a pimp, a candid photographer, a social worker, 
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“This you dare to call a Catholic novel?’’ 


a family counselor, or that of anyone who is forced into 
steadily varying human contacts. He should change his sex, 
his profession, his faith, his mate and his nationality in or- 
der to have an existential experience of the things he is 
writing about. But in doing so he will cease to be a novel- 
ist, who emphatically is not a roving journalist—notebook in 
hand—reporting facts or making written “candid shots.” The 
novelist is someone who enters the realm of the possible 
with the aid of intuition; and there, using imagination, he 
reorders and refashions potential happenings. Exactly out of 
this intellectual activity comes the dreamlike quality of the 
fictional world whose enchantment works upon the reader 
as no literal exposition can. “Art is a lie in order to say the 
truth” we are told by Picasso. “Lie,” however, is too strong 
a term: art paraphrases reality on a universal plane, and in 
the originality, the uniqueness of this paraphrase—which es- 
capes all rational definition—resides the magic that fascinates 
at once the heart and mind of the reader. Thus it is non- 
sense to say that only the libertine can write a novel that is 
“true to life,” for it is the libertine more than anyone else 
who lacks the “distance” from his subject without which 
there is no sovereign outlook upon it. 

Despite the obsessional theme of so many modern novels, 
sex-centeredness simply is not true to life, and an obses- 
sive concern with sex is not necessary to the novelist’s char- 
acter. (Sade’s novels are of great documentary importance— 
the “Divine Marquis” is the grandfather of the Continental 

(Continued on page 79) 
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JACOB 


EPSTEIN 
A Tribute 


By DEREK STANFORD 


a ouTLivEs the artist only when it stands on its own 
enduring merits. Most works are fed invisibly by a pipe- 
line from the living man. They are nourished by the aura 
of publicity about him, and only an artist’s major works sur- 
vive his death. 

The sculpture of Sir Jacob Epstein belongs to this cate- 
gory. Enfant terrible of the kingdom of stone, Sir Jacob died 


1 in London in August, 1959, a resistance fighter right to the 
' end. Some few months later, his half-length bust of Prin- 
- cess Margaret hit the London headlines as most of his works 


had done in his lifetime. “The living Princess Margaret,” 
wrote Pierre Jeanneret in The Daily Mail, “embodies the 
public ideal of dainty royalty. The bronze Princess resembles 
a badly groomed suburban young woman, her hands rough- 


» ened at the kitchen sink, about to pick up a tea tray.” 


Criticism of the work was concentrated on the question 
of likeness. Those who were dissatisfied with it pleaded the 


' old principle of art as imitation. “If anyone had shown me 


the photograph, without telling me who it was,” commented 
one of the critics, “I'd never have guessed. I have never 
seen the lovely Princess look anything like this. It does not 
do her justice.” 

Those unacquainted with Epstein’s _ portrait-sculpture 
might, from these few words, fear the worst, but Sir Jacob’s 
depiction of the Queen’s younger sister does not turn her 


(> into an Easter Island figure. There is nothing primitive, 
' nothing monolithic, nothing notably recidivistic about it. 


Admittedly, Princess Margaret's fastidious passion and finesse 
are not communicated by her portrait. ‘The over-large mouth, 
with its too full lips, and the wide but not noticeably intel- 
ligent eyes do in fact suggest some mulatto reading about 
herself in one of Baudelaire’s poems. 

This work is certainly defective if, indeed, we insist on 
regarding a work of art as a looking glass or mirror. The 
haute couture and evolved discrimination, which play such 
a part in Princess Margaret’s attractive sophistication, have 
no place in Sir Jacob’s portrait-bust. His sculpture shows us 
a princess of some Hittite community. Its qualities are sim- 
ple, direct and clear. Nothing is in-held or semi-expressed. 
This is another way of saying that for this particular sculp- 
tor, contemporary culture does not exist. 

Sir Jacob has produced a number of busts of men and 
women of eminence and quality, but few of these have fully 
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carried the signature of his profounder works. The best of 
these have been where the subject belonged to some ancient 
race, as in the bust of Pandit Nehru (1949), Esther (1944) 
or Haile Selassie (1936). The same treatment which is ac- 
corded to The Princess of Braganza (1944) obviously fails to 
obtain the same results. The almost disdainful accent of sub- 
tlety and high civilization, which the Italian princess mani- 
fests, calls for an approach far different from that which 
underlines earthly and elemental strength. Epstein, per- 
haps, can understand the pride of Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing—an angel of the early Jewish heavens—but this is not 
the same as the Proustian hauteur and irony of certain twen- 
tieth-century figures. 

The best of Sir Jacob’s work is an exploration of the arche- 
typal. Another way of putting this is to say that his sculpture 
is not primarily concerned with personal or individual traits. 
Behind its compacted economic forms, it is not the person 
we intuit, but the species, the race, a whole hierarchy of be- 
ings. The mode of inspiration inherent in this differs both 
from the late Greek and High Renaissance sculpture. The 
former sought to synthesize the ideal; the latter, to com- 
memorate the individual. Epstein’s archetypal patterns belong 
to a more primitive functioning of the imagination. Accord- 
ing to anthropologists, the notion of the individual occurs 
quite late in the history of consciousness. Primitive man was 
largely a tribal unit, a mirror reflecting the life of the group, 
and without much awareness of his particular self-unique 
being. 

It is upon some such lines as these that Epstein’s plastic 
senses have “thought.” Whether we look upon his brooding 
philoprogenitive Genesis (1931), or his bunched, dynamic 
Adam (1939), on Day (1939) or Night (1939), it is, in the 
largest meaning of the word, images of mankind which we 
perceive. And back of such imagery, there looms the forms 
of first and last things—realized essences of Good and Evil; 
of Birth, Creativity and God. Christ in Majesty (1957), now 
in Llandaff Cathedral, South Wales, is a crucifixion-symbol 
seen in an unusual light. The pain of the sacrifice, the heart- 
break of the Son “forgotten” by his Father, the terrible tor- 
ture of the atonement—all these have been taken as sacro- 
sangt themes by workers in paint, stone and metal. But what 
Sir Jacob’s Christ expresses is the final passion of acceptance, 
an offering so entire and total that out of torment, a blood- 
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Epstein’s head of Rabindranath Tagore 


drained peace is born. In this emblem of tranquility, the 
Christian God upon the Cross seems to share something 
with certain serene representations of the Buddha. In both, 
the spirit has passed beyond the distraction of phenomena. 
It has freed itself from the “Wheel of Fire” upon which cre- 
ated matter revolves. Christ’s countenance has sacrificed 
even the individual gesture of a smile. Its lines are those of 
complete self-abnegation; its beauty that of a yielding of the 
person in a scapegoat peace beyond man’s understanding. 
Certain representations of the Buddha incline to compla- 
cency; the Christ, to self-annihilation. 

In every sense, Sir Jacob is an international artist, His 
work harks back to that primitivity which lies within the 
cradle of every race. Yet, in a special manner, this East-Side 
New Yorker was a London artist in terms of fashion. Today, 
we can say that London is an armed camp of Epstein’s work 
with his many public “monuments” holding their own. But 
thirty years back, it was more a battlefield, with the artist’s 
every new move contested. 

The hoo-ha started with the Strand Statues of 1908, com- 
missioned by the British Medical Association. The artistic 
problem presented here involved what might be called “the 
fig-leaf question.” Pregnant or suckling mothers in stone rep- 
resented one of the causes of offense, and below-the-waist- 
line nakedness another. The B.M.A., in commissioning Sir 
Jacob, had given him a free hand, though one member had 
suggested that the decoration should consist of their histori- 
cally famous medical men. Epstein, however, had different 
ideas. “I was determined to do a series of nude figures,” he 
tells us in his Autobiography (1955), “and surgeons with 
side-whiskers, no matter how eminent, could hardly have 
served my purpose as models.” The Strand-figures contro- 
versy drifted on till 1937; but long before that, Sir Jacob had 
been embroiled in fresh feuds with the Philistines of sculp- 
ture. In 1911, his carving for the tomb of Oscar Wilde, in 
the cemetery of Pere Lachaise in Paris, was declared to be un- 
acceptable by the Prefecture of the Seine and remaind muf- 
fled in a tarpaulin until the outbreak of the war. Here, the 
influence behind the carving (a sort of “demon-angel fig- 
ure”) was pre-Phidian and Egyptian; the author of Salome 
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“Rima,” the Hudson Memorial in the Bird Sanctuary, Hyde Park, London 


is remembered by a kind of sphinx-Pharaoh countenance in 
Derby stone. 

The carving for the Bird Sanctuary in Hyde Park, which 
is called Rima after W. H. Hudson’s heroine, would be con- 
sidered modest enough today. Yet, when the sculpture was 
unveiled in 1925, following a speech by Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win, the English Prime Minister was seen to shiver as one 
might from a severe shock. This innocent, harmonious panel 
in stone—a naked woman attended by birds—was sufficient 
to start a new hullabaloo. Catullus’ Lesbia petted her tame 
sparrow at her breast, but readers of the classics do not pro- | 
test at this image. In Epstein’s carving there is less intimacy. 
The birds merely lift their heads affectionately towards the 
woman’s face and hands. But, then, what the past sanctifies 
in art does not apply to the suspect present. The best artists 
have to live down the unconscious shock tactics of their tal- 
ent, and this takes time as they find to their cost. 


i HE TIME-LAG between original creation and public appre 
ciation is a very real factor in the life of many works of 
art. London, now, is rich with sculpture by Sir Jacob which 
has taken on almost a venerable air, though pockets of re 
sistance to Epstein’s work still hold out, here and there, with 
Sir-Alfred-Munnings fierceness. 

The same affronted conventionality met Sir Jacob’s reli- 
gious work as greeted his more secular sculpture. His first 
statue of Christ, 1920, provoked much aggression. It also 
received some discerning tributes. Middleton Murry made a 
number of good points. “Is there any chance,” he wrote, “of 
insulting a nation if we say that it is, after all, a Jewish 
Christ, and not the Christ of the Western world?” Epstein’s 
Christ, he considered, was a physical rather than spiritual 
hero. ““‘Why hast Thou forsaken me’” he wrote, “never 
came from this man’s lips. He plumbed the depths of bodily 
pain, but not of spiritual disillusion.” Another critic, Frank 
Rutter, commented on “a slight suggestion of the Mongo 
lian” in the features of the stone figure—a fact which seemed 
to worry many viewers. The High Renaissance image of 
Christ as something of the “parfait knight,” the chevalier or 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Sermons and Soda-Water: |. 


The 
Girl on the Baggage Truck; Il. 
Imagine Kissing Pete; Ill. We're 
Friends Again, by John O’Hara. 
106, 112 and 110 pp. Random 
House. $5.95 the set. 


T Is “a grievous mistake” to treat the 
| work of John O’Hara, who is a “se- 
rious—and gifted—writer,” like “a ‘girlie’ 
magazine.” ‘This cue from the editors of 
The Commonweal recommends that we 
meet O’Hara on his own ground. His 
writing obliges us, shock and studied 
vulgarity notwithstanding; especially 
does it in the present set of three novel- 
la. They are due to fare better than 
did From the Terrace; their brevity 
alone forms a true economy of state- 
ment. 

Obligingly, O’Hara’s Foreword to 
Sermons and Soda-Water provides criti- 
cal focus. With proper candor he first 
defends his choice of the novella form, 
| then proceeds to remark upon what he 
| is about. He refers to his having lived 
“with as well as in” the United States 
of the twentieth century; he continues, 
that is “what I know, and it is my busi- 
ness to write about it to the best of my 
ability, with the sometimes special 
knowledge that I have.” This is the ap- 
proach of the social satirist who is him- 
self involved and concerned. O’Hara 
must be credited, here, for admitting 
that there are limits to his own obser- 
vations: the society he describes is secu- 
lar, its milieux narrow, its ruling pas- 
sion envy; his characters are meanly 
motivated, if at all. But these are the 
accepted limits of the great tradition of 
serious comedy. Finally, he says, “I 
have written these novellas from mem- 
ory.” Far from limiting interest, this en- 
hances it and must carry our respectful 
attention beyond the letter of his com- 
mentary. 

The latter responsibility, O’Hara 
leaves with his reader. He spelled it out 
in his 1957 Library of Congress ad- 








dress, “Remarks on the Novel,” when 
he said it is “not the duty but the en- 
joyable task” of a reader to get out of 
a book “all that he can, with whatever 
he’s got.” The “all” in Sermons and 
Soda-Water hinges upon O’Hara’s skill- 
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fully modulated use of irony and de- 
tachment. The very title initiates the 
irony long before we learn its source, 
the lines of Don Juan, “Let us have 
wine and women, mirth and laughter / 
Sermons and soda-water the day after.” 
O’Hara speaks his sermons through the 
long-since-familiar persona of James 
Malloy, now a reminiscent, reflective, 
yet far from omniscient actor-narrator. 
In the first novella we read: 

The one pervasive factor in all our lives 
was Prohibition, which made lawbreakers 
of us all and gave a subtly conspiratorial, 
arcane touch to the simple act of dining 
out. Even that was phory . . . Prohibi- 
tion, with the speakeasy, and the stock 
market, with the lucky dollar, facilitated 


romances. ... 


In the second we read: 


Prohibition, the zealots’ attempt to force 
total abstinence on a temperate nation, 
made liars of a hundred million men and 


cheats of their children. . . . 


In the third: 


I belonged to the era of the telephone 
at the tavern table, and the thirty-foot ex- 
tension cord that enabled the tycoon to 
talk and walk, and to buy and sell and 
connive and seduce at long distances .. . 
I may live to see the new one, in which 
extra-sensory perception combines with 
transistors, enabling the tycoon to dispense 
with the old-fashioned cord and think his 


way into new power and new beds. 


These are the passing reflections of 
Jimmy Malloy, as he tells of his doings 





\ 


John O'Hara: “The enjoyable. task” 





during and after the speakeasy age, but 
they are central to the meanness-snob- 
bery theme of O’Hara’s sermons. His 
single text might have almost come 
from Chesterton’s observation that “the 
permanent human temptation is the 
temptation to be mean”; unless he took 
it from Thackery’s adage on snobbery— 
the mean admiration of mean things. 

Each of his novellas, then, is a kind 
of sermon, but there is also the soda- 
water. “The Girl on the Baggage 
Truck” reports on the snobbery of New 
York cafe society after the crash. The 
carefully vulgar title tells us that a good 
bit must be spoofing, and it is: social 
caste and status, the easy-love-game, the 
hang-over, Hollywood stardom and 
cheese-cake. The photographers posed 
her “sitting on a baggage truck with 
her legs crossed and an inch or two of 
silk-stockinged thigh showing.” The 
girl, of course, is the idolized woman of 
the mid-century, the movie queen, the 
new courtesan. In spite of his anatomy 
of what Edmund Wilson calls “the cru- 
el side of snobbery,’ O'Hara has his 
movie queen achieve out of personal 
disaster her modicum of human dig- 
nity. Her recovery is neither incredible 
nor does it escape the growing aware- 
ness of James Malloy, her once infatu- 
ated, one-time leman. 

This pattern, sketched here in some 
detail, is essentially that of the second 
and third novellas. “Imagine Kissing 
Pete” occurs in and around O’Hara’s 
old stamping ground, Gibbsville, Penn- 
sylvania, during the Depression; “We're 
Friends Again,” in New York, Boston 
and Washington, during the ’Forties. In 
each the title again reflects ironically, 
detachedly, within the tale itself. The 
second tells that a pampered, selfish 
girl is asking for adulterous troubles 
galore when, on the rebound, she mar- 
ries for mean reasons. O’Hara’s~stand 
on this sort of thing is clearly implied. 
He spelled it out in his Library of Con- 
gress address: “Marital fidelity is praise- 
worthy and desirable and one extra- 
marital affair constitutes infidelity.” 
The third novella tells that gossip, es- 
pecially among the leisured, and the 
concomitant extra-marital involvements 
among the leisured, are terribly mean, 
abortive, the tabloids compounding. His 
stand on sexual license is implicit here; 
it is spelled out in his address: “There 
is no responsible author who gratuitous- 
ly introduces sex.” Yet out of the per- 
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sonal sufferings in these novellas, his 
characters achieve their measure of hu- 
man dignity, even as James Malloy 
grows in age and awareness. Malloy, a 
widower and childless, closes “We're 
Friends Again” with a final reflection: 
“What, really, can any of us know 
about any of us, and why must we 
make such a thing of loneliness when 
it is the final condition of us all? And 
where would love be without it?” This 
is a radically religious reflection. 
O’Hara’s Sermons have done what 
his Foreword promised. His memory 
has been sure, his ear right, his state- 
ment incisive, and his structuring ex- 
act. Whether there has been more of 
sermon or of soda-water matters not at 
all. The effect is clear, properly flat as 
soda-water must be, yet charged. The 
wasted potential of an epicurean soci- 
ety, deficient in noblesse oblige, swayed 
by envy, meanness and snobbery, is 
cause for deep regret; it needs our char- 
itable concern, especially when certain 
of its members have managed to survive 
the futile, or the sordid, into which so- 
cial meanness descends. O’Hara’s “all” 
is an epitome of mid-century America. 
He may have done the kind of job a 
Petronius Arbiter would have done. 
Hersert C. Burke 


A Sense of Values, by Sloan Wil- 
son. 605 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


$ pen DUST JACKET of this novel tells 
you twice that A Sense of Values 
is “The drama of a ‘success story’ and a 
marriage.” Breathes there a_ best-seller 
addict with memory so jaded who does 
not know what to expect from that 
“success story” stuff? Of course, “suc- 
cess” is failure. Who's a failure? 

Not surprisingly, it’s this sort of nice 
guy named Nathan Bond. He’s forty 
and he has, as dust jackets are wont to 
say, everything. Then, “all of a sud- 
den,” as his aunt-in-law puts it, “crash.” 
Nathan is about to get a divorce and 
he’s alone in a bachelor flat in Man- 
hattan. His aunt, who's seventy-six and 
really old fashioned and sturdy, asks 
the question that any novel-reading 
fan knows is entirely superfluous: “Do 
you blame me for asking why ” 

Nathan says to that, “I just can’t an- 
swer. It’s too complex.” Then as early 
as page 39 comes the great set passage 
of the book. It’s uttered by Aunt Bet- 
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Sloan Wilson: ‘All of a sudden. . 


. crash!”’ 


tina and it’s all about having what? 
Right. A sense of values. And what a 
peroration! “A sense of values is noth- 
ing if there isn’t enough courage to 
back it up.” What else can Nathan say 
to that but, “I know. Believe me we'll 
try.” (“We’” brings in Amy, his wife.) 

But what of that burning question, 
“Why Nathan’s crash?” Here again the 
reader who's half-way hep knows he'll 
get the answer through that overdone 
technical gimmick, the flash back. Since 
Nathan is forty, the flash back begins 
in 1930 when he’s a teenager. That 
brings in the Depression. Then comes 
college and World War II, when Na- 
than serves in the Coast Guard. Then 
back to civilian life where he now has 
a wife, Amy, and a son, Steve. He goes 
into the newspaper business and, be- 
cause he has a nice gift for drawing, 
into cartooning. He creates a comic 
tramp named “Rollo the Magnificent” 
and becomes famous and rich. Rollo 
gets into the movies and Nathan goes 
to Hollywood. No sense of values 
there, you betcha. Here Nathan has a 
brief affair with a divorcee. The dia- 
logue between them (see pp. 494-503) 
is just hilarious, it’s so sprightly and or- 
iginal! Tidbits like “You make me feel 
so alive,” and “Burgundy goes well with 
steak.” Then he comes home and Amy 
asks for a divorce. 

But why go on? Suffice it to say that 
Nathan and Amy don’t get their di- 
vorce and, presumably, live happily 
ever after. A Sense of Values is syn- 
thetic Marquand, slick, prefabricated, 
fictional hokum. 

Puitire C. Drasy 


The General, by Alan Sillitoe. 189 
pp. Knopf. $3. 


7 1s a far cry from the stinging 
social commentary of Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning and the 
comic wryness of The Loneliness of 
the Long-Distance Runner. The differ- 
ence, however, is really one of form 
and content, not of theme. We are far 
from the grimy lower-class workers and 
the cinematic starkness of the docu- 
mentary style, true, but the theme— 
man’s struggle to make a place for him- 
self in a harsh universe—remains the 
same. 

The General is a parable on the para- 
dox of duty and freedom. During a ter- 
rible war between two unnamed great 
powers, at some unspecified time in the 
future, a trainload of symphony musi- 
cians on their way to the front to en- 
tertain troops is captured. The General 
in command, a brilliant and sensitive 
man, knows his orders. All prisoners 
are to be shot. But he wavers, stalls for 
time, sends off to his superiors for or- 
ders. The order comes: “Prisoners are 
to be shot immediately.” Again he hesi- 
tates, then bargains with the orchestra’s 
leader, promising him two days more 
of life in exchange for a concert. 

Already the General has doomed 
himself. His fate was fixed in that one 





moment of hesitation, when he deviat- 
ed from the standing orders, He has 
become involved, engaged. 

And this is the crux of the book. It 
is ultimately a story about freedom and 
responsibility, about how to live, rath- 


er than how to fight or how to die. | 


The orchestra leader, a cynical defeat- 
ist at the outset, comes to grips with 
himself in the agon between the Gen- 
eral and him. He finally recognizes 
that man’s ultimate enemy is not out- 
side of himself in some far off supreme 
command issuing harsh unyielding or 
ders, but it lies within, in the tempta- 
tion to disavow responsibility, to accept | 
those orders, not to make one’s own 
choices. Both he and the General final- 
ly realize that it is just those choices, 
which make them—as persons, as men. | 
Ironically, it is this realization which | 
reverses their situations. The orchestra 
leader is saved and the General is sent | 
to a forced labor camp for disobeying 
orders. 

But the situations are not essential. 
Both have discovered the key to the 
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paradox: it is in accepting responsibili- 
ty that man becomes truly free. 

‘It is axiomatic that literary move- 
ments (if they exist per se) find justi- 
fcation in the one or two genuine tal- 
ents that emerge from the crowd. This 
small book may serve notice that the 
angry group can produce more than 
snarls and whines. 

Eucene McNamara 


Vangel Griffin, by Herbert Lobsenz. 
371 pp. Harper. $4.50. 


ERBERT LospsENz’ first novel has 
H won the 1961 Harper Prize Nov- 
el Contest. This fact is prima facie 
proof of the sorry state of the novel. 
Mr. Lobsenz’ gifts for imaginative and 
incisive characterization, sustained plot- 
ting and Rabelaisian humor, consider- 
able as they are, do not redeem Vangel 
Griffin from patent banality and fatu- 
ity. 

The hero, Vangel Griffin, is a young 
New York lawyer who has decided to 
kill himself the next June unless he 
“finds some reason to continue living 
longer.” He decides to look for the rea- 
son in the rain on the plain in Spain, 
and so he enrolls in the University of 
Madrid. His motivation is obscure, since 
Mr. Lobsenz has told us that Vangel 
is a “mass-produced member of the mid- 
dle class,” presumably not given to ro- 
mantic posturing. He leaves his wife 
behind him—a mistake, for she becomes 
pregnant by another man while Vangel 
is enjoying the favors of a Spanish 
sttumpet by the name of Satry Cordero. 
Satry’s brother, Alonzo, is Don Qui- 
xote revisited. Lobsenz makes this quite 
clear (the real name of Don Quixote 
was Alonso Quijana). He has a San- 
cho, Telluriano; a Dulcinea, sister Sat- 
ty, and various episodes are simply pas- 
tiches of Don Quixote’s adventures. An 
atheist philosopher, he has decided to 
tight all wrongs, and has been attend- 
ed with the same success as Don Qui- 
xote. Vangel falls in love with the bit- 
ter, elusive Satry. They keep their sor- 
did relationship a secret from Alonso, 
who thinks that his sister is a damsel 
with a dulcimer. 

Alonso, in his course of righting 
wrongs, becomes involved in anti-Fa- 
lange activities. There are student dem- 
Onstrations against the Falange—riots 
and counter-riots. The Corderos’ cou- 
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sin, Juan, betrays an anti-Falange group. 
Alonso escapes but, in a denouement 
so bloody and violent that it is ludi- 
crous and grotesque rather than tragic, 
he, Satry and Juan meet an improbable 
fate. 

Although the course of Vangel’s true 
love for Satry has run anything but 
smooth, he is, shall we say, shook up by 
the finality of this turn of events, and 
he thinks he has been the cause of it. 
He has found his reason to continue 
to live: he decides to return to his wife 
and law practice, in the belief that 
“someday . . . each boy will think of 
each man as his father . . . each man 
will treat each child as though it were 
his own son.” He is going home to do 
good: “I would like to turn America 
into a democracy again, I would like to 
repeal suffrage for women [sic]. I would 
like to pull down all prejudice and ig- 
norance and persuade men to live a ra- 
tional life.” Exeunt omnes, bearing off 
the bodies; medley, lentissimo, The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic and the 
Chorale Movement from the Ninth. 

Apparently, Mr. Lobsenz has read 
everything and remembered all of it. 
His atheist Alonso talks perfectly good 
Thomistic epistemology in his Quixote 
harangues, and he spouts Chestertonian 
paradoxes. There are murmurings of 
Kafka, Thorne Smith, Barnaby Rudge, 
the more sententious Tennyson, the 
Gothic novelists, old Uncle Tom Cob- 
ley and all. I do not know what this 
novel’s prize was, but in view of the 
consistent bleating in it, I would sug- 
gest a vat of sheep-dip. 

JosepH _V. Witcox 
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Therefore Be Bold, by Herbert 
Gold. 256 pp. Dial. $3.95. 


| pea JACKETs are always instructive, 
and the one around Therefore Be 
Bold is no exception. We are told that 
this novel “stands in that small compa- 
ny of books which provide both high 
celebration and ferocious understanding 
of the American style of life.” Ferocious 
understanding? That’s an ill phrase, a 
vile phrase. Perhaps it fits the book. 

Herbert Gold’s last book was a book 
of short stories, and so is this one, al- 
though he calls it a novel. A postscript 
advises that it has been bagging around 
the world with Mr. Gold since 1950— 
uncompleted until 1960—and the book 
shows it. The first half is a collection 
of meandering episodes involving a pre- 
posterously erudite group of adolescents 
in a Cleveland suburb in the last years 
before World War II; the second half 
is more or less a novella about the hero 
and his puppy love. Mr. Gold occasion- 
ally shows a rare ability for character- 
ization Chis portrait of the hero’s Jew- 
ish parents is magnificent), but he 
lacks the capacity to tell a sustained 
story. There are occasional lapses into 
what appears to be downright incoher- 
ence. 

The author is one of the large group 
of novelists who write furiously about 
nothing in particular. The adolescent 
characters talk, talk, talk endlessly; the 
result is nothing but words, words, 
words. His style is peculiar to him, for 
which we may be thankful, for it is 
pretentious, self-conscious, precious and 
arch to a painful degree. “We still ex- 
pected enormous victories with each 
new day. We awakened to imminent 
mastery; we scrambled fat or leanly 
out of bed into a possible world fun- 
neling toward probable us; the world?” 
Mr. Gold repeatedly pulls out these 
plums, and says, “What a fine writer 
am I.” 

Mr. Gold also belongs to the Asso- 
ciation for Titular Obscurity. His title 
comes from Sophocles, which proves 
that he has heard of Sophocles. He has 
also heard of sex. His adolescents, for 
all their erudition, appear to be what 
the sociologists call pre-delinquent; none 
of them has any discernible morals. The 
dust jacket is helpful again when it 
vouchsafes that Mr. Gold means to say, 
“You can make your way, love and 
fight hard”; we would never guess he 
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was saying just that from reading his 


The adolescents exhibit verbose pre- 
ciosity beyond belief. Red Masters, aged 
fourteen, has already put away the 
things of a child and tells us this: “Lis- 
ten, Dan, I’m on your side against fa- 
miliar opposition. It looks as if I’m en- 
tering the phase of adolescent rebellion 
against parental authority. We psychic 
siblings have to hang together.” The 
other psychic siblings talk the same 
way. The principal sibling, Dan Ber- 
man, pursues his halting and moping 
love affair with Red’s sister Eva until 
nearly the end, in the face of opposi- 
tion from their violently anti-Semitic 
father; unaccountably, he does not love 
or fight hard enough to get little Eva 
after all, but an amateur harpist named 
Lucille Lake instead. 

Therefore Be Bold is a pretentious 
bore. Mr. Gold has considerable talent. 
It is a pity to see him waste it. 

JoszrH V. Witcox 


Peaceable Lane, by Keith Wheeler. 


345 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$4.50. 


RE sINcE the end of the last war, 
fiction shelves of bookstores have 
displayed the bright dust jackets of a 
seemingly endless stream of novels 
about the advertising industry. These 
Madison Avenue melodramas (many of 
them the products of admen authors) 
have established a new cliche in fiction. 

Peaceable Lane has all the earmarks 
of such a saga of the adman. From the 
outset Matt Jones, its hero, is marked 
as a maverick. He is introduced to us 
in a hung-over state following a party 
at the country club. A few pages later, 
we discover that Matt Jones doesn’t 
wear the Ivy League Uniform, the 
tight dark suit. He’s from Wyoming 
and, true to his roots, he commutes— 
from Westchester—in padded shoulders 
and pleated trousers. 

Lamar Winter, Matt’s co-worker and 
friend, is a successful commercial ar- 
tist and a Negro whose only resem- 
blance to Uncle Tom is his color. Win- 
ter has clawed his way to the top of a 
white man’s world with hate in his 
heart, and a chip on his shoulder the 
size of a telephone pole. He attempts 
anonymously to buy the house next 
door to Matt on fashionable Peaceable 
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Lane. While the house’s owner dallies 
over the Negro’s offer, the ten families 
of Peaceable Lane form a syndicate to 
buy the house themselves and keep the 
Negro family out. 

A Negro blockbuster hears of Win- 
ter’s exclusion and, unknown to Win- 
ter, attempts to scare the Lane into sell- 
ing to him. The Lane’s women receive 
threatening phone calls while their hus- 
bands are at work, and in a last des- 
perate effort a bunch of Negro hooli- 
gans give Matt a working-over in an at- 
tempt to make him sign over the deed, 
which is in his name. 

At the office, Winter confronts Matt 
with the information that it was he and 
his wife and child who had been ex- 
cluded by the Lane’s syndicate. Matt, 
with full control of the house’s sale, 
now finds that the abstract problem of 
avoiding a loss in the Lane’s property 
values has resolved itself into the ques- 
tion of whether he can, in conscience, 
keep out a friend simply because of his 
color. 

Life editor Keith Wheeler has drama- 
tized in Peaceable Lane the story of 
an ordinary man who must make an ex- 
traordinary decision and live with it. 
This is a documentary novel, to be 
sure, but Mr. Wheeler’s moral sensi- 
tivity and knack for characterization 
place Peaceable Lane several cuts above 
the milquetoast melodrama that has 
clothed itself in grey flannel for lo 
these many years. Like his hero, Whee- 
ler is not afraid to cast off the Ivy 
League uniform. 

Daviw Yount 
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The White Stone, by Carlo Coccio. 
li. 271 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$4.50. 


aes oF Coccioli’s Heaven and 
Earth (1952) will remember that 
the book closed with its protagonist, 
Father Ardito Piccardi, facing a Nazi 
firing squad in place of a handful of 
young Italians condemned for espionage 
and murder against the occupying Ger- 
mans. 

Readers of Coccioli’s The White 
Stone will follow Father Piccardi to 
another death, this time as a broken 
man dragging his weary feet back to 
the little Italian town where he had 
once served as parish priest. Father Pic- 
cardi had been plucked from the earlier 
death not, he says, because God had 
performed a miracle to confound the 
atheistic Nazi officer who ordered the 
shooting, but because the officer had 
usurped God’s role and arranged a mock 
execution, thus setting him free. “There 
was a dark pit. A moment before it had 
been filled by God. A moment later 
there was only emptiness . . . God does 
not exist.” 

Haunted by his loss of faith, Ardito 
Piccardi wanders into Poland where he 
is again captured by the Nazis and sent 
to a POW camp. When the war ends, 
he finds his way to France and eventu- 
ally to Mexico. Here he experiences 
“the persistence of the Nonexistent, its 
fierce attachment to me.” Here he meets 
a crisis. Stricken in his attempt to save 
a Mexican lad from a posse, he asks to 
be confessed. A week later he says Mass 
for the first time in eight years. 

Back in France he finds his resurging 
faith sealed by an encounter with Mr. 
Page, a sinister creature whom he rec- 
ognizes as Satan in the flesh. Then the 
dam breaks: 


That night is a mystery. An exalted se 
cret between Someone and me. For that’s 
what happened: I felt linked to Someone 
whose existence I had denied for many 


years. I felt that I loved God. 


In spite of tedious theologizing, The 
White Stone demonstrates that Coccioli 
has matured immensely over the callow 
craftsman of Heaven and Earth. For 
one thing, his theology is much sound- 
er. For another, his successful juggling 
of a complicated letter-diary-narrator se 
quence with flash backs testifies to con- 
siderable development of technique. 


The title?’ When Father Piccardi is 
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found dead on the road to Villanuova, 
in his hand he clutches a white stone. 
The bishop recognizes the symbol: “To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat 
of the hidden manna, and will give him 
a white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it” (CApoc. 
2:17). 
Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


" 
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A Middle Class Education, by Wil- 
frid Sheed. 425 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4.75. 


His 1s the first novel by Wilfrid 

Sheed, son of the illustrious Frank 
Sheed and Maisie Ward. The literary 
lineage of the book should be traced to 
the fiction of Evelyn Waugh, or per- 
haps, to name another writer, to the 
satirical Lucky Jim by Kingsley Amis. 
Sustaining a verbal wit, that enlivens 
every page of A Middle Class Educa- 
tion, is an irony that touches the broad- 
est reaches of character and plot. 

John Chote is expert at playing crick- 
et with a ball of paper in the library 
of Sturdley College, Oxford. He is also 
the top man in his graduating class and 
the winner of a scholarship to study in 
America. But we rarely see Chote chal- 
lenging a textbook. Instead, with his 
friends Alan Browning and Godfrey 
Hook, he faces his final examinations 
with no preparation or confidence. 

After the tests a hostile world closes 
in: with all the subtlety at their com- 
mand, parents hint that students are 
not students forever; they must find 
jobs. Husband-hungry young women 
wonder if patience alone will guaran- 
tee them success. The young men them- 
selves are in a quandary. Trained and 
educated by Oxford for middle class 
society, denied the simpler opportuni- 
ties for employment that provided for 
their parents, hesitant to pledge their 
lives to selling soap or Christianity, 
they are educated misfits. Chote calls 
himself a “sort of pathological fraud.” 
But, like the sensitive hero of Lucky 
Jim, or like J. D. Salinger’s Holden 
Caulfield in Catcher in the Rye, Chote 
perceives the foibles and bluff of his 
pompous betters. His scream is not 
shrill. Instead, he prefers to wander off, 
hoping that another time and place will 
satisfy his search. 

By granting his hero a scholarship to 
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Wilfrid Sheed: A hostile world closes in 


study in America, novelist Sheed can 
investigate our manners and morals. 
Young Chote cannot afford to live com- 
fortably. He takes a room with one 
Mrs. Griswold (“No musical instru- 
ments, no radios, no eating in the bed- 
rooms. Leave crumbs and crumbs at- 
tract mice. Provide your own towels.”); 
he shares a bath with Mr. and Mrs. 
Fishman (“Dear Mr. Chote. I presume 
it is too much to ask you to clean the 
basin when you have finished shav- 
ing.”). But his friends are very rich. 
Gene Fosdick introduces Chote to 
wealthy moments of American excess; 
his sister, Mirabelle, uses her charms, 
again American fashion, on the com- 
pletely baffled Chote. 

His father’s death gives Chote an op- 
portunity to drop his studies CAmeri- 
cans are far too serious about studies 
anyhow) and return to England. Reli- 
gion provides him neither solace for 
grief nor courage for the future. His 
college friends have dispersed, beaten 
to a man. Browning and Hook are lost 
souls, their failures compounded by a 
middle class education. 

So Mr. Sheed’s novel is a highly 
readable mixture of banter and satire 
—an excellent first novel. 

Josepn J. WoLFF 


Lay Siege to Heaven, by Louis de 
Wohl. 316 pp. Lippincott. $4.50. 


monc Louis de Wohl’s qualifica- 
tions as an historical novelist, three 
are conspicuous. He has the ability to 





pinpoint a significant character at the 
vortex of a spatial and temporal mael- 
strom. He selects at least some of his 
subjects from the same general milieu, 
making it possible for him to accumu- 
late a substantial and progressively use- 
ful backlog of historical data and local 
color. Finally, he draws on a source in- 
frequently and usually not very success- 
fully tapped by other novelists: the 
lives of spectacular saints. 

This last propensity is not uniformly 
happy in effect. In the first place, since 
the subject matter itself is sensational, 
the author is not forced to explore fully 
the motives, emotions and hidden con- 
flicts of his protagonists. To pursue 
such study would, admittedly, raise the 
serious problem of determining just 
what were these inner springs of outer 
action. Since the subject is a saint, the 
authenticity of this kind of interpreta- 
tion is of the utmost importance and, 
for most authors, at least, would re- 
quire a degree of investigation and 
meditation impossible to the rapid writ- 
er. In the second place, because the au- 
thor is rather severely limited to known 
facts, he normally finds himself in com- 
petition with the writer of a substan- 
tial biography that carries more con- 
viction because of the documentation 
possible. Finally, unlike the historian 
or biographer, he must supply dialogue 
that will be either anachronistic or ar- 
chaic and so, unless he has the skill 
of an Undset, will strike a strange note. 

In his treatment of the life of St. 
Catherine of Siena, Mr. de Wohl is 
not immune to these shortcomings. To 
anyone familiar with Jorgensen’s biog- 
raphy of Catherine, any subsequent ac- 
count of her is likely to seem anti-cli- 
mactic. Lay Siege to Heaven, moreover, 
has something of the air of formula 
production. Mona Lapa, Catherine’s 
mother, is a convincing prototype of 
Mrs. Bennet; her husband, the conven- 
tional awed father of a remarkable 
child. Catherine’s mystical experiences 
are narrated succinctly, then left to be 
taken on faith. The most vividly drawn 
character is that of the vacillating, piti- 
able Pope Urban VI, whom Catherine 
cajoles into returning to Rome. 

In the last analysis, the reader is less 
convinced of Catherine’s siege of heav- 
en, which seems to have fallen to her 
almost in her infancy, than astonished 
at her overwhelming conquest of earth. 

SisteR Mary Irma, B.V.M. 
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Where the Air Is Clear, by Carlos 
Fuentes. Translated by Sam Hile- 
man. 376 pp. Obolensky. $4.95. 


HIS TRANSLATION of Mexico's best- 

selling novel, Where the Air Is 
Clear, is a sprawling, unshapely book. 
It isn’t in fact so big a book as the 
monsters that dominate our best-seller 
lists (Poor No More and Hawaii), but 
it is every bit as tedious. 

Fuentes presents a panoramic view 
of Mexico City with, as it were, equal 
time or equal space given to each so- 
cial class. At every level he finds apathy 
and anguish, hatred for the United 
States and contempt for modern Mexi- 
co. The upper reaches of Mexican so- 
ciety, as Fuentes presents them, speak 
a kind of patois composed mostly of 
squibs drawn from Gide and Baude- 
laire. The lower reaches of society em- 
ploy a dialect that is seen more often 
on latrine walls than in a novel. 

The story that he tells is a tangled 
one but the tangling is mostly in the 
telling; not very much really seems to 
happen. The old money baron, Robles, 
overextends his investments, and _ his 
fortune passes to the hands of Roberto 
Regules, the lover of the beautiful but 
corrupt Pimpinella de Ovanda, who 
has married against the wishes of her 
family Rodrigo Pola, who . . . All of 
them are viewed cynically by Ixca Cien- 
fuegos, who is a patient listener. 

Carlos Fuentes’ insight into Mexico 
City’s literate society might well be a 
valid one. He presents these people as 
having no real voice or language of 
their own, but who communicate by 
exchanging cliches in French and Eng- 
lish. Fuentes himself seems to lack a 
personal voice. His tone and style shift 
nearly constantly. Clearly the book 
bears the impress of Dos Passos but 
there are pages that are more imitative 
of Joyce, Cummings, Mann, not mer- 
cifully Mexico Jack Kerouac. There is, 
however, a brief glimpse of a Mexican 
Willy Loman preparing himself for the 
classic death of a salesman. 

Fatton Evans 


Ruan, by Bryher. 191 pp. Pantheon. 
$3.50. 


~ee 1s a Cornish historian and 
archeologist who has been writing 
careful historical novels for a quarter 
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of a century. Ruan, her sixth effort, is 
an uneasy amalgam of history and fic- 
tion. 

As an evocation of the mood of sixth- 
century West Britain, Cornwall, Ire- 
land, Wales and the Scilly Islands, 
Ruan is successful. This was the period 
when the power of the Druid priests 
was crumbling before the Christian mis- 
sionaries—an uneasy time of shifting al- 
liances between king and prince and 
questioning of ancient values among 
simple people. As in all periods of great 
change, life continued ostensibly in the 
old patterns. Country fairs were held 
with dancing and trading, flirting and 
honey pies. Farmers planted their fields, 
dug their peat and cared for cows and 
sheep. The morning sun jeweled green 
bogs, and the sea was variously blue 
and grey and wine dark. In her evoca- 
tion of her own land’s-end country, 
beautiful then as now, Bryher is at her 
best. In the reconstruction of the life 
and customs of the Druid priests, the 
reader can feel confident of honest re- 
search. One wishes the author had pre- 
sented more about Druid beliefs and 
the impact of Christianity upon them. 

Unfortunately, however, Bryher is 
not writing history but a novel, and as 
fiction her book never comes alive. The 
boy Ruan—whose destiny is to be, not 
a Druid priest, but a sailor-wanderer, 
seeking ever more remote western is- 
lands—never quite jells as a character. 
Honorious, the gentle ascetic who was 
the last of the Druid high priests; Lydd, 
his wayward and perfidious ward; Fried- 
owald the Finnish sailor, searching for 
lands of gold—all remain equally shad- 
owy. Despite authenticity of research 
and beauty of descriptions, Ruan, as a 
novel, is what we in the library trade 
call a shelf-sitter. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


The Dean’s Watch, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. 383 pp. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $4.95. 


I N HER latest book, Elizabeth Goudge 

returns to the quiet and quaint Eng- 
lish cathedral town which was the 
scene of her earlier novel, The City of 
Bells. The period is mid-Victorian Eng- 
land, and her main figures are two el- 
derly men, Adam Ayscough, the austere 
dean of the cathedral, and Isaac Pea- 
body, a gifted but eccentric clockmaker. 





Though Isaac visits the deanery every 
Saturday to wind the clocks, he has 
shrunk from meeting the Dean, partly 
from natural shyness, but principally 
from his mistrust of all aspects of reli- 
gion, dating from an unhappy child- 
hood dominated by his clergyman fa- 
ther. One Saturday the Dean is con- 
fined to his home with a cold and en- 
counters Isaac, thus beginning a rela- 
tionship which proves spiritually prof- 
itable to both men. Isaac and Adam are 
equally unhappy in their home life; 
Isaac because of his spinster sister’s lack 
of sympathy, and the Dean because of 
his wife’s indifference. 

Isaac instructs the Dean in horology; 
the Dean brings Isaac ultimately to an 
appreciation of religion. Both men in- 
crease their enjoyment of life, and even 
the spinster sister and the selfish wife 
are softened. Miss Goudge fills out her 
slight story with a wealth of convincing 
detail about the art of clockmaking and 
paints in a rich background of village 
life. Two delightful though improbable 
young people provide a romantic sub- 
plot. The author seems to be striving 
for the effect of one of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas tales, and except for the fact that 
The Dean’s Watch is twice as long and 
has half the humor of one of Dickens’ 
comparable efforts, the result is admir- 
able. Here is a book suitable for the 
reader who longs for a sweet and sim- 
ple story, well-written and guaranteed 
to shock the sensibilities of no one. 

MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


The Light in the Piazza, by Eliza- 


beth Spencer. 110 pp. McGraw- 
Hill. $3. 


T= THEME of this novel is an unusu- 
al one. The setting is the romantic 
and beautiful city of Florence, Italy, 
where an American woman, Margaret 
Johnson, and her pretty daughter, Clara, 
are tourists. Clara’s problem is one with 
which we are becoming increasingly 
familiar and sympathetic: she is men- 
tally retarded. Margaret’s problem is 
Clara. 

Day and night this mother must be 
on the alert—tactful, quick-thinking, 
protective. When Clara meets hand- 
some, romantic Fabrizio, the mother’s 
problem is intensified, for the two 
young people fall in love. Fabrizio is 
so enchanted ‘with Clara’s beauty and 
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Elizabeth Spencer: An innocent abroad 


sweetness he never suspects the real sit- 
uation and because of Margaret’s un- 
familiarity with the Italian language, 
she is unable to explain. She believes 
separation will solve the problem. Hop- 
ing her daughter may forget the young 
Italian in new surroundings, she and 
Clara travel on to Rome. She is defeat- 
ed by Clara’s reaction. 

The average reader may not agree 
with the way Margaret solves her prob- 
lem—certainly this reviewer does not— 
but it makes interesting reading. Two 
questions torment the thoughtful read- 
er. Does the mother of a girl like Clara 


| have the moral right to shift her re- 


sponsibility to other shoulders? And 
what happens to a girl like this one, 
unprepared for life as she is, when she 
finds herself alone among strangers in 
a strange country and, in a way, at 
their mercy? Only a Margaret Johnson 
7. have the heart to do what she 
The plot is original and the story is 
written engagingly, without boring de- 
tail. The author knows her locale and 
portrays her characters well. It is not a 
long novel, only 110 pages, and can 
easily be read in one evening. But the 
next day you will read it again, and 
then leave it for guests to enjoy. 
Marre Butter Correy 


A Number of Things, by Honor 
Tracy. 248 pp. Random House. 
$3.95. 


Hox Tracy has been richly en- 
dowed with Irish wit, as she aptly 
demonstrates in her latest novel. She 
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was born in Dublin where she started 
writing after the war. She became a 
foreign correspondent for a newspaper 
and traveled over Europe and the Far 
East, British Guiana and the West In- 
dies. All of this provides her with a wide 
canvas to portray her zany characters. 

The hero of A Number of Things is 
Henry Lamb, a young Englishman who, 
on the strength of a successful first nov- 
el, is appointed a roving correspondent 
in Trinidad for an English literary mag- 
azine. Henry’s experiences with his 
shipboard companions, Wendy Perone, 
Mr. Moyes, Mr. Trott, Miss Hand- 
shawe and Father Pink, an Anglican 
minister, are amusing and unusual. 
Their plan for a Christmas party and 
the way it turns out are hilarious. Even 
more so is Henry’s sponsoring of an at- 
tractive Islander, Candida Firebrace, 
and her unconventional behavior at the 
Governor’s luncheon. 

Miss Tracy’s conception of her Brit- 
ish characters is not likely to endear her 
to the English. Anglican Father Pink is 
perhaps the most amusing of them all. 
When his assistant tells him, “The 
Merrilee family have bespoken me to 
bless their new Cadillac at five,” Father 
Pink replies, “Oh, bother these new 
Cadillacs, We'll have to make a rule, 
Alf: No blessing of Cadillacs until the 
final installment is paid.” 

Another Islander tells Henry she 
would like to visit London and, in all 
seriousness, adds, “All my life I’ve taken 
an interest in snow. My girl friend sent 
me a boxful last Christmas, but when 
the parcel arrived the box was emptee. 
There had been robberee in the mails.” 

There is nothing deep or thought- 
provoking about this book, but it is rec- 
ommended to while away an idle after- 
noon or a stormy evening—or any time 
you need a good laugh. , 

Marie Butter CorFey 


The Chess Players, by Frances Par- 
kinson Keyes. 533 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $4.95. 


¥ HE NAME of Paul Morphy, the great 
Creole chess player who was hailed 
in London, Paris, New York and Hava- 
na, is still revered by devout chess 
players. His fame originated in his na- 
tive New Orleans where he bested all 
comers while in his early teens. The 
prodigious memory which assured vic- 





tory in matches with Europeans as well 
as American masters was both an asset 
and hindrance in his legal studies. 
Young Morphy absorbed and retained 
complex legal codes readily, but his 
training was so rapid that he had to 
wait for his twenty-first birthday before 
he could be admitted to the bar. In 
the meantime, travels connected with 
chess made him lose touch with law 
firms which he might have joined. Only 
the Civil War provided him with the 
opportunity to use his talents by assist- 
ing the Confederacy in diplomatic deal- 
ings in Paris. And there he was an in- 
nocent party to the scandal centering 
around the lost love of his youth and 
which eventually rendered him a gen- 
tle recluse who abandoned chess and 
lived out his short life in his native city. 

Mrs. Keyes’ latest novel centers on 
this interesting character, and, by her 
own admission, the only fictitious char- 
acters are the heartless girl Paul loved 
and her family. 

The story flows so smoothly that the 
length, which is disproportionate to the 
plot, can be forgiven. Interspersed 
quotes from source materials and hand- 
some jacket and end papers scarcely 
compensate for the weak binding which, 
in this review copy, gave way before 
one reading. The fact that the book will 
scarcely stand up to rereadings is in- 
deed unfortunate, for this is a welcome 
novel of interest beyond the chess 
players’ small world and the circle of 
Keyes’ fans. 

Prccy SuLLIvAN 


Tender and Violent Elizabeth, by 
Henri Troyat. Translated by Mil- 
dred Marmur. 311 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $4.50. 


I F Exrzasetu, the tender and violent 
of M. Troyat’s novel, is alive today, 
she is now in her forty-sixth year, and 
it would be interesting to know with 
what kind of feeling she looks back on 
those turbulent days of her awakening 
womanhood so detailed in this novel 
by “the youngest member of the French 
Academy.” Is she trying to forget the 
sensual abandon of her love affair with 
the hedonistic Christian Weber, who 
despite his older years was still a child 
who could not and would not accept 
the responsibilities of love? Is she em- 
bittered or enriched by the memories 
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of this ill-fated fledgling flight of the 
heart? And what about Patrice, the 
young composer whom she married on 
the rebound from Christian only to 
leave him the first time she again came 
under her old lover’s spell? Did she re- 
turn to Patrice finally when she real- 
ized the full measure of her lover’s sel- 
fishness, to accept his devotion and to 
live somewhat happily? We don’t know 
really. The novel is prologue. At the 
end, Elizabeth, bereft of both paramour 
and husband, has just endured an abor- 
tion in a Swiss hospital and sends for 
her mother: “I don’t know how to live 
any more,” she writes, “or why to live.” 

If this sounds as though there are 
shades of Modern Romance or True 
Confessions in Troyat’s novel, so be it. 
Despite his academic qualifications, he 
writes in a nineteenth-century romantic 
idiom spiced with twentieth-century 
realism. If at times his sentimental at- 
tachment to his nineteen-year-old hero- 
ine is touching, it is also divorced from 
the larger context of reality. 

It is difficult to determine whether or 
not the novel has won or lost anything 
in translation, but at one point when 
several handsome Austrian ski instruc- 
tors make their appearance at the ski 
resort operated by Elizabeth’s parents 
in the French Alps, the women are de- 
scribed as “devouring them with their 
eyes.” One hardly expects anything like 
that from a member of the French 
Academy, no matter how young. 

Cuartes W. JOHNSON 


The Man Who Captivated New 
York, by Rosalie Lieberman. 190 
pp. Doubleday. $3.50. 


nm ANGELO, better known a 
while back as “The Man Who 
Sold Christmas,” returns to cause mod- 
erate havoc in a New York monastery. 
His simplicity rivals St. Francis’, his 
faith moves mountains and his love of 
God is so complete and ecstatic that it 
lifts him, soul and body, toward Heav- 
en—several feet off the ground. This 
levitation, while not unknown in the 
annals of sanctity, is considered highly 
irregular at St. Lawrence’s, and—since 
it occurs outside the front door and is 
witnessed by several passers-by—is 
frowned on by his embarrassed superi- 
or, who promptly arranges a visit with 
a psychiatrist to cure Brother Angelo. 
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The conference, however, does little 
except confuse the psychiatrist, and 
Brother Angelo returns to his duties 
only to be confronted by a determined 
lady who, having first seen him sus- 
pended in mid-air, is certain that he 
is destined by God to repair the Church 
of St. Lucy, damaged by a storm. 

It is more or less a natural law that, 
with this sort of book, the reader will 
accept with aplomb a seemingly impos- 
sible event as an original premise, and 
follow unquestioningly any series of 
logical consequences which ensue—but 
he will balk like a mule should the 
shadow of improbability touch the plot. 
Miss Lieberman, having successfully 
molded Brother Angelo as a simple but 
living, breathing man, unfortunately 
surrounds him with a wooden, anony- 
mous lot of characters, narrates his ac- 
tivities in an over-simple style, and— 
worst of all—in seeking to demonstrate 
his faith, she allows her plot to wan- 
der along merely improbable paths. 

Despite the warmth and sturdy sim- 
plicity and trusting, childlike love of 
God which emanate from Brother An- 
gelo, this novel does not measure up to 
its theme. 

VirciniA JULIER 


The Collected Short Stories of Con- 
rad Aiken. 566 pp. World. $6. 


HE FINISH, the world and the Wel- 

tanschauung of Conrad Aiken’s sto- 
ries seem all to have been elaborated 
either by an evocative narration or by 
stream of consciousness from the strong 
and beautiful lines of his major poetry. 
As Mark Schorer says in the Preface 
to this collection, the entire body of 
Aiken’s work—poetry, critical essays, a 
remarkable autobiography, four novels, 
a play, these short stories—is “stamped 
with the mark of his imagination, and 
could have been written by Conrad 
Aiken alone.” 

Not one of the forty-one stories col- 
lected here fails in its finish—the bi- 
zarre, the incongruous, the amoral not- 
withstanding. Some reflect dark mystery 
as does “Gehenna” (“And how easy— 
once more—to slip back into the flux 
itself, into that deeper current, that pri- 
mordial chaos, which is really I! My 
own Gehenna, now as always, awaits 
me there within, with all its horrors 
and all its magnificence.”); others re- 





flect fleet beauty as does “The Orange 
Moth” (“When he opened the book, 
he found that the pages were soft or. 
ange moth-wings; and incredibly fine, 
indecipherable, in purple, a poem of 
extraordinary beauty was written 
here.” ); still others, a wry to terrifying 
turn as does “The Disciple” (“Each 
time that I have clearly visualized this 
set of chessmen, with its kings, and its 
fallen Judas, I have half-surrendered to 
the most unaccountable impulse to 
right the fallen piece.” ). More precise. 
ly, each story is a kind of Georgian 
congeries of these several qualities to 
that story’s exact measure. And each is 
a model of form, structure and period 
English prose. 

The world of these stories is a 
uniquely centripetal one, one for guard- 
ed knowing. It cannot be experienced 
unrelievedly. For each story probes the 
plight of modern. man lost either in the 
self, in the megapolis or in a hostile 
universe. Aiken’s mood throughout has 
much that suggests the T. S. Eliot of 
“Prufrock,” “The Portrait of a Lady” 
and “The Waste Land.” Aiken’s is the 
same sliding propriety of pre-World 
War I Boston, the same bewilderment, 
the same fevered beauty, terrifying loss 
of nerve and isolating egoism. The firm 
conclusion in Aiken as in Eliot is pat- 
ent: egoism, for all its tortured roman- 
tics, is the final destructive. His world 
seems hybrid of those of Pater and 
Dowson and Henry James, yet it is also 
a dantesque world. At worst its people 
are opportunists stung by the hornets 
of self, or adrift like Francesca and 
Paolo; at best, they wander in a kind 
of ante-purgatory yet untouched by the 
hope of spiritual growth. But Aiken’s 
stories do not seem to reach any such 
turning as came in Eliot’s work after 
1930 and the “Ash Wednesday.” 

Few men are graced to avoid com- 
pletely the mood—so much also that of 
his typical story—caught by Aiken's 
poetic line, “Winter is there, outside, 
is here in me.” The Socratic and pro 
verbial wisdom of “know thyself” may 
require some men to enter vicarious 
realms usually not admitted of. As 
warning, Aiken’s work has captured 4 
Weltanschauung in which not only all 
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supernatural beliefs but also all ethical 
sanctions are void. As old as the [era 
clitean flux and as new if less violent 
than Sartre, it identifies much that is 
of our time, as both symptom and ef- 
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fect, How many tread only the fringes 
of this despair? 

And there is always the Aiken magic. 
When he says in other lines of his po- 
etry, “And in my heart they will re- 
member always—/They knew you once, 
O beautiful and wise,” he seems to 
mean, “O beautiful is wise.” Beauty in 
poem and in story is brought into being 
by man’s genius; beauty has its wise 
movement. It may move us to fuller 
vision. 

Hersert Burke 


Eight Men, by Richard Wright. 250 
pp. World. $3.95. 


N THIS posthumous volume of eight 
| short stories, the late Richard 
Wright, who died in Paris this past 
November, proved once again that he 
was the most important Negro author 
of our generation. Uneven as the stories 
in this present collection may be—and 
they range from the most delicate and 
charming pieces in the folk manner to 
almost raucous imitations of Kafka— 
they all betray a feeling for language 
and a narrative sense rare indeed in 
contemporary fiction. 

As a Negro, Wright was always con- 
scious of the place of his people in the 
contemporary scheme of things,. and 
who would deny him his right to that 
consciousness? As an artist, however— 
and he was always just that—he did 
succeed, after some false starts, in uni- 
versalizing his characters, so that in 
this volume, with some few exceptions, 
his people are more truly examples of 
suffering, struggling humanity than 
mere Negro types. Sympathy with the 
human condition then, not mere pro- 
test, marks his final work. Bitterness is 
here certainly, but, again, who can pos- 
sibly register a complaint? Wright had 
every reason to be bitter. 

A naturalist by inclination, Richard 
Wright spares us little detail, and many 
readers will find some of the short sto- 
ties in Eight Men offensive in their al- 
most clinical detail. But few will, one 
thinks, be able to resist the unsophisti- 
cated charm of “The Man Who Was 
Almost a Man” and “The Man Who 
Saw the Flood”—two of the finest pieces 
in the collection. 

A troubled and tormented man, Rich- 
ard Wright sought in a foreign land the 
freedom he could not find among us. 
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Richard Wright: Proved once again 


That he was forced to do so is a part 
of our national shame; that he rose 
above his handicaps and achieved gen- 
uine stature as a creative artist is sufh- 
cient answer to those who insist that 
the Negro cannot rise above those han- 
dicaps. 
STEPHEN P. Ryan 


Spring Song and Other Stories, by 
Joyce Cary. 285 pp. Harper. 
$3.95. 


7 SHORT sToRIES of Joyce Cary 
are a better introduction to his ma- 
jor work than all the books and articles 
about him and his art. He was an amaz- 
ing storyteller who ignored all the rules 
of the craft and achieved a success com- 
mensurate with the virtue of his novels. 
These stories are as full of his power 
as are the novels, but can be read far 
more easily and give the same impres- 
sion in miniature. 

There .are adventure stories here, 
love stories, stories about nothing at all, 
it would seem at first reading, and they 
are the best; his tales of childhood arz 
eerie. Children naturally form the sub- 
ject of many short stories since it is 
from that time that most of us draw our 
first beginning in the art of writing, 
but Cary’s tales about them are like no 
other. He seems able to descend at will 
and live among them and see things 
through their eyes, which before has 
been deemed impossible. It is not a 
comfortable experience to feel as a 
child, which is what he can make us 
do; it only increases our feeling of sor- 


row which generally pervades us, but 
it gives us an understanding and a love 
which should be the purpose of all art 
and ever is in Cary. 


Witu1aM Regapy 


Stories from the “New Yorker,” 
1950-1960. 780 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $7.50. 


HEN THE New Yorker issues a vol- 

ume of its short stories, it is a 
foregone conclusion that the quality 
will be good. The only question is how 
good, how many approach greatness 
and how many are mere exercises in 
the New Yorker's well-known style of 
evocative reminiscence. Since this is 
an anthology of the magazine’s best, the 
editors have not given much room to 
stories that didn’t come off. 

Among the best stories are J. D. Sal- 
inger’s “Raise High the Roof Beam”; 
Elizabeth Spencer's “First Dark”; 
Robert Henderson’s “Immortality”; and 
Saul Bellow’s “Father To Be.” Many 
are about insecurities, fears, vulner- 
abilities. They all share an amazing per- 
ceptiveness about humanity. 

I missed Rebecca West’s story of the 
five weak-witted sisters named for ships, 
and would have substituted it for the 
mannered “Chopin” by Natasha Stew- 
art. The latter is an extreme example 
of the beautifully civilized, subtle prose 
style which, while it characterizes a 
distinct school of modern American 
prose for which the New Yorker is 
chiefly responsible, often loses strength 
through over-polishing. 

Several English and Irish writers 
have made their American reputations 
through the New Yorker. Among the 
Irish, Frank O’Connor, Benedict Kiely, 
Mary Lavin and Maeve Brennan are 
represented in this collection. Since 
their work is often imbedded in Cath- 
olicism as a turquoise in matrix, they 
are of special interest to Catholic read- 
ers. The only story in the collection 
which a Catholic might consider objec- 
tionable is by a Catholic, J. F. Powers. 
His “Death of a Favorite” concerns a 
couple of priests playing sacrilegious 
games with a crucifix. Philip Roth plays 
games with the religious beliefs of 
Jews in “Defender of the Faith,” but 
he does it with more good will and 
thereby saves the spirit of his story. 

Orca M. PETErson 
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Letter from 


IRELAND Ni 


iis DiiLon is making ready to go 
E on an American lecture tour for the 
first time in the fall of 1961. This is 
good news to her friends because she is 
the kind of Irish public relations per- 
sonality who all too seldom graces 
American platforms. 

She was born in 1920 in Galway 
where her father was a professor in the 
University College of that ancient city, 
renowned for its special character and 
charm. Her mother was Geraldine, 
daughter of Count Plunkett, one of the 
famous personalities of the movement 
for freedom in the first decades of this 
century. He was a barrister by profes- 
sion and the author of several books. 
Antiquarian and linguist, he was in 
the forefront, too, of the Irish cultural 
revival and was appointed Minister for 
Fine Arts in the first Dail Eireann—a 
ministry symptomatic of the idealistic 
approach to the new Ireland. People 
still regret that that Ministry was abol- 
ished in sterner times. Count Plunkett’s 
son, Joseph, was executed in 1916. He 
was one of the seven signatories of the 
Proclamation of the Republic and per- 
haps ‘the’ chief interpreter of the mys- 
tique .of the movement for freedom. 
His poem, “I See His Blood upon the 
Rose,” is one of the classics of the pe- 
riod. A pacifist by nature and a man 
of books, the military life came hard on 
Joseph Plunkett. His story is one of 
the great romantic episodes of the In- 
surrection, as he was married in his 
prison cell to a young art student, 
Grace Gifford, just before he was led 
out and executed by the firing squad. 

With such a family background, it 
is not surprising that Eilis Dillon is a 
woman of considerable and varied tal- 
ent. She began to write at the age of 
seven, stories for children in Irish. By 
this time the author of some twenty 
books in English, she is well-known as 
a master of her craft and her work has 
been translated into French, German, 
Swedish, Dutch, Norwegian and Ietali- 
an. Among her titles (published in the 
U.S.A. by Funk & Wagnalls) are: The 
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Lost Island, The San Sebastian, The 
House on the Shore, The Singing Cave, 
The Island of Horses (chosen by the 
Sunday Times survey as one of the 
“Hundred Best Books”). Intimately ac- 
quainted with Connemara from her ear- 
ly childhood, she has made this region 
the colourful background to many of her 
books and the New York Herald Trib- 
une particularly praised her “masterly 
evocation of a special way of life.” 
When her novel The Bitter Glass ap- 
peared under the imprint of Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, The New York Times 
unreservedly acclaimed it as “a warm 
and subtly written story.” 

In 1940 Eilis Dillon married Cormac 
O’Cuilleanain, Professor of the History 
of Irish Literature, University College, 
Cork, and Warden of the well-known 
Honan Hostel. The Collegiate Chapel 
of this students’ residence was built in 
1915 and was all the rage in its day 
because it was among the first modern 
examples of Irish architecture and art. 
Hiberno-Romanesque in style, its main 
doorway is a faithful reproduction of 
the twelfth-century St. Cronan’s 
Church in Roscrea. Crowds of visitors 
still resort to it every year to study its 
remarkably unified interior and its bril- 
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liant Purser and Clarke stained glag 
windows. The Honan Chapel is a soy 
of symbol in stone of the new Ireland 
after 1916; patriots with a feeling for 
art maintain that it saved us from the 
suffocation of British “art” as typified 
in Victorian romantic monstrosities. 

I spent a week end recently with the 
O’Cuilleanain family. They have three 
children: Eilean, Maire and Cormac 
Og. Their home is the Warden's 
House, set in the beautiful college 
grounds through which a branch of the 
river Lee flows glinting and sparkling, 
Eilis suggested a walk to look at the 
last of the autumn colours still bur. 
nishing the trees. We talked music 
rather than books. She was torn for a 
long period between those two loves. 
She played in the Cork Symphony Or 
chestra for several years and thought 
seriously of becoming a_ professional 
cellist. Music is still her most serious 
distraction from writing. 

Fair-haired, tall and slender, with a 
deceptively unassuming manner, she 
has brought living to a very fine art 
when she can fit such a significant lit- 
erary output into the framework of her 
domestic duties. 

“How do you get round to every- 
thing?” 

“Well, I never lose time shopping. I 
try to do all the creative writing in the 
morning and not go out. I get through 
letters and other literary chores in the 
afternoon .. .” There is no hint of Bo- 
hemianism in her perfectly ordered 
home, so I was still left wondering. 

Professor O’Cuilleanain likes to go 
abroad for the long summer holidays. 
They are familiar with Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Spain and Italy. 
Eilis’ knowledge of continental lan- 
guages enables her to tackle with com- 
plete aplomb housekeeping in almost 
any country. She has lectured in Irish 
and in English on historical and liter- 
ary subjects, but travel, too, is one of 
her themes. She is a frequent broadcast- 
er on Radio Eireann. It will be seen, 
therefore, how well equipped she is for 
an American lecture tour, since her 
high rating as a speaker is already es- 
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tablished. 


or oF the most interesting books of 
the 1960 publications was The 
Shaping of Modern Ireland, edited by 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, published by 
(Continued on page 86) 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 


The Church in Crisis: A Hisory of 
the General Councils, 325-1870, 
by Philip Hughes. 384 pp. Han- 
over House. $4.95. 


LL HISTORY writing represents two 
A operations: the collection of data 
and the telling of the tale. Some histori- 
ans achieve fame for their discoveries 
of facts which are the meat of the pro- 
fession; others excel by the brilliance 
of their style and attain enviable status 
as authors whose books are read. Rare 
indeed is the master craftsman who 
combines both talents. One such is 
Philip Hughes. The Church in Crisis 
demonstrates again the skill that char- 
acterized his History of the Church, his 
three-volume Reformation in England 
and the other works which have estab- 
lished him as one of the foremost Eng- 
lsh (now American) authorities on 
the history of the Church. 

The present volume is divided into 
twenty chapters, one for each of the 
ecumenical councils. Monsignor 
Hughes approaches his subject with the 
view that “. . . a good part of the story 
of any council must necessarily be the 
story of what caused it to be sum- 
moned, and of the forces that shaped 
the men who played the leading roles 
in it.” These points he handles succinct- 
ly and accurately. In describing indi- 
vidual councils, he successfully com- 
presses a tremendous amount of infor- 
mation into the few pages allotted to 
each. Balancing the factual material are 
some thoughtful judgments and incisive 
character assessments. 

Monsignor Hughes does not pretend 
that the matter can be simplified for 
hasty digestion; indeed, he relies on his 
fine narrative style to guide the reader 
through the complexities of his subject. 
If any chapter must be singled out, the 
final one, “The Vatican Council, 1869- 
70,” is particularly well done. It is in- 
teresting to note that over twenty-five 
per cent of the bishops at this council, 
as late as 1870, were Italians—a fact 
that drew caustic comment from the 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. For readers who 
wish to pursue the issues further, the 
scattered footnotes and comments on 
further reading in the Appendix will 
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help. In fact, everyone should read this 
Appendix! 

The Church in Crisis is a book of 
permanent value. It represents a fine 
example of the writing of ecclesiastical 
history for the general reader. Of the 
four brief histories of the councils now 
in print, it is easily the best. 


Raymonp H. ScumManpt / 


Revolution and Papacy, 1769-1846, 


by E. E. Y. Hales. 320 pp. Han- | 


over House. $4.50. 


M*: Hates has already told us the 
stories of Pius IX and of the 
Church in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. He here goes back and 
tells us of the situation which Pius in- 
herited on his accession. This is a fasci- 
nating work and one of immense erudi- 
tion, but it is not a comfortable book 
for a Catholic reader. 

Common opinion—not unnaturally— 
thinks of the French Revolution as the 
great turning point both in religious 
and in secular history and contrasts the 
society of the ancien regime with the 
society of the Revolution. Mr. Hales 
does not accept this unhistorical view. 
Victory in the great Hundred Years 
War of the Reformation went neither 
to Catholics nor to Protestants but to 
the politiques—to the men who argued 
that the best hope of peace lay in a 
toleration of the forms of religion but 
the subordination of its essence to the 
State. The Church is familiar with at- 
tacks and, so long as this was merely 
the language of its enemies, no great 
harm was done. But in 1773, Pope 
Clement XIV surrendered to the secu- 
larist monarchs who were demanding 
the subordination of the Church; in a 
vain hope of peace, he suppressed the 
main defenders of the Church’s inde- 
pendence, the Jesuits. The manner of 
his surrender—a Bull in which charges 
were brought against the Society that 
were both false and in contradiction to 
the testimony of Clement’s own pre- 
decessor, the imprisonment to death of 
the Fathers in the Castle of San An- 
gelo—was humiliating. It was, said Pius 
XI, “a painful page in our history.” It 






E. E. Y. Hales: A strange truth 


was from this surrender far more than 
from the Revolution that Mr. Hales 
traces the Church’s misfortunes. 
Oddly enough, far from there being 
any conflict of principle between the 
ancien regime and the Revolution in 
their attitudes towards the Church, 
those attitudes were almost exactly sim- 
ilar. Bourbon monarchs and Joseph II 
before the Revolution, the architects of 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
and Napoleon after it, had alike sub- 
stantially the same ambition: to pre- 
serve the forms of religion and to keep 
the Church firmly the subordinate of 
the State. It was surprising how far 
even the best pope of those years—Pius 
VIl—was prepared to go in accepting 
the secularist claims, and Mr. Hales 
well brings out the curious fact that it 
was probably an accident which pre- 
vented Pius from composing his quarrel 
with Napoleon. The Pope, he argues, 
would probably have accepted Napole- 
on’s Gallican subordination of the 
Church to the State over Europe in 
general. He broke with Napoleon only 
because Napoleon refused to allow the 
Pope to keep his temporal power in 
Romagna—an ambition which probably 
on its own merits was not very sensible. 
Mr. Hales then turns to the problems 
of 1815. He states fairly the reasoning 
which led Pius VII and Consalvi, the 
“good Pope” and the “great Cardinal,” 
to decide that it was necessary for the 
independence of the Papacy that it re- 
claim not only Rome but the full papal 
states, including the Romagna, where 
papal rule was manifestly unpopular 
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and could only be imposed by force, 
but he does not conceal his opinion that 
the adoption of the formula of “throne 
and altar” as a Catholic slogan was a 
fatal mistake. It was not merely that 
the legitimate regimes proved in the 
end unstable and that the Church there- 
fore suffered for her alliance with them, 
but that the alliance was of its nature 
unprincipled and uneducated. The 
Catholic monarchs of those years, 
whether of France, of Austria or of the 
Italian principalities, were not, in any 
real sense, Catholic monarchs at all. A 
superficial judgment, shocked by the 
excesses of the Revolution and of Na- 
poleon, might think that a return to 
the old dynasties meant a return to 
Catholic traditions, but no educated 
person could think that. It was obvious 
that these monarchies had no ambition 
but to return to the Gallican tradition 
of a subordination of the Church to the 
State. The alliance of throne and altar 
meant in reality a subordination of altar 
to throne. It was a scandal when Rome 
lent itself to such a policy, and a cry- 
ing scandal when it carried its uncon- 
ditional support of monarchy so far as 
to rebuke the Catholic Irish, the Cath- 
olic Belgians and the Catholic Poles, 
when they demanded Catholic liberties 
from Protestant England, Protestant 
Holland and Orthodox Russia. Pius 
VII's prestige was such that, so long as 
he lived, a colorable case could be made 
for it that the Papal regime was the 
regime which the people wanted, at any 
rate in the city of Rome. But after 
Pius’ death, under the rules of Leo 
XII and Gregory XVI, when the Cardi- 
nals armed the brigand Sanfedisti to 
maintain in the provinces a sort of 
lynch law that had no pretence of a ba- 
sis in justice, papal temporal power in 
the form that it had assumed had be- 
come one of the major scandals of the 
Church. 

Pius IX, of course, well understood 
that and tried to reform things when he 
became pope. It was too late. His re- 
forms failed. He was driven back on 
reaction. Under protest and by the ac- 
tion of the Church’s enemies, he even- 
tually lost temporal power which he 
thought essential for the liberty of the 
Church. The consequence of its loss, 
to the surprise of friends and foes alike, 
was that the Church under Leo XIII, 
freed from the entanglements of Italian 
politics, was able to speak urbi et orbi 
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with a sureness of voice that it had 
never possessed for four hundred years. 

Mr. Hales is a great scholar. He is 
no lover of paradox for its own sake. 
He does full justice to the fortitude of 
Pius VI and Pius VII under persecu- 
tion. Yet he shows without flinching 
the strange truth that here was a period 
when the power of the Papacy was 
greatly weakened by the actions of the 
popes and strengthened by its enemies’ 
actions which those enemies and the 
popes were united in thinking would 
weaken it fatally. 

CuristoPpHER Ho .tis 


The Churches and the Church: A 
Study of Ecumenism, by Bernard 
Leeming, S.J. 340 pp. Newman. 
$6.50. 


What Is an Ecumenical Council? 
by Thoralf T. Thielen. 185 pp. 
Newman. $2.95. 


A GROWING interest in interchurch re- 
lations, not only among Protes- 
tants, but also among Catholics, has 
culminated in the stirring call of Pope 
John XXIII to all “separated brethren” 
to take heed of the coming Council in 
Rome, and to all Catholics to work and 
pray for their “return.” 

American Catholics, unlike the 
French and the German particularly, 
have not shown great activity in this 
field; a sign of this is the lack of Amer- 
ican literature on the subject. The 
movement has been a dialogue in slow 
motion, and not long ago little better 
than a dogfight. 

Now we have an excellent introduc- 
tion to the whole intricate matter—The 
Churches and the Church by Father 
Leeming—exactly what has been need- 
ed. The author begins with a factual 
account of the Ecumenical Movement, 
that is, the stirring within the Protes- 
tant bodies towards a union which, they 
recognized, should have some visible 
sign. In this matter, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, on the one hand, and 
the Church of South India scheme, on 
the other, are the most striking exam- 
ples. Father Leeming examines the 
causes of these astonishing and in many 
ways encouraging signs, but he is not 
uncritical and he points out problems 
inherent in the attempt. They are in- 
deed so formidable that only the action 
of the Holy Spirit working in the great 





multitude could have brought about the 
results already achieved. 

At first, the Ecumenical Movement 
was only a Protestant phenomenon, but 
as insights grew, so the fact of the Ro- 
man Church loomed ever larger. We 
are given in this book the reaction to 
this Fact, and then a chapter, the sixth, 
on the counter-reaction of Rome itself 
—first of all, an historical survey on 
what the reaction was and then an im- 
portant chapter giving the theological 
reasons for what might appear to oth- 
ers outside the Church as being a 
somewhat mystifying approach by 
Rome. 

The discussions and historical sur- 
veys are supported by a careful and 
most useful array of documents and 
references. At the end of the book may 
be found, for instance, the Toronto 
Declaration of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, the 
1950 Instruction of the Holy Office on 
Ecumenism and the 1948 pastoral let- 
ter of the Dutch hierarchy. The author 
also provides a useful bibliography. 

The second book under review, What 
Is an Ecumenical Council? by Mon- 
signor Thielen, is pleasantly written 
and is not so much for the specialist as 
for the general reader who really wants 
to know what an Ecumenical Council 
is all about. The author, of course, uses 
the word ecumenical in the traditional 
Catholic sense: a council convoked or 
recognized by the Roman Pontiff as 
representing in some way the whole 
Church. 

It is important to recognize the im- 
portant role of popular expositions on 
the subject and not to expect of them 
the ponderous seriousness and overlad- 
en pages of the scholarly work, nor 
should such writings be judged as 
though they were meant for the schol- 
ar’s desk; they are meant for the lay- 
man’s study, for the living room shelf, 
for the commuter. On the other hand, 
they should be accurate and not writ- 
ten down to an audience which is, in 
fact, fairly well informed already. Nor 
should they gloss over the thorny ques- 
tions but should state them and answer 
them as well as possible. This book is 
a brave effort to do precisely this: with- 
in his terms of reference, the author has 
done very well. He expounds the his- 
tory, the nature, the convoking, the 
voting, the presiding over a general 
council—and other kindred subjects. 


Tue Critic 
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Does he concentrate too much on the 
papacy as the authority and not allow 
enough of it to the bishops? One rather 
hopes that the coming council will re- 
store the balance a little after the tre- 
mendous concentration on papal author- 
ity at the last council. 

There is much curious and out-of- 
the-way information brought together 
in this book, and a particularly inter- 
esting section outlines possible or prob- 
able areas in which the coming council 
may legislate. The list includes such 
topics as the use of the vernacular in 
the liturgy, a married diaconate, ap- 
proaches to Protestant Churches, servile 
work on Sunday, the Index, the lay 
apostolate. 

While the era of the Council of 
Trent just passing gave the impression 
of a Church besieged, the present age 
-inaugurated perhaps by the next 
council—will display the image of a 
Church invigorated and on the march. 
This book should do much to rouse in- 
terest in and prayer for what lies ahead 
in Rome in 1962. 

CotumsBa Cary-Extwes, O.S.B. 


The Papal Princes: A History of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, by 
Glenn D. Kittler. 369 pp. Funk 
and Wagnalls. $4.95. 


N° satisFAcToRY book-length history 
of the College of Cardinals exists, 
and few have even been attempted. It 
is this lacuna in ecclesiastical history 
that The Papal Princes attempts to fill. 

The book’s basic weakness is the au- 
thor’s confusion about what he was try- 
ing to do. This work might be described 
as a popular history of the Church or, 
better, a history of the papacy. But a 
history of the College of Cardinals it 
certainly is not! The reviewer is remind- 
ed of John Farrow’s fine Pageant of the 
Popes, for that is the style and also the 
subject of this volume—on the pretext, 
it seems, that most popes were cardinals 
anyway before their elevation. Towards 
the end we find vignettes of other cardi- 
nals, but these sketch men who have al- 
teady been popularized. Many of the 
truly great cardinals are not even men- 
tioned; constitutional matters receive 
short shrift. 

Stylistically, the book is chatty to the 
point of being irritating, although of 
course it is aimed at “the average read- 
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er.” Yet even that hypothetical fellow 
deserves better than the considerable 
amount of false information he receives, 
either in the form of outright error or 
inaccurate simplifications. Some exam- 
ples: on page 81, it is said that papal 
infallibility was decreed during the pon- 
tificate of Leo XIII; on page 347, the 
decree is correctly attributed to Pius 
IX. Kittler also states that Formosus was 
the first bishop to become pope; that 
the Council of Nicaea settled differ- 
ences between Rome and Constantino- 
ple (five years before the latter was 
founded!); that Otto of Brunswick was 
a Hohenstaufen; and that under Henry 
IV the Holy Roman Empire was a 
cluster of feudal states. 

Who would not wince at these: the 
cardinals began as clergy who, through 
“their ability to open and close influen- 
tial or threatening doors” came to be 
called “hinge-men”; “the first three 
Crusades hadn’t accomplished very 
much”; Luther was “the best thing that 
could have happened to the Catholic 
Church, in terms of the _ internal 
changes he indirectly effected”; “Indul- 
gences had been traditional in the 
Church since its first days”; an indul- 
gence is “a period of time”; the Church 
was in a “disparate shape”; Huss was 
executed for “heresies he had not 
preached.” Accuracy is lacking in the 
treatment of the Investiture Controver- 
sy, Henry VIII's relations with Anne 
Boleyn, etc. 

As we said: no satisfactory book- 
length history of the College of Cardi- 
nals exists. 

RayMOonD SCHMANDT 


The White Nile, by Alan Moore- 
head. 385 pp. Harper. $5.95. 


mages across the east-central sec- 
tor of the vast African plateau lies 
Victoria Nyanza, the largest of all 
fresh-water lakes and the ultimate 
source of the continent's longest river, 
the mysterious Nile. Yet, although the 
ancient Egyptians developed their civili- 
zation along the central and lower 
reaches of the most famous of rivers, it 
was less than a century ago that the 
Nile was traced to its source. Portu- 
guese navigators had outlined the con- 
tinent by the sixteenth century; never- 
theless, the geography of most of its 
interior remained such a mystery that 





Swift satirically summarized the situa- 
tion by proclaiming: 

So geographers on African maps 

With savage pictures fill the gaps, 

And o’er the uninhabited downs 

Draw elephants for lack of towns. 


Now—when the nations of Africa 
have assumed such prominence in in- 
ternational headlines, councils and in- 
trigues—is the perfect time to recall the 
recentness and rapidity with which 
much of the continent finally became 
known. Alan Moorehead superbly tells 
the stories of the Arabs, Africans and 
Europeans who explored, pillaged, 
evangelized, conquered—and eventually 
awakened—the unknown spaces of Cen- 
tral Africa. Basically, The White Nile 
is a fascinating account of those whose 
combined efforts secured the answer to 
a geographical mystery. 

The author truly merits congratula- 
tions for so capably chronicling the his- 
tory of this era in Africa’s development. 
His book calls for serious reflection by 
those concerned with present political 
pressures there. The Arabs, whose lead- 
ers today scream staunch support for 
the newly independent Africans, were 
once sole masters of the slave trade! Evi- 
dences of their cruelty toward the un- 
fortunate black victims is portrayed 
from Zanzibar to the Sudan. The Af- 
ricans’ own rulers, such as Kings Mu- 
tesa and Mwanga in Uganda, publicly 
practiced the most unbelievable injus- 
tices upon their subjects (King Mwan- 
ga is likened to Nero). Modern Afri- 
can ultra-nationalists who admit to not 
a single good result from European rule 
should recall what life was like under 
their predecessors, such as Rumanika, 
King of Karagwe, who kept a harem of 
wives force-fed with milk until they be- 
came so fat they could not stand up- 
right and grovelled like seals on the 
floors of their huts! Dr. Livingstone, 
General Gordon and other European 
explorers and administrators who influ- 
enced this region are accurately por- 
trayed as men with eccentricities and 
defects but still possessing some appre- 
ciation of public responsibility and the 
value of human life. 

When the reader reluctantly con- 
cludes this colorful chronicle as Queen 
Victoria's flag flies over the entire Nile 
Valley, even the most biased must ad- 
mit that possibly many of its residents 
were then much happier than now! 

Ricuarp J. Houx 
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The American Indian Wars, by 
John Tebbel and Keith Jennison. 
312 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


iy HIS RUTHLESSLY frank book certain- 
ly bears out T. S. Eliot’s observa- 
tion that people cannot stand too much 
of reality, The account is so incredibly 
cruel at times that this reviewer had to 
pause more than once for breathing 
spells. Within the space of 300 pages, 
the recorders of this drama reveal the 
sickening and inhumane March of the 
Great White Men across the breadth 
of America through four bitter centuries 
of death-lock heartbreak, struggle and 
blood bath. 

Only a man like John Tebbel, him- 
self of Indian ancestry, in collaboration 
with his sympathetic assistant, Keith 
Jennison, could fully portray the depths 
of this epic of death and destruction. 
The American Indian Wars is definite- 
ly not entertainment fare. The little 
mock heroics of celluloid and _picture- 
tube Custers and Crocketts, bugle- 
sounding their way to glory and fiction, 
will cheapen into dust and choke up 
with sand before the unassailable truths 
of this pathetic book. 

Heroics aré here all right; they 
crackle with flame in every chapter. 
Where, for example, could we find 
greater heroism than among those un- 
believably outnumbered Indians of the 
Battle of Wounded Knee Creek in the 
Dakotas as they made their last stand 
against the avengers in blue uniforms 
and yellow neckerchiefs? Or where can 
we find courage to equal the courage 
of Pontiac as he desperately held his 
lands against the inexorable westward 
march of people whom he could not 
fathom, people bent upon taking land 
from him under a strange philosophy 
of manifest destiny? The display of 
fearless fighters is most impressive. But 
Tebbel and Jennison are not interested 
in drawing up images of some Homeric 
figures. They have a more significant 
job to do than merely to thrill us with 
derring-do. Theirs is the grisly task of 
telling the truth of a tale that can only 
be rightly called hideous and diabolical. 

Beginning with the fiendish sallies of 
the Spaniards in the South in the six- 
teenth century, the writers carry us 
along through King Philip’s trouble, 
the long Seven Years War Cit did not 
end in seven years), the French and 
Indian War (another misnomer), Te- 
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Four bitter centuries of struggle and blood bath 


cumseh’s Uprising and the Black Hawk 
fracas. The final dissolution in the 
"Nineties is especially touching with 
the downfall of Wavoka, the last great 
spiritual messiah of the dying Sioux, 
calling to his defeated people: “My chil- 
dren, today I call upon you to travel a 
new trail, the only trail now open—the 
White Man’s Road. . . .” 

The big names and the big places are 
all here, from Openchanacanough and 
the early Jamestown skirmishes to the 
slaughters perpetrated by Colonel For- 
syth on defenseless and surrendering 
Sioux—men, women, children. The bat- 
tles were everything from a few set- 
tlers’ unwieldly blunderbusses against 
bow and arrow to Hothkiss guns, how- 
itzers and thousands bleeding in the 
desert sun, Indian and white blood mix- 
ing in the sand. 


Few history-book puppets are spared. 
Writing to General Bouquet in 1763, 
General Amherst said: “You will do 
well to try to inoculate the Indians by 
means of blankets, as well as to try 
other methods that can serve to extir- 
pate this execrable race. I should be 
very glad your scheme for hunting them 
down by dogs could take effect. . . .’ 
The inoculant was small pox which 
ravaged many bands and wiped some 
of them out. 

George Washington is taken to task. 
He called for “the total destruction and 
devastation of their settlements and the 
capture of as many prisoners of every 
age and sex as possible.” He further 
declared that he wanted the country 
of the Six Nations not to be “merely 
overrun but destroyed.” And the good 
obedient General Sullivan did Wasi 
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ington’s dirty work among the Senecas, 
Onondagas and Cayugas to the tune of 
forty burnt towns and 160,000 burnt 
bushels of corn. 

And the destruction still goes on and 
on: this year, a full seventy years after 
the {all of the Sioux, we find an unend- 
ing line of land grabs of dwindling In- 
dian Reserves by hungry exploiters— 
industrialists, timber men, utility firms 
and what have you. Millions of acres 
have been alienated and, unfortunate- 
ly, will continue to be squeezed out of 
the Indian. 

James Mirorp 


Walt Whitman’s Civil War, edited 
by Walter Lowenfels. 335 pp. 
Knopf. $5. 


Four years of lurid, bleeding, murky, mur- 
derous war. Who paints those years, with 
all their scenes? The hard-fought engage- 
ments; the defeats, plans, failures, the 
gloomy hours, days . .'. the long marches 
in summer . . . the night battles in the 
woods, as under Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville; the camps in winter; the military pris- 
ons; the hospitals (alas! alas! the hospitals). 


_— PASSAGE from a hitherto unpub- 
lished journal of Walt Whitman 
provides an apt footnote to his poetry: 
the sense of immediacy, the realistic 
and concrete details, the brooding love 
for the common man, but it would 
seem to add nothing more to what we 
already have of his published writing 
on the Civil War except merely that— 
a footnote. 

Mr. Lowenfels has collected much 
unpublished prose material from manu- 
scripts in private collections and librar- 
ies and has interspersed them with 
Whitman’s poetry and sixteen drawings 
of the war by Winslow Homer. But 
again, one might raise the legitimate 
objection that the prose—drawn from 
on-the-spot reports, letters, journals, a 
projected book on the war—compiled 
with the drawings, really adds nothing 
save a kind of factual footnoting to the 
poetry. Hence, this book would be at- 
tractive only to Whitman scholars or to 
Civil War aficionados and would mat- 
ter not at all to that reviewer's con- 
struct: the average reader. (After- 
thought: Is he the long-lost “Gentle 
Reader”?) 

But as one looks further into the 
book, he begins to see a structure which 
is different from the poetry, or even 
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from the “album” form of poetry-with- 
prose. 

The prose is amplified and supported 
by the poetry—giving one a two-dimen- 
sional look into the difference between 
the reportorial, the on-the-spot, the im- 
mediate and the enriched, the funded, 
the truly poetic. As one reads on, he 
sees not only the poetic process at work, 
but he sees the whole drama of the war 
unfold in a style approaching the epic. 
(I know that this latter statement is a 
dangerous one since so many would-be 
“American Iliads” have appeared and 
then slipped into deserved obscurity, 
but this one seems to have qualities 
which, quite seriously, make it epic: 
the sense of the immediate and yet the 
far-reaching all at once, the keen feel- 
ing for detail in the midst of tremen- 
dous surges of motion. And no Ameri- 
can poet is more suited to the role of 
bard than Whitman who lived in the 
midst of those “hot, sad, wrenching 
times” and yet kept his eye on the fu- 
ture, on the “far-off reader.” ) 

Lowenfels, acting as more than edi- 
tor, has done what Whitman himself 
in his lifetime never did: he has cre- 
ated a panorama of the war in the form 
of a chorus, in a choir of voices; in 
fact, turning brute history into endur- 
ing art. 

Eucene McNamara 


Nationalism: A Religion, by Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes. 187 pp. Mac- 
millan. $5. 


Coe Hayes, the dean of Ameri- 
can Catholic historians, has chiefly 
devoted himself since the beginning of 
World War I to the study of nation- 
alism. He has produced several vol- 
umes on the subject and has directed 
scores of doctoral dissertations at Co- 
lumbia University on aspects of the 
subject. This volume is a summary of 
Professor Hayes’ findings in this nearly 
half-century study of nationalism. It is 
not directed to the professional histor- 
ian who has read Hayes’ previous works 
and those done under his direction, but 
rather to the so-called average reader 
who is interested in world affairs. 
Hayes has been a specialist on West- 
ern Europe, where nationalism origi- 
nated and developed its extreme mani- 
festations. In this work he centers on 
Western Europe, which is entirely 


proper, but also brings in the more re- 
cent phenomena of nationalism in the 
Americas, the Near East and especially 
in Asia and Africa, where it is appar- 
ently reaching its extreme. 

The word nationalism is understood 
in this country in two senses: first, a 
broad or general sense which is practi- 
cally synonymous with patriotism; sec- 
ond, a narrow sense which makes it a 
perversion of patriotism and involves a 
hatred or contempt for other nations. 
Hayes uses the word in this latter sense. 
Thus he finds nationalism to be essen- 
tially a religious phenomenon. One can 
say that his writing on the subject is a 
careful, scholarly documentation of Hil- 
aire Belloc’s thesis that nationalism is 
the most recent of the world’s -great 
heresies. Professor Hayes shows how it 
consciously adapted many of Christiani- 
ty’s liturgical symbols, how it demand- 
ed blind faith and unquestioning de- 
votion, even martyrdom, of its devotees, 
and how it considered other national- 
isms anathema. This demonstration is 
carried off easily, without any forcing 
of similarities or compilation of statis- 
tics, and almost as though the author 
could have overwhelmed the reader by 
additional evidence if he had wished to 
make the book longer or more imposing. 

It. is good to have this volume from 
Professor Hayes himself rather than 
having to rely on a later work by one of 
his students. For here in the lucid, emi- 
nently readable prose for which he is 
renowned, Hayes has given the Ameri- 
can interested in world affairs his per- 
sonal appraisal of one of the most dis- 
ruptive phenomena of modern times. 

Tuomas P. Net 
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Listen, Yankee, by C. Wright Mills. 
192 po. McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 


HE Cusan view of the Cuban revo- 

lution is the subject of this book. 
The author, C. Wright Mills of White 
Collar and The Power Elite fame, 
charges that the American public has 
not heard the Cuban side of the revo- 
lution even though Castro and his ac- 
tivities are never far from the front 
pages of our nation’s newspapers. Lis- 
ten, Yankee was written, says Mills, be- 
cause American newspaper owners are 
not interested in the truth of the Cu- 
ban revolution and/or because Ameri- 
can newspapermen are deceiving them- 
selves about the revolution. In either or 
both cases, Mills’ job, as he sees it, is 
te correct the wrong impressions most 
Americans have about Cuba. He fre- 
quently does even more than this by 
using the Cuban experience to attack 
America’s policy toward the “hungry 
nations” throughout the world. 

The bulk of Listen, Yankee consists 
of eight chapters in the form of letters 
from a Cuban revolutionary to an 
American. However, the book’s style 
more closely resembles a haranguing 
monologue delivered to a feebly protest- 
ing, but cornered, American. The read- 
er will become angry at the insulting 
and frequently condescending tone of 
the bitter revolutionary who is making 
the Yankee listen. Mills deliberately 
uses this. style because it conveys the 
intensity of the revolution and accurate- 
ly reflects the mood of Cubans as the 
author witnessed it during the summer 
of 1960. Mills’ credentials as a sociolo- 
gist are not of great importance in as- 
sessing this book. Indeed his knowledge 
of Cuba was, admittedly, hastily gath- 
ered beginning early last year. Conse- 
quently, Mills is careful to state repeat- 
edly that this is only what the Cubans 
say, although he leaves no doubt that 
his sympathy is with the Cuban revolu- 
tion. 

The extent to which Cuba is going 
communist is discussed. Mills and the 
Cuban correspondent he creates are 
more concerned about making clear 
Cuba’s unwillingness to be the subject 
of any foreign power—including the 
United States and the Soviet Union— 
than they are about what particular 
shape Cuba’s economy and government 
will take. Even at this stage, however, 
it is obvious that the economy will be 
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substantially socialistic with the im- 
mediate problem being to raise the mis- 
erably low Cuban standard of living 
while diversifying Cuba’s economy and 
enlarging her area of trade. The gov- 
ernment will be paternalistic and au- 
thoritarian. Beyond that, it’s anyone’s 
guess, including the Cubans, but the 
Cubans are not afraid. 

It is regrettable that the author treats 
so lightly the flight from Cuba of so 
many refugees, including prominent 
members of the government. His dis- 
missal of the significance of these ref- 
ugees by claiming that they are either 
neurotic, greedy or Batista henchmen 
or all of these is either an overstate- 
ment or surely singles out Cuba as a 
most extraordinary land. 

Rosert J. CLarKE 


Europe Will Not Wait, by Anthony 
Nutting. 122 pp. Praeger. $3.50. 


Behind the Egyptian Sphinx, by |rv- 
ing Sedar and Harold Greenberg. 
171 pp. Chilton. $4. 


eon DIscussIONS during the past 
campaign, these books offer a wel- 
come reminder that other nations, with 
foreign policies devised in their own 
interest, are also involved in internation- 
al affairs. They warn that successful 
diplomacy cannot be conducted on 
short-range considerations or by narrow- 
ly viewing economic, cultural, mili- 
tary and political matters in separate 


compartments. But their chief concern 
is with the possible emergence of a 
third force strong enough to influence 
the policies of the two great powers 
dominating the world scene today. 

Anthony Nutting’s criticism of the 
European policy of the British govern- 
ments since World War II is by far 
the better book of the two. Europe Will 
Not Wait is authoritative in its histori- 
cal sections, persuasive in its arguments 
and responsible in its prescription for 
future action. Nutting laments Brit- 
ish rejection of opportunities to lead in 
the evolution of European economic, 
military and political federation. Now, 
he concludes, the United Kingdom 
confronts the prospect of a_ thriving 
European Common Market from which 
Great Britain will ultimately be exclud- 
ed. 

In his final two chapters, a section 
whose brevity is the chief disappoint- 
ment of the book, Nutting proposes 
abandonment of the cherished system 
of Imperial Preference and the creation, 
on British initiative, of a vast economic 
federation embracing the whole of the 
Atlantic community, an economic 
NATO. To bolster lagging British pres- 
tige in Europe, Nutting recommends a 
European nuclear armaments pool. 
Some readers may be unconvinced by 
Nutting’s answers to the objections to 
such a scheme, but they cannot over- 
look the end he seeks: a reduction of 
British dependence on American power 
and the emergence of Europe behind 
British leadership as a third force be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 

Behind the Egyptian Sphinx, by Irv- 
ing Sedar and Harold Greenberg, au- 
gurs the rise of Egypt as another pos- 
sible third force. They discern resur- 
gent Germany and imperialist Russia 
intriguing behind the scenes to manipu- 
late Gamal Nasser, who, on the other 
hand, may be a sort of reincarnated 
Pharoah-Caliph leading an independent 
Moslem bloc. It has long been obvious 
that other powers are moving into the 
vacuum created by the withdrawal of 
the British, the withering of France 
and the failure of American Middle 
East policies. The authors of Behind the 
Egyptian Sphinx supply some details to 
flesh out the familiar skeleton. Unfor- 
tunately, their description of little 
known aspects of the Egyptian picture 
and their acute appraisal of the import- 
ance of Israel, the Sudan and Ethiopia 
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in the Middle East are obscured by the 
sensationalism of the book. 

The journalistic inflation of German 
activity is a good example of this sen- 
sationalism. The authors make much of 
the employment of some former Nazis 
in Nasser’s Egypt. Many of these men 
were apparently valiant officers on the 
fighting fronts and also brutal guards 
at the more notorious concentration 
camps. West and East Germans, divid- 
ed by the Iron Curtain but supposedly 
united by the bonds of German nation- 
alism, are insinuating themselves into 
positions of influence in Egypt with al- 
legedly sinister intent. Clues substanti- 
ating the intrigue are set forth with a 
fine disdain for chronology and consis- 
tency. The chief point of the book— 
that Bonn, or Moscow, or Peking, or 
Cairo, may turn the troubled Middle 
East to its own ends in the absence of 
effective American action—is dissipated 
by the tenuous and intricate evidence 
of conspiracy. The authors offer no sug- 
gestions toward an American policy in 
the Middle East. 

Rosert W. McC ruccace 


Religion in All the Schools, by Leo 
R. Ward, C.S.C. 195 pp. Fides. 
$3.50. 


Sm American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A., the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and various other groups 
have favored the view that the objec- 
tive study of religion in schools is es- 
sential, at least for an understanding 
of Western culture and of American 
life. Father Ward in Religion in All 
the Schools goes beyond this view in 
arguing cogently that the child has a 
right to religious knowledge—“to reli- 
gious literacy”—because of his nature as 
a person and his right to freedom. All 
schools, therefore, have a duty to join 
the family and the church in aiding the 
child to attain this right. 

The author centers his discussion on 
three propositions: first, children and 
also their elders have the right through 
the school to a more complete religious 
literacy than can ordinarily be learned 
in the home and church; second, reli- 
gious literacy is needed and is a great 
good; third, although difficult to achieve 
in the United States, this good can in 
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time be attained through good will, un- 
derstanding and dialogue leading to 
plans of action. In developing these 
points, he discusses the “Wall of Sepa- 
ration,” “Pluralism in Education” and 
“Judeo-Christian Insights.” 

Realizing that the problem of reli- 
gion in public education is how to teach 
religion without violating the rights of 
religious liberty and without “leaning” 
towards any particular church, the au- 
thor presents several plans of action. 
His methods, similar in part to those 
advocated by others, are (1) to teach 
religion in context with history, litera- 
ture, anthropology, psychology, philos- 
ophy, etc.; (2) to teach about religion, 
or “What believers believe”; and (3) 
to encourage contact between public 
and private school personnel for good 
will and understanding. He is of the 
opinion that released time can, at best, 
reach only a small percentage of stu- 
dents, and that the “core” idea, or a 
common, acceptable body of religious 
subject matter, would succeed only with 
more mature students. 

As in so many other problems involv- 
ing cooperation and action, analysis is 
relatively easy compared with reaching 
workable solutions. Father Ward real- 
izes that it will take time for the vari- 
ous groups to overcome habit, to work 
without fear in harmony, to develop 
teaching programs and to prepare teach- 
ers who can and will teach objectively 
and scientifically. Without maturity and 
objectivity on the part of teachers, no 
plan of religious instruction in public 
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schools would have much chance of 
success, 

The book is a valuable and under- 
standing over-all treatment of the prob- 
lem of religion in education. 

Brotruer WiiitiAM Mane, C.S.C. 


American Catholicism and Social 
Action, by Aaron |. Abell. 306 
pp. Hanover House. $4.95. 


Ey ABELL’s analysis of the social ac- 
tion movement in the United 
States and the Catholic Church aims 
to destroy the too prevalent image of 
non-Catholic social actionists that only 
today is the monolithic Catholic giant 
emerging from her ghetto which has 
stressed “separate but equal” schools, 
social agencies and hospitals. 

Multivariate analyses were unknown 
in 1865 and Rerum Novarum was not 
to appear for another quarter of a cen- 
tury when Orestes Brownson, Father 
Matthew Theobald, the Central Verein 
and the Boston Pilot deplored the 
wretched social conditions of immi- 
grants in America. Functional crusades 
for the urbanization of the immigrants 
before they flowed back to sea in their 
liquor outweighed any social philoso- 
phy from emerging until the 1880's 
when the Church had to give a mean- 
ingful answer to the new labor unions. 

There was little “other worldliness” 
in Catholic social action as problems of 
rural defections from the Faith, coop- 
eration with non-Catholics, home bu- 
reaus, National League of Catholic 
Women, Catholic settlement houses 
and Socialism were the factors demand- 
ing more than platitudes or convention- 
al wisdom. 

The sophisticated leaders of Catholic 
social thought and _policies—Bishops 
Francis J. Haas, Edwin O’Hara and 
Bernard J. Sheil; Monsignors John A. 
Ryan, John F. O'Grady, Raymond A. 
McGowan and George G. Higgins; Fa- 
thers Benjamin L. Masse, Peter E. 
Dietz and Charles Coughlin and the 
many others whose theories are sum- 
marized in this excellently annoted and 
non-interpretative handbook—point to 
the Catholic identification with nation- 
al and international social problems. 

My ambivalence to this book is con- 
cerned with Dr. Abell’s frame of ref- 
erence. If he had placed his image of 
the Church as one of the variables seek- 
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ing social justice, we could better eval- 
uate the power structure that the Church 
is in our pluralistic society. However, 
this is only my own conceptual scheme. 
Aaron Abell’s encyclopedia of Catholic 
social action in the social movement of 
the United States supplies the needed 
summary of how vitally integrated the 
Catholic Church has been in American 
social life. 

Rev. AntHony J. VADER 


The Enlargement of the Presidency, 
by Rexford G. Tugwell. 508 pp. 
Doubleday. $6.95. 


anna NO ONE is a greater threat to 
democratic government than the lib- 
eral. And why? Simply because the lib- 
eral can see nothing wrong with the dic- 
tatorship if his hero becomes the dicta- 
tor. That fact is unintentionally made 
clear by Mr. Tugwell in his extended 
treatment of the growth of the powers 
of the President. 

Being a great admirer of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Mr. Tugwell is an 
apologist for every action of the late 
President, regardless of the threat that 
might have been posed to democracy. 
Although he is forced to admit, as any- 
one must who knows and respects the 
Constitution, that Mr. Roosevelt “ex- 
ceeded his authority when he made the 
so-called destroyer-bases deal with the 
British in September 1940 .. .” yet, on 
the same page, the author minimizes 
this action by observing that although 
the destroyer deal “did stretch presiden- 
tial powers,” it was justified by existing 
conditions. In September, 1942, when 
the President demanded that Congress 
repeal a provision of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, he “in effect, told 
the legislators that if what he required 
was not done, and by a certain date, he 
would nevertheless act as though it had 
been done.” This disregard of Congress 
leaves Mr. Tugwell unmoved. Many 
Americans, however, believe that it is 
highly dangerous to permit a President 
to assume the powers of Congress. If 
Congress can be nullified at will by the 
President, why have a Congress at all? 

Roosevelt, according to Tugwell, 
could do no ill. Poor President Eisen- 
hower, on the other hand, handicapped 
presumably by his respect for Congress, 
can do no good. A brusque and unsub- 
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stantiated charge of “hypocrisy” is made 
against Eisenhower. The author also 
caustically observes, with reference to 
Eisenhower’s use of the veto, that “No 
President has ever prevented so much.” 
And, one may add, it was probably just 
as well. Truman does not fare too well 
at Tugwell’s hands, either, because he 
permitted the Supreme Court to tell 
him that he, Truman, had no constitu- 
tional right to seize the steel mills. 

To maintain that “it was the rabble 
Jefferson had depended on for his sup- 
port” is simply untrue. The “rabble” 
had no vote in 1800. To say that Napo- 
leon gave Louisiana to Spain is patently 
untrue, as is the statement that Van 
Buren was nominated for the Presiden- 
cy in 1832, 

For reasons given and many others, 
this book is not much of a contribution 
to American history. 

Paut Kinrery 


The Self-Conscious Society, by Eric 
Larrabee. 188 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


HE PROCLIvITY of American society 

to search its soul by means of books 
provides Eric Larrabee with both 
launching platform and fuel for his 
latest, The Self-Conscious Society. The 
very title, steering clear of a value-judg- 
ment on our national character, gives 
an early hint of what to expect. 

Doubtless there will be few readers 
of the present book who will not al- 
ready have taken a stand in the camp 
of one or another of contemporary so- 
cial analysts. Hence almost every read- 
er will be disconcerted by the author’s 
readiness to grant the thesis of nearly 
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all the recent books, but seldom with. 
out some reservation. “Yes,” he seems 
to say, “we are a Lonely Crowd of O; 
ganization Men, Status-Seekers, Por. 
nography Addicts, Ugly Americans, 
etc., but . . .” Chagrin will be strong. 
est among those who profess allegiance 
to ethical absolutes, as the author ap 
parently does not. All who stay with 
the reading will wonder until nearly 
the end when Larrabee is going to 
project some argument of his own. 

Oddly enough, he is doing so from 
the very start, but in a subtle manner 
and outside of the arena where our 
gaze, from force of habit, is trained. He 
quite agrees that we are undergoing a 
major metamorphosis in our economic, 
and hence in our cultural environment: 
the passage from scarcity to abundance, 
He agrees that thus far our response to 
this change has been less than satisfac 
tory. His real aim, however, is not to 
diagnose our present reaction to this 
tising tide, but to find therein the signs 
which prognosticate where the tide can 
and ought to take us. 

He points out some of these signs in 
chapters devoted, for example, to the 
status system, pop culture, jazz, con 
temporary child-raising, mass commu- 
nications and overseas representatives 
of America. His conclusion—unusual, 
but not implausible from the evidence 
cited—is that the plethora of the mate- 
rial may, if we manage wisely, emanci- 
pate us from our preoccupation with 
the material and open many new ave- 
nues of progress to the psyche. Since 
we have been the world’s pioneers in 
material advancement, he feels that we 
must likewise pioneer in achieving 2 
proper outcome of this advancement. 

The book’s value will not be limited 
to those who can subscribe to Larra- 
bee’s reasoning and conclusions. Bene- 
fits should accrue to all who are willing 
to permit their own assumptions re 
garding the state of the nation to be ex 
posed and probed. 

Joun Manoney 


The Smut Peddlers, by James Jack- 
son Kilpatrick. 323 pp. Double 
day. $4.50. 


HE PRODUCTION and distribution o 
pornographic literature in the Unit 
ed States is said by competent author 
ties to be a one-billion-dollar annua 
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business. Even more serious than this 
“hard core” obscenity, many believe, is 
the proliferation of so-called “border- 
line” sex literature which clutters news- 
stands throughout the country. In the 
area of motion pictures, Hollywood's 
new “maturity’—spurred on by a de- 
clining box office—has led to a wave of 
sex-spiced films and brought protests 
from observers both in and out of the 
industry, including the United States 
Bishops’ Committee for the Legion of 
Decency. 

But at the same time that the prob- 
lem is reaching crisis proportions, the 
entrepreneurs whose profit depends on 
growing sexual license seem to be get- 
ting all the best of it in the courts, up 
to and including the Supreme Court. 
And, lest the temptation be strong to 
turn angrily on the judiciary, it must 
be admitted that many of the laws on 
obscene literature and films which have 
been struck down so far, or will be in 
the near future, are undeniably uncon- 
stitutional and a standing threat to free 
speech. 

Into this confused scene, a battlefield 
on which the real issues have often 
been obscured, James Jackson Kilpat- 
tick’s The Smut Peddlers introduces 
some much needed sanity and perspec- 
tive. The author, editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, brings to this study 
of the obscenity problem those talents 
of a skilled newsman—clarity, objec- 
tivity and a knack for striking to the 
heart of a complex issue—which have 
often in the past been lacking in this 


eld. 
Mr. Kilpatrick has divided his .book 
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into four sections. The first deals with 
the nature and dimensions of the ob- 
scenity racket. (The reader must have 
a strong stomach for the examples 
which require that the book be kept 
out of reach of the susceptible.) The 
second examines the status of the law 
on obscenity, including a study of its 
historical development. The third pre- 
sents at length the fight being waged to- 
day against obscenity. The brief fourth 
section is the author's plea for men of 
good will and good judgment to take 
their stand on the “middle ground” be- 
tween cynical pornographers and civil 
liberties fanatics on the one hand and 
the zealots whose enthusiasm for stamp- 
ing out obscenity leads them at times to 
ride roughshod over the laws and the 
Constitution. 

It is hardly surprising that in a study 
of so controversial a subject there are 
individual judgments with which it is 
possible to differ. But, by and large, Mr. 
Kilpatrick’s positions are temperate and 
sensible. Most important of all, he has 
brought together in one place a collec- 
tion of significant facts which should 
be in the possession of all those who 
attempt to write, speak or act on any 
facet of the problem. 

Russet, SHAw 


Scholasticism: Personalities and 
Problems of Medieval Philoso- 
phy, by Josef Pieper. 192 pp. 
Pantheon. $3. 


OsEF Preper’s Scholasticism is a mod- 
J est book, both in its design and its 
physical format. Its purpose is to tell 
the story of medieval philosophy dur- 
ing, roughly, the nine centuries from 
the birth of Boethius to the death of 
William of Ockham, and to do that at 
all adequately would seem to require 
much greater space than is available 
here—as the works of men like Grab- 
mann and Gilson bear witness. Never- 
theless, Dr. Pieper has presented his 
material in such masterly fashion, and 
illuminated it with such rare insights, 
that one has no hesitation in recom- 
mending this volume as among the 
finest ever written on its subject. 

The fundamental problem of the 
scholastic method—and the theme which 
runs as a leitmotif through his own 
study—was, according to Dr. Pieper, 
the problem of applying human reason- 


ing powers to a deeper comprehension 
of the mysteries of revelation. In say- 
ing this, however, it is necessary to be 
very precise as to just what one means. 
The scholastics did not think of “recon- 
ciling” faith and reason because they 
never .saw any opposition between 
them—rather it was a matter, to quote 
Boethius, of “joining” them in a com- 
mon task. But such an undertaking was 
fraught with danger, and the “dark” or 
negative theology of the unknown writ- 
er who called himself Dionysius the 
Areopagite was an attempt to point out 
this danger. 

The difficulty lay, of course, in know- 
ing just how to keep a proper balance 
between the two elements. On the one 
hand there would be those who tended 
to overemphasize faith and leave little 
to reason—like Dionysius himself and, 
to a certain extent, St. Bernard. On the 
other would be those who expected 
more from reason than it could properly 
give—a trap into which Boethius almost 
fell. Only at the height of its effort, in 
the thirteenth-century era of “high 
scholasticism” and the supreme syn- 
thesis of St. Thomas Aquinas, were 
faith and reason clearly defined, dis- 
tinguished and assigned their proper 
roles; and such a delicate balance could 
not, in the very nature of things, be 
maintained for long. 

Dr. Pieper’s section on the intellec- 
tual consequences of the condemnation 
of 1277, and the final disintegration of 
medieval thought in the time of Wil- 
liam of Ockham, is among the most in- 
teresting and informative I have read on 
this era, Scholars may quibble with his 
brevity and his tendency to generaliza- 
tion, but he has the happy gift of mak- 
ing both the personalities and the prob- 
lems mentioned in his title come alive. 

Richard and Clara Winston, to whom 
we are indebted for translations of so 
much modern German writing, deserve 
our thanks again for their highly read- 
able English version. 

Cartes A. FecHer 


Kneeling in the Bean Patch, by 
Dale Francis. 207 pp. Kenedy. 
$3.95. 


I F THE familiar essay at which Agnes 
Repplier and others excelled a few 
decades ago has really given way to the 
newspaper column, we may at least be 
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thankful that Dale Francis is one of 
our columnists. Readers of Our Sunday 
Visitor who meet him weekly in “To 
Talk of Many Things,” and who know 
of his “Operation Understanding” edi- 
tion of OSV, may well feel that the 
present volume of gleanings is overdue. 

“To Talk of Many Things” is indeed 
the prerogative of both essayist and col- 
umnist, and Mr. Francis has availed 
himself generously of this prerogative. 
You will find the enchantments and 
heartbreaks of childhood, the encoun- 
ters of adulthood and the affairs of the 
world in typically miscellaneous array. 
You will find, also, much that is auto- 
biographical, including the author's con- 
version to the Church. For Mr. Fran- 
cis, once a Methodist minister, has be- 
come a writer, lecturer and exemplar of 
the lay apostolate. 

There are, certainly, three qualities 
apparent in the present volume. The 
first is its refreshing lack of name-drop- 
ping and gossip about the great and 
near-great. Names known to us all may 
appear, but certainly they are not an- 
nexed to the cast as proof of the au- 
thor’s entree to regions forbidden the 
rest of us. 

The second quality is that of courage. 
It may suffice to note that Mr. Francis, 
a lifetime Southerner, is no segrega- 
tionist and does not conceal the fact. 

The third quality is charity, and Mr. 
Francis’ steady readers have long had 
occasion to appreciate the fact. There 
is not only a continuous call to prayers 
for the bravely afflicted, but an exhor- 
tation to support minor, little-known 
causes and activities, as well. 

But there is a fourth quality to this 
book that should also be acknowledged, 
and that is its power to amuse. I cite 
as evidence the opening bit entitled 
“James Thurber’s Plot Against My 
Life and Further Personal Matters.” 
For there are times when the essayist 
leaves the columnist behind, when the 
rewards of light literature are ours. 

Cuartes G. Gros 


Darwin’s Vision and Christian Per- 
spectives, edited by Walter J. 
Ong, S.J. 154 pp. Macmillan. $4. 


HE FIVE EssAys in this volume first 
appeared in Thought in 1959 as a 
commemoration of the centennial of 
the publication of The Origin of Spe- 
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cies. In the Foreword, Bishop Wright 
of Pittsburgh states the book’s purpose: 
“to take tentative measure of . . . [Dar- 
win’s] idea by norms which Catholic 
scholars find pertinent.” The editor elab- 
orates this in the Introduction where 
he says that the writers of these essays 
“seek to understand evolutionary phe- 
nomena in terms of even larger per- 
spectives than those of evolution itself, 
that is, in terms of God’s revelation to 
mankind through His Son Jesus Christ 
in His Church.” 

The first essay is contributed by Al- 
exander Wolsky, Professor of Experi- 
mental Embryology at Fordham Uni- 
versity. It is an historical account of 
the evolution of Darwinism itself. The 
technical biological difficulties inherent 
in it, in either its classical or its mod- 
ern form, are brought forward and an- 
alyzed by a biologist whose language is 
most familiar to biologists. 

Father Robert W. Gleason, S.J., 
Chairman of the Departments of The- 
ology and Religious Education at Ford- 
ham University, contributes a_ short 
statement on human_ evolution—the 
only phase of interest to most of man- 
kind. He renders clearly and unmistak- 
ably the Church’s doctrinal statements 
concerning human evolution. 

The historian of the group is Father 
Vincent C. Hopkins, Professor of Amer- 
ican History, also at Fordham Univer- 
sity. His essay on “Darwinism and 
America” deals with the theory of the 
“survival of the fittest” as it was ap- 
plied by nineteenth-century America 
to business, law and politics. 

The best of the book is furnished 
by James Collins, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, and by the editor, Father Ong, 
both of St. Louis University. Dr. Col- 
lins’ long essay, “Darwin’s Impact on 
Philosophy” Calmost half of the book), 
both requires and deserves serious at- 
tention. As he ranges over the work of 
modern philosophers who were influ- 
enced by evolutionary ideas, Dr. Col- 
lins reveals the complexity, scope and 
spontaneity of the thesis; he probes its 
philosophical difficulties and suggests 
new pathways to solutions. In “Evolu- 
tion and Cyclicism in Our Time,” Fa- 
ther Ong is sensitive to evolution as a 
cultural milestone. It is, he says, the 
central, corporate discovery of man- 
kind—the most important since the Ren- 
aissance. In his discussion of cyclicism, 
he acknowledges that evolution is cos- 





mic as well as organic, and points out 
the parallel between Christian and evo- 
lutionary thought in the concept of the 
“linear” universe. 

Three of these papers have been 
written before, and may be written 
again, but the others are fresh and new. 
Although it is possible that this book 
does not attain its high purpose, the 
clear, fresh insights of Collins and of 
Ong, and their sharp, original penetra- 
tiun into a difficult theme make it a 
worthwhile contribution to the Darwin 
centennial literature. 


Sister Mary Ceci, B.V.M. 


The Master Builders: Le Corbusier, 
Mies van der Rohe, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, by Peter Blake. 400 pp. 
Knopf. $6.50. 


C AN THERE be any other organization 
than the Catholic Church in the 
United States which builds so much 
and of so varied a kind each year? ‘The 
Church’s gigantic construction program, 
from kindergartens to auditoriums, 
from chapels to cathedrals, must have 
a huge impact on the millions who see 
all these buildings and live with them. 
One wonders sometimes whether the 
beauty or elegance of the buildings are 
as closely considered as is their cost. 
Probably not, and the reason given is 
that, money being so short, little else 
can be considered. But it is a dictum 
of one of the greatest living architects 
that economical building and fine 
building go hand in hand. He, Dr. Pier 
Luigi Nervi, has certainly proved it in 
his own buildings. 

It is of importance for Catholics to 
be aware of modern thinking and 
modern work in architecture, and this 
book is just the one for a start, or for 
a continuation in one’s study of this 
interesting subject. 

The three architects chosen for con- 
sideration—Le Corbusier, a Swiss by 
birth, Mies van der Rohe of German 
stock (now living in America) and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, a native American 
—have all been world famous for some 
time. But each is unique. The author 
has chosen these because he believes 
that they “will ultimately appear more 
important than their contemporaries be- 
cause they were great artists.” 

“Le Corbu” is the iconoclast and still 
always two jumps ahead of his imita- 
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tors or critics—the man who created 
Box architecture only to abandon it for 
the eccentricities of Ronchamp. Mies 
van der Rohe is the idol of the young 
American and European architects, the 
purist, the perfectionist, the man who 
has reduced the Box ideal to its most 
box-like simplicity. Then we have the 
late Frank Lloyd Wright, the original, 
the experimenter, the one who broke 
the complacency of the architects of 
his youth. All this is exhilarating read- 
ing. There is no need to agree with it 
all. It does make one think. For in- 
stance, is the only originality left to 
the architect that of detail and propor- 
tion in the surface of the box? 

Mies van der Rohe allows a loophole. 
He seems to believe in functionalism, 
but not in the crude meaning of the 
word. He would apparently agree, for 
instance, that as a church’s function is 
to raise the spirit to God, here some- 
thing more than cubes is demanded. 
There is an interesting remark made in 
the book that the other buildings in 
their austere simplicity serve, as it 
were, as a backdrop to the curved lines 
of a modern church. 

The book is beautifully produced. 
Besides theories, it presents lives of the 
three architects under consideration; 
there are many pictures of their work 
and close discussions of some of the 
more important of them. 

Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


The Metamorphosis of the Gods, by 
Andre Malraux. Translated by 
Stuart Gilbert. 400 pp. Double- 
day. $20. 


ERE IS a truly outstanding art book. 

It is neither a history of art— 
though a certain time sequence is fol- 
lowed—nor a book of art appreciation, 
as such. It is rather a combination of 
sight and insight regarding the way 
men have expressed the divine in art. 
Andre Malraux takes the reader through 
a “museum without walls” and shares 
his insight as he discusses how men 
have transformed and transmuted exter- 
nal appearances to present the real but 
unapparent “Truth.” While often re- 
ferred to and never adequately analyzed, 
there is an absolute insistence upon its 
existence. Many excellent reproductions 
both in color and black and white have 
been skillfully adapted to the text. 
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An Introduction and two chapters on 
“The Divine” carry the discussion up 
to the time of Christianity. Six chap- 
ters on “The Age of Faith” give a clear 
picture of the development of Christian 
art. The changing forms reveal the 
early insistence upon the transcendance 
and otherness of God until the human 
elements begin to dominate. While 
Malraux appreciates the meaning of the 
Incarnation, he is not entirely at ease 
with the efforts of artists to portray the 
combination of humanity and divinity 
in Christ, and hence he is somewhat 
lacking in his appreciation of the striv- 
ing for balance during the twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries. 

This particular approach to art has 
its strength and weakness. As the au- 
thor points out, our age alone, for the 
first time in history, is capable of span- 
ning 3000 years of art and thousands 
of miles. And so it is possible for us to 
abstract elements and concentrate and 
accent them with significant details 
photographed. This gives at least some 
faint feel of the original. Yet the fact 


Andre Malraux, French Minister of Cultural Affairs: Expression of the divine in art 





that only partial views are given with 
accents of light and shadow heightened 
make it difficult to pass a satisfactory 
judgment on the original. 

This volume carries the changing ap- 
pearances of the divine to the fifteenth- 
century Flemish masters and then sud- 
denly stops. A concluding synopsis of 
the book ends with the words “First 
Part.” The insights of the author and 
the sight of further examples especially 
in modern religious art will be worth 
waiting for since the present volume is 
a constant source of visual and intellec- 
tual stimulation. 

Joun Mary Renoper, C.P. 


Memoires Interieurs, by Francois 
Mauriac. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. 248 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $4.75. 


Suga wHO were fortunate enough 
to read in the December-January is- 
sue of The Critic the selection from 
Memoires Interieurs by Francois Mau- 
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riac need no review of the book. Un- 
less they are utterly persuaded to novel 
reading alone (and magazines), they 
will want the book entire. The remain- 
der of the book will reward such judg- 
ment. It contains, the reflections in his 
declining years, of a writer of uncanny 
perception, intense sensitivity and illu- 
minating Christian balance. 

The book is worth purchase for the 
author’s reflections on Andre Gide, his 
friend-foe, contemporary and counter- 
part, also a Nobel prize winner. But it 
is worth purchase, as well, for its reve- 
lations of the memories of the Mauriac 
childhood at Malagar that he still cher- 
ishes and for his reflections not only 
on writing but on writers: Frenchmen, 
Baudelaire, Stendahl, Claudel, Con- 
stant, Barres, Bernanos, Bourget, Mon- 
therlant, Max Jacob, Pascal, Proust, 
Valery, Rimbaud, Rousseau; English- 
men, Daniel Defoe, Cardinal Newman, 
Emily Bronte, Dickens; Americans, 
Henry James, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Hear him on the duty of a writer in 
his declining years “to become a fighter 
if he believes in a truth which calls 
upon him to defend it, at every level 
and in every way, no matter how mixed 
with impurities it may seem to be.” 
Hear him on the subject of “habitable” 
novels. Hear his animadversions on 
poets. And “hear” him is the word, 
for this is a man talking aloud, albeit 
in circumspect, proud, candid language. 

Of himself he says that as he grows 
older, he finds that it “is the writers, 
rather than their books, who still for 
me have the gift of life, and even then 
only in so far as they express them- 
selves through the medium of direct 
confession.” It is the journals rather 
than the novels that grip him. 

“If I no longer make my way into 
any tale invented by my contempo- 
raries, I have an insatiable appetite for 
their published recollections. ‘Their 
memories are mine.” 

Fortunately, now, these memories of 
Mauriac’s are everybody’s. 

Hersert A. Kenny 


Poetry and Experience, by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. 204 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4. 


A coop teacher is a person who never 
works wholly for himself. If he 
likes to tell what he knows and thinks, 
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he also likes to hear what his students 
know and think. A good teacher be- 
lieves, as Mark Van Doren has said, 
that his students are capable of under- 
standing what he can understand; he 
is an artist who makes his students ar- 
tists. 

Archibald MacLeish, in his latest 
collection of lectures, Poetry and Ex- 
perience, is essentially such a teacher. 
He is also a reader, a writer, a custodi- 
an and evaluator. But first he is a teach- 
er. The lectures in this collection came 
out of his humanities course at Har- 
vard. If one hears, from time to time, 
the quiet note of delivery, one hears 
also the answering, and respected, voice 
of the student. What is more rare in a 
book of this kind, is to feel that one is 
also participant. There are places, hia- 
tuses, perhaps, where the reader may 
comment, concur or demur. It is an 
agreeable situation. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I contains four chapters which ex- 
plore words as sounds and signs, im- 
ages and metaphors. The exploration 
has as guide Lu Chi, Chinese poet and 
general of the fourth century; the di- 
rectives and the end of the exploration 
are also related by Lu Chi: the poet is 
one “who traps Heaven and earth in 
the cage of form.” 

MacLeish sounds out the “making” 
which is the work of the poet. One of 
the best of these searchings moves 
through an anonymous medieval lyric 
of which MacLeish rightly says that 
“no amount of logical analysis will give 


you a meaning. And yet you feel—the 
sense—the presence of a meaning.” The 
point, of course, is that the reader can- 
not analyze any part of the poem: struc- 
ture, syntax, sound, etc.; it is the total 
poem which sings in the “cage of form,” 

In Part II, there are four lectures on 
poets: Emily Dickinson, W. B. Yeats, 
Arthur Rimbaud and John Keats. The 
tone in Part II moves from the infor. 
mality of the seminar to the almost 
inevitable conventionality of the lecture 
hall. For many readers, the shift will 
be a loss. Another difficulty is present 
in this section: in discussing poems by 
these poets, the speaker was necessarily 
limited—by the timing of his lecture- 
in the choice of poems. And in a decade 
in which, for example, some extraordi- 
narily fine studies of Emily Dickinson's 
poetry have been published, Mac. 
Leish’s slight commentary, though rich 
in praise, appears poor beside the deep- 
er, broader appraisals. 

However, and this is especially true 
of Part I, the reader will receive addi- 
tional pleasure from MacLeish’s wry, 
yet compassionate commentary (always 
quotable) on the contemporary situa 
tion of poetry and its public: 

In our technological civilization . . . a 

woman’s longing for life is twisted, by sing- 

ing commercials, into a longing for a new 
detergent, family size, which will keep her 
hands as innocent as though she had never 
lived. It is modern painless death, this com 


mercialized atrophy of the heart. None of 
us is safe from it. 


If poetry can call our numbed emotions to 
life, its plain usefulness needs no further 
demonstration. 


Therefore, Poetry and Experience. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Two Dramas: Break of Noon and 
The Tidings Brought to Mary, by 
Paul Claudel. Translated by Wal- 
lace Fowlie. 295 pp. Regnery. 
$4.50. 


Pp ARADOXICALLY enough, it was while 
reading the poetry of Rimbaud that 
Paul Claudel was struck by the coup 
de foudre, the inspiration for his com 
version. This was always a startling 
verification for him of Peguy’s dictum 
that God writes straight with crooked 
lines.- Ever since that memorable event 
—reminiscent of Pascal’s Memorial- 
Claudel endeavored to communicatt 
to his fellow men the mystery of Gods 
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loving providence. He has ever striven 
to uncover and unravel the truth to be 
found in the crooked roads God uses to 
lead men to Himself. Thus he made it 
his objective to try to “re-create” the 
world in his poetic art. This is especial- 
ly the case in his theatre where the 
symbolism is all but overpowering, and 
it is manifested in these two plays just 
translated by that able scholar of French 
literature, Wallace Fowlie. 

In the first play, the powerful Part- 
age de Midi (Break of Noon), the bur- 
den of drama is the mystery involved in 
the interaction of man and woman and 
how God uses them to bring them to 
the notion of transcendence and the su- 
pernatural. It is especially concerned 
with the role woman plays in the life 
of man and how both are bound up in 
the tremendous mystery of life. 

Break of Noon was written when 
Claudel was thirty-two years old and at 
the moment in his own life when he 
had undergone a serious personal crisis. 
Jean-Louis Barrault termed this work 
the “trial (l’epreuve) of the playwright.” 
The play found its inspiration in a per- 
sonal drama, a personal crisis, for the 
source of Break of Noon was an “inti- 


mate” and “confidential” subject con- 
cerning a specific woman. The play 
then represents a spiritual crisis and 
transformation, and Claudel himself ad- 
mitted that “his entire life” was in this 
play with its concern for the meaning of 
love and more specifically for the role 
of woman in the experience of love. 
Claudel portrays man and woman as 
unsatished by the carnal experience—it 
is something which fails to keep them 
united. In typical Claudelian fashion, 
he sees each one possessing the key to 
the other’s freedom and happiness. But 
through his experience, man under- 
stands that carnality is not the key. Yse 
and Mesa are not happiness for one 
another but stand in the way of each 
other’s happiness. They must arrive at 
a true love, and not one that merely 
starts and stays in the narrow confines 
of attractive desire. 

That Break of Noon is the “turning 
point,” the time of decision for Claudel, 
is made apparent through his subtle use 
of symbolism. It is implicit in the names 
of each of the characters. Symbolically, 
each one of the character's lives has 
reached the time of decision, the mo- 
ment of profound change, adjustment 





Illustration from “Two Dramas” 


Jean-Louis Barrault, Paul Cloudel, Edwige Feuillere and Pierre 
Brasseur after the first performance of ‘Break of Noon” in 1948 
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and transition. They must transcend 
themselves and their pettiness. Symbol- 
ized by the very title of the play— 
Break of Noon—this is the moment of 
decision, for it is precisely the hour of 
noon when these characters will under- 
go radical transformation. Claudel knew 
the meaning of change. 

The same theme is taken up but in 
a different way in The Tidings Brought 
to Mary. As in the other play, this dra- 
ma bears heavily on the poet’s own ex- 
perience; in this case, his conversion. 
The play’s “message” centers on the re- 
lationship between two sisters, Violaine 
and Mara. While complete extremes as 
far as temperament is concerned, they 
are both essential to Claudel’s portrayal 
of God’s mysterious ways of holiness 
with men. Claudel tries constantly to 
blend the human and supernatural and 
to fix the mystery of God’s providence 
in an art form capable of transmitting 
this sense of mystery to men. Here 
Violaine represents the complete gift of 
Christian charity while Mara, the ter- 
ribly envious sister, represents evil. 
Claudel carefully suggests that Mara’s 
dead child, who is brought back to life 
by Violaine, is really now the child of 
both sisters. Both have contributed 
something to the child’s natural and 
supernatural life. Claudel wishes to 
portray the profound necessity existing 
between the two sisters, for each needs 
the other. Mara’s “violent and almost 
brutal faith” in God is Claudel’s instru- 
ment to manifest Violaine’s holiness. 

The play portrays a conflict between 
natural and supernatural factors, the 
problem of good and evil. This then 
was Claudel’s life-long concern—not so 
much with evil as with the triumph of 
good, of God’s grace over the hardness 
of heart and apparent imperviousness 
of evilly inclined and unbending hu- 
man wills. By a highly intelligent and 
conscious symbolism, Claudel so geared 
his art form to portray the dynamic 
clash between good and evil, in which 
good is finally triumphant. At the root 
of his symbolism is the simple, direct 
but thoroughly dynamic symbolism of 
the gospel. His drama derives its back- 
ground from the Word of God in order 
to communicate the word of life to men. 
The poet is entirely aware of the great- 
ness of God, the smallness of the world 
and man’s place in the mystery of cre- 
ation. 


Leon Bourke, O.S.B. 
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Awards and Advice 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG 


} tw Is TO announce the first annual Joe Breig Awards 
for Catholic Writers, Thinkers, Journalists, Speakers, 
Publicists, Sundry Intellectuals and Their Ik. 

And I do mean Ilk. 

Readers are counselled to make the most of these se- 
lections. I may not survive to pick the winners for a sec- 
ond year. Even upperbrows, I have been warned, can 
be Pushed Too Far. 

However, a Catholic observer ought to be the last to 
shrink from the prospect of Risking His Neck in a Good 
Cause. Let us therefore proceed: 

Best air of infallible interpretation and explanation of 
everything: Columnist and free-lancer Erik von Kueh- 
nelt-Leddihn. 

Best antidote to Erik K-L: A ten-minute meditation 
on the fact that even you have been known to be mis- 
taken. 

Most even-tempered and beguiling presenter of a point 
of view: John Cogley of Commonweal. 

What to do after reading Cogley: Give the wastebas- 
ket a good kick because you’re not as serene as all that. 

Slowest in getting to the point: Father John L. Thom- 
as, in his Family Clinic column. 

How to read Father Thomas: Skip the first two-thirds. 

Most plaintive and frequent appeals for more humor 
in Catholic publications: America magazine. 

Least done about getting more Catholic humor into 
print: America magazine first, all other publications a 
close second. 

Best humorist in Catholic field: Nobody. 

Most unyielding determination to be amusing: Gene 
Sheridan of the San Francisco Monitor and Martin Dug- 
gan of the Davenport Messenger. 

Most humorless Catholic writer: Donald McDonald 
(late of the Davenport Messenger, now of the Marquette 
University Magazine) will do. So will Father Ginder. 

Catholic writer most likely to succeed financially: O. 
A. Battista. 

What to do about Battista: Read your encyclopedia. 

Busiest critic of the Catholic press: Dead heat between 
Donald McDonald and Bob Hoyt of the Kansas City 
Reporter. 

What to do after reading McDonald and Hoyt: Can- 
cel all subscriptions to Catholic publications and turn 
on TV. Or stop reading Hoyt-McDonald. 

Best knock down and drag out editorials in a Cath- 


olic publication: Father Ralph Gorman of Sign maga- 
zine. 

Most annoying stirrer-upper of impotent fury: Father 
Richard Ginder of Our Sunday Visitor. 

Simplest relief from Father Ginder: Don’t read him. 

Carrier of brevity to the point of a vice: Frank Sheed. 

Least imitative of Sheed in this respect: Father John 
B. Sheerin in his syndicated column. 

Subjects best calculated to get a Catholic writer or 
speaker a reputation for profundity: Pluralism; the in- 
tellectual inferiority of American Catholics; dialogue. 

Chief needler of American Catholics about their in- 
tellectual inferiority: Monsignor John Tracy Ellis. 

What to do about intellectual inferiority: Get your 
name in Who’s Who. 

Finest air of assurance among Catholic editors: Gerry 
Sherry of the (Fresno) Central California Register. 

Most torrential speaker in Catholic field: Gerry Sher- 
ry. 
Most successful printer of words nobody can possibly 
understand: Commonweal. 

How to read Commonweal: With a dictionary, a the- 
saurus and an encyclopedia. 

Most pointed user of words everybody understands: 
Dan Herr. 

Antibiotic to Dan Herr: Father Murchland, whom 
nobody understands. 

Least perceptibly Catholic Catholic magazine: Cath- 
olic Digest. 

Catholic magazine with greatest snob appeal: Dead 
heat between Jubilee and Critic. 

How to read Jubilee: Look at the pictures. 

Most maddeningly sweet voicer of exhortations: Fa- 
ther John A. O’Brien of the convert crusade. 

Most recklessly brave Catholic journalist: Dale Fran- 
cis of the Our Sunday Visitor, who is not the least bit 
afraid to be wrong and to reverse his field when he is. 

Most determinedly reasonable Catholic columnist: 
John E. Fitzgerald, entertainment writer for Our Sun- 
day Visitor. 

Most pretentious name for journalism schools: Dead 
heat between Fordham and Notre Dame communica- 
tions art departments. 

Most foolhardy Catholic journalist: Joe Breig, for writ- 
ing this piece. 

Best relief from Breig: A happy death. 
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Summoned by Bells, by John Betje- 
man. 97 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3. 


im ENGLISH are a conservative peo- 
ple, and Mr. John Betjeman, the 
Plain Man’s Poet (who is also Princess 
Margaret’s choice), appeals to their in- 
stinctive distrust of change. With proud 
nostalgia, the poet proclaims in this au- 
tobiography in verse his kinship with 
the age of gaslight and steam—a not so 
empty boast when one reflects how in- 
efficient progress can often be in Britain. 

Safe were those evenings of the pre- 
war world, declares Mr. Betjeman, go- 
ing back to his childhood. In just over 
thirty lines, the word safe is picked 
up five times. Summoned by Bells 
might even be described as a search for 
lost security; for, as he looks back, se- 
curity was what his early home in High- 
gate gave the poet, “safe in a world of 
trains and buttered toast.” 

Everything then appeared cozy to 
him: history was cozy, the house he 
lived in cozy, his parents were cozy, 
and his Teddy Bear cozy, too. But soon 
after this, the rot set in. Everywhere 
Mr. Betjeman looked, change and decay 
semed to be the dominant pattern. The 
safe-sealed nursery world of his child- 
hood was gone for good, and the boy 
became an alien even in London. 

All his life Mr. Betjeman has been 
longing for things to stay put, but time 
marches on, and along with time the 
face of fashion, the outward show of all 
he has loved. Thus he thinks back to 
the district near his home, as it was in 
the days when, with his father, he 
would visit the family Works which 
were situated there: 


Hushed 


Be thy green hilltop, handsome Highbury! 

Stilled be the traffic roar of Upper Street! 

Flash shop-fronts, masts and neon signs 
drop off 

The now encumbered houses! O return 

Straw-smelling mornings to old Islington! 


The outward show of things has al- 
ways been important for Mr. Betjeman. 
e is not a poet of ideas, but of sur- 
faces and visual impressions. And this 
goes for whether he is looking at a cata- 
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logue of material objects or approach- 
ing the essence of religion by contem- 
plating the Holy Sacrament or High 
Mass in Pusey House, Oxford. Here is 
his description of one of the work-rooms 
at his father’s factory: 


The cabinet-makers’ shop, all belts and 


wheels 

And whining saws would thrill me with 
the scream 

Of tortured wood, starting a blackened 
plank 


Under the cruel plane and coming out 

Sweet-scented, pink and smooth and rich- 
ly grained; 

While in a far-off shed, caressingly, 

French polishers, all whistling different 
tunes, 

With reeking swabs would rub the col- 
oured woods 

Bringing the figured surfaces to light: 

Dark whirling walnut, deep and deeper 
brown, 

And rare mahogany’s pressed butterflies. 


An Anglican Christian, the young 
Betjeman had become rather bored with 
the services in the chapel of Marlbor- 
ough School when he chanced upon 
a Cornish clergyman who lent him Ar- 
thur Machen’s Secret Glory, a strange 
adventure-fantasy bathed in a numinous 
ritualistic glow. Already the charm of 
the old city churches in London had 
drawn him as a schoolboy. At Oxford, 


his bent to worship and devotion be- 
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came pronounced—at a time when, out- 
wardly, he appeared to be dallying 
down the primrose path. 

Summoned by Bells is rather like 
Wordsworth’s Prelude on a lower regis- 
ter. The blank-verse in which it is writ- 
ten sounds less like Milton than vers- 
de-societe. But, like Wordsworth, Betje- 
man takes for theme “The Growth of a 
Poet’s Mind.” Subtract the self-analysis 
of the Romantic poet and substitute a 
tripping narrative sense, and you have 
one clue to Summoned by Bells—the at- 
tractive accessibility of the poem. 

But if Mr. Betjeman is not analytic, 
at least he is a man with stores of self- 
knowledge. And this makes him humble 
and nicely offsets the boyish high spir- 
its which are part of his make-up. In 
fact, he enjoys presenting himself as 
the black sheep of the Betjeman flock. 
He reminds himself of early selfishness, 
and his warts become an excuse for 
painting his own portrait. 

Summoned by Bells is a poem which 
holds our interest. Perhaps it is made 
more from truth than beauty. But two 
things sustain our attention without 
flagging: Mr. Betjeman’s abundant hon- 
esty and his abiding sense of life. 


Derek STANFORD 


Francois De Sales, by Michael de la 
Bedoyere. 254 pp. Harper. $4. 


St. Francis De Sales: Selected Let- 
ters. Translated by _ Elisabeth 
Stopp. 318 pp. Harper. $5. 


HE SAINT who wrote Introduction to 
the Devout Life opened the world 
of prayer and perfection to lay people, 
taught high-born ladies like his “Philo- 
thea” how to imitate Christ and gently 
urged that one can catch more flies 
with honey than with vinegar. For the 
rest, we think of him as an earlier Bos- 
suet presiding over kings’ courts for a 
few sanctified moments on Sundays, 
and we know him as the soul’s com- 
panion of St. Jeanne de Chantal and 
the co-founder of the Visitation. 
Perhaps that is why these two de- 
lightful volumes are an event: a biogra- 
phy by so practiced and enthusiastic a 
writer as Michael de la Bedoyere, and 
125 letters in a compelling and touch- 
ing sequence, to various nuns, to the 
president of the Savoy Senate, to the 
Baronne de Chantal, later Mere de 
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Chantal, to Mere Angelique of Port- 
Royal, to dukes and bishops and needy 
souls, right up until the very hour of 
his passion (such was the torture of 
contemporary medical treatment in his 
last illness) and death. These compan- 
ion books throw light upon each other; 
they bring Francis de Sales into an ex- 
citing eminence, as the rightful Bishop 
of Geneva who brought the kingdom of 
Savoy back to the Church within sixty 
years of its fall in the Reformation, and 
as the valued friend of that Henri IV 
who thought “Paris worth a Mass.” 

His spiritual leadership was a thing 
of almost imperceptible growth: a sweet- 
ness and caution of temperament, an 
unselfishness that waited on God, mak- 
ing no grandiose plans, setting no dates 
even for the holiest ambitions. Of noble 
birth, he could have been Bishop of 
Paris in that day had he willed; as 
Bishop of Annecy (the Catholic Gene- 
va), preaching at the call of the people 
in small villages, he conquered Paris 
accidentally, as his simple, powerful let- 
ters of direction spread abroad. 

It was in this way that he conquered 
the soul of James I of England, who 
loved his works; but though De Sales 
longed for the apostolate in England, 
he was the man to “ask for nothing and 
refuse nothing,” and he found the will 
of God in his own bishopric and its 
multitudinous daily duties. 

The same simplicity marked his inner 
life and his direction of souls. He 
sought calm waters. “For himself,” says 
De la Bedoyere, “he was content, slowly 
and quietly, to accept the will of God 
rather than to imagine himself called 
to any kind of spiritual pre-eminence 
in the way of religious austerity and 
mystical contemplation. These grew 
from within; they were not imagined 
and theoretical ideas to which he must 
live up.” What good sense, and what 
an evidence—and guarantee—of perse- 
verance! 

Sister Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


Therese, by Dorothy Day. 176 pp. 
Fides. $3.25. 


es THE publication of the fac- 
simile edition of the works of St. 
Therese of Lisieux by Father Francois 
de Sainte Marie in 1952, many of us 
understood for the first time why the 
“Little Flower” had held our reluctant 
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devotion since her canonization in 1925. 

Dorothy Day, foundress of the Cath- 
olic Worker movement, who has been 
deeply involved all her life with fight- 
ing the harsh realities of economic and 
social injustice, first encountered the 
autobiography of Saint Therese in 1928, 
just a year after her conversion. Inevi- 
tably, she found it offensive—an exam- 
ple of the worst kind of bourgeois, self- 
centered sentimentality. Only after a 
quarter of a century of Catholic living, 
and the happy appearance of the Little 
Flower’s unexpurgated writings, did 
Dorothy Day finally understand Ther- 
ese’s unique position in the Church. 
This book is an effort to share this ap- 
preciation with the 65,000 subscribers 
to the Catholic Worker, many of whom 
are not Catholic, are not even believers. 

Dorothy Day sees the amazing impact 
of Saint Therese’s “little way” of humil- 
ity and love upon the spirituality of our 
time as analogous to the explosive ef- 
fect of the atom. She emphasizes ‘Ther- 
ese’s good family life which she sees as 
the ground of the Saint’s sanctity, and 
she traces the enigma of a more than 
usually affectionate and passionate wom- 
an who paid, as it were, for her espous- 
al to Love with the terrible austerity of 
a whole life lived without human 
friends. 

Rather surprisingly, Dorothy Day is 
not so impressed as other recent biogra- 
phers with the relation between Ther- 
ese’s sanctity and her now quite evi- 
dent tendency toward mental illness, a 
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Dorothy Day: Tracing an enigma 


tendency most of us would consider an 
almost insuperable obstacle to spiritual 
development. The fact that Therese was 
able to overcome this weakness, to 
achieve a reintegration of her person- 
ality, precisely by virtue of her holi- 
ness, gives her deep significance to our 
schizophrenic time. That Dorothy Day 
sees her life in a larger frame would 
indicate that the impact of this French 
Saint has not yet been fully explored. 
GENEVIEVE CasEy 





Margaret Roper, by E. E. Reynolds, 
149 pp. Kenedy. $3.95. 


ema going beyond the evidence 
supplied by rather meager histori- 
cal remains, E. E. Reynolds manages to 
construct a readable and valuable life 
of Margaret Roper, eldest child of St. 
Thomas More. Many of the data pre 
sented here have been published in 
lives of her martyred father, but when 
they are reconsidered with Margaret as 
the central figure, they acquire new 
force and significance. 

How truly revolutionary was the edu- 
cational policy followed by More in 
rearing his daughters is evidenced by 
the care with which he outlined their 
course of study and its objectives to 
their tutors, the interest he showed in 
their progress, and the delighted amaze- 
ment of Erasmus, Reginald Pole, even 
More himself, at their accomplishments. 

Of all More’s children, Margaret 
seemed to be closest to her father, most 
sympathetic with him, most like him in 
mind and heart; yet, she, too, pleaded 
with him to sign the Act of Supremacy 
and seemed able to reconcile her own 
conscience to taking the easier way “as 
far as would stand with the law of 
God.” At first profoundly hurt by het 
pressure upon him to lay aside his 
“scruples” and sign the Act, More at 
length seemed to have regained his 
equanimity. He was able to listen pz 
tiently to her pleading and to explain 
carefully that he must follow his own 
conscience, not another's. Profoundly 
convinced of the necessity of liberty of 
conscience, he refused to state in speci 
fic terms his own reasons for not sigi 
ing and gently deflected her further ef 
forts to influence him by playfully a¢ 
dressing her as “Mistress Eve.” “What 
now, mother Eve? Where is your mind 
now? Sit not musing with some serpen! 
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in your breast, upon some new persua- 
sion, to offer father Adam the apple yet 
once again.” 

Perhaps because members of the 
Council believed that Margaret had the 
greatest power over her father, it was 
she who most often received permission 
to visit him and to write him. It may 
be, too, that she continued her persua- 
sions, for More testified under inter- 
rogation that she “used great vehemence 
and obsecration” to influence him “to 
incline to the king’s desire.” At any rate, 
whatever may have been her errors of 
judgment in those perplexed times, she 
continued her loving ministrations, her 
prayers and her encouragements. Her 
personal fortitude shines out in her 
courageous farewell to him on Tower 
Wharf, and in the pains and ingenuity 
she exercised in gaining her father’s 
head from the guard of London Bridge. 

Little is known of the condition of 
the family of St. Thomas More after 
his. execution, but enough details re- 
main to. prove that they were subjected 
to'a severe war of nerves. Even after 
the execution of Giles Heron, More’s 
son-in-law, for “sundry detestable and 
abominable treasons” unnamed and un- 
proved, other members of the family 
were summoned from time to time for 
interrogation, their rights to certain 
properties were threatened or declared 
forfeit, their friends’ liberty was jeop- 
ardized under implication of “guilt by 
association,” and they themselves were 
dangerously involved in the disgrace 
and ruin of the family of Henry VIII's 
most implacable enemy, Cardinal Pole. 
Margaret Roper died at Christmas, 
1544, in her fortieth year, but during 
the troubled decade after her father’s 
arrest and imprisonment, she had seen 
her brother escape Tyburn “only by 
submitting himself to authority; her 
niece's husband come within sight of 
the gallows before he too submitted; 
a brother-in-law, her parish priest and 
a family chaplain . . . hanged, drawn 
and quartered.” 

Further incidents in the life of Wil- 
liam Roper and of other members of 
the More circle are briefly dealt with in 
a final chapter. An index and brief gen- 
ealogies of the More, Roper and Hey- 
wood families are supplied. 

In this, his third Tudor biography, 
Reynolds again gives proof of his pains- 
taking scholarship. 

Sister M. Puiuiepa, B.V.M. 


Fesruary-Marcu, 1961 





Mother Cabrini: Frail whirlwind 


Immigrant Saint: The Life of Moth- 
er Cabrini, by Pietro Di Donato. 
246 pp. McGraw-Hill. $4.95. 


pes was too small a world for the 
charity and zeal of Francesca 
Maria Cabrini, America’s Immigrant 
Saint. She was a woman of broad pene- 
trating vision and of intense driving 
force. Frail, delicate and beset from 
early childhood by ill health which 
dogged her footsteps through the sixty- 
seven years of her life, Francesca Ca- 
brini, with unbounded faith and sheer 
strength of will, wrought on the inter- 
national scene of her day corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy which leave 
the reader speechless in admiration. 
Hospitals, orphanages and schools arose 
under her guidance. No opposition of 
high officials, no organized antagonism 
of prejudiced groups could deter Fran- 
cesca Cabrini from-her goal. She met 
each challenge with confidence in the 
righteousness of her cause—the defense 
of the poor and ignorant Italian immi- 
grant so hopelessly and ruthlessly ex- 
ploited in the America of the 1890's. 
In his study of Mother Cabrini, Piet- 
ro Di Donato, son of Italian immigrants, 
has traced the background of the rest- 
less, turbulent, colorful New World 
of 1889 when Francesca Cabrini en- 
tered New York City to battle for the 
souls of the lonely, poverty-ridden Itali- 
an people struggling for survival in its 
slums. Begging and tramping the streets 
in all kinds of weather, she crossed the 
United States from New York to Los 


Angeles, from New Orleans to Seattle, 
then, on to South America, allaying, as 
she went, ecclesiastical fears and appre- 
hensions, winning moral and material 
support from Catholic and Protestant 
alike. To Italian miners in the bowels 
of the earth, to the plague stricken in 
the malaria and small-pox infested bay- 
ous of Louisiana she came and minis- 
tered. Popes Leo XIII and Pius X be- 
came her ardent supporters and blessed 
her work and Sisters. When Mother 
Cabrini died in December, 1917, she 
had founded over fifty hospitals, schools 
and orphanages and had numbered 
among her Sisters a thousand members. 
Hers is the story of a noble high-heart- 
ed woman whose personal sanctity and 
love won miracles of grace for the rap- 
idly growing nations of the New World. 

The tempo of Pietro Di Donato’s bi- 
ography reflects the dispatch with 
which the nun labored. The style—es- 
pecially the intimate personal conver- 
sations and meditations—may seem at 
times strange to the American reader, 
but the story is appealing and inspiring. 


SistER Mary Amprose, B.V.M. 


The Indomitable John Scott: Citi- 
zen of Long Island, 1632-1704, 
by Lilian T. Mowrer. 438 pp. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. $6.50. 


IW HO STEALS my purse steals trash, 
but he who filches from me my 
good name...” has as much relevance, 
it would seem, to the dead as to the 
living. Lilian Mowrer has set herself 
the task of restoring to the “indomitable 
John Scott” a reputation filched inad- 
vertently by the great Samuel Pepys in 
the seventeenth century, in an effort 
to save Pepys himself from the charge 
of treason. In pursuing her purpose, 
Mrs. Mowrer has, in Samuel Eliot Mor- 
ison’s words, deprived history of “one 
of its best-loved rascals.” 

Rascal or hero, Scott lived in times 
forever interesting to readers of history. 
A child in London when the Civil War 
began in 1642, he was soon deported 
or “sold” into servitude to Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. After a brief period of buc- 
caneering around Tortuga Island, he 
settled in Long Island where he mar- 
ried well and began to amass properties 
whose defense took him to court even 
more frequently than was usual in an 
age of land disputes. With the restora- 
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tion of Charles II in 1660, the twenty- 
eight-year-old Scott sailed for England 
to protect his interests and those of the 
Atherton Land Company. From this 
point, Scott’s career keeps the reader 
crossing the Atlantic with regularity. 

As the dates of his life suggest, Scott 
strode scenes of vast portent on both 
sides of the ocean. In the New World 
he took part in the Anglo-Dutch rival- 
ries for New York; in pursuit of his 
own interests, he incurred the wrath of 
John Winthrop of Connecticut and 
wound up in irons in an American jail. 
In 1665, he escaped from the mainland 
to avoid another arrest and spent the 
next few years exploring the Spanish 
Main and fighting to defend British 
possessions in the Caribbean. 

We find him next in Holland acting 
on occasion as British agent during the 
Dutch Wars. When England withdrew 
from the war, Scott offered his services 
to the French and ingratiated himself 
with Conde and Colbert. France re- 
mained his home for several years, 
years during which he even experiment- 
ed with gun manufacturing. After a 
few years which his biographers cannot 
trace, he returned to England by 1677 
in time to get involved in the reper- 
cussions from the Popish Plot. Scott’s 
accusations against Pepys and Pepys’ 
endeavor to discredit Scott led indirect- 
ly to history’s earlier verdict on Scott. 
In this matter, the Scott-Pepys affair, 
Mrs. Mowrer makes her most original 
contribution. Denouement is swift. 

After killing a cabby one May eve- 
ning in 1682, outside Lincoln’s Inn, 
Scott was forced to flee England for the 
Continent. Finding little to occupy his 
peculiar talents in Holland or Norway, 
he turned to the New World once 
more, this time to Montserrat in the 
West Indies. Again his sojourn was 
brief. The Glorious Revolution brought 
a change in his political fortunes. Par- 
doned by King William III in 1696, 
Scott was once more safe in England. 
But the habit of change was too strong; 
returning to the Indies for the last time, 
he lived out his days in the Leeward 
Islands and served in the Island coun- 
cils and Assembly of Montserrat. 

Flistorians will be impressed with the 
remarkable documentation offered in 
the appendices and bibliography. The 
general reader will not care—the story 
is exciting enough in its own right. 

ANNABELLE..M. MELVILLE 
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Winston Churchill: Soldiers in the nursery 


Churchill: A Pictorial Biography, by 
Alan Moorehead. 143 pp. Viking. 
$6.50. 


N THE London Times of December 3, 
1874, the birth announcements car- 
ried the following notice: “On the 30th 
Nov., at Blenheim Palace, the Lady 
Randolph Churchill, prematurely, of a 
son.” There was good reason to believe 
that the young Winston would never 
amount to much at all. His schoolboy 
accomplishments were mediocre, and 
his father, a leading Victorian states- 
man, despaired of his son’s ever being 
able to make much headway in a learn- 
ed profession. Knowing that the boy 
had a passion for toy soldiers—he had 
1,500 of them in his nursery—he sent 
him to Sandhurst, England’s West 
Point. 

No one has been able to explain ex- 
actly what happened at that famed 
military school, but at Sandhurst in 
1892, when Winston was eighteen, the 
metamorphosis took place. Almost from 
that year dates a career of nearly sev- 
enty years of unmatched achievement. 

Following graduation, there was mili- 
tary service with the 4th Hussars on 
the Indian frontier and then off to serv- 
ice in Egypt with the 21st Lancers. At 
the turn of the century, all of England 
came to know of Churchill’s exploits as 
a correspondent in the Boer War, 
where after being captured he managed 
a storybook escape. 

Following the war he returned to 





England, and, at a youthful twenty-six, 
was elected to the House of Commons, 
In less than ten years he was a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and at thirty-seven 
was named First Lord of the Admiralty, 
head of the British Navy. Then fol- 
lowed the great setback in his career- 
the loss of face and position due to the 
ill-fated Gallipoli campaign. After 
World War I came years of waiting in 
the wings until the great call from the 
Empire at the beginning of World Wa 
II, when the spirit of Churchill was to 
become synonymous with the English 
will to resist Nazi aggression. 

In Churchill, A Pictorial Biography, 
Alan Moorehead presents a concise, but 
complete, story in words and _ pictures 
of the greatest world statesman of the 
age. Moorehead, author of the prize. 
winning Gallipoli and the popular No 
Room in the Ark, does not overlook 
Churchill’s failings, the most notable 
being his undistinguished achievements 
in domestic affairs and his inability to 
foresee the inevitable breakup of the 
British Empire into _ self-governing 
states. 

But Churchill’s shortcomings are few 
when placed beside his deeds which 
span the period of the most astounding 
political and economic changes in world 
history. As Moorehead puts it, “His cz 
reer almost exactly spans the period 
from the Industrial Revolution to it 
ultimate conclusion in atomic energy, 
from the age of privilege to the age of 
the mass-produced common man, from 
the age of separate sovereign states to 
the present pattern of grand alliances’ 
This generation, at least, and possibly 
many others to come will always tr 
member that at the lowest moment in 
his country’s history, when all appeared 
lost, Churchill’s “we shall not surrer 
der” raised Britain’s name to new 
heights. 








Rosert L. Meyer 


Baruch: The Public Years, by Ber 
nard Baruch. 431 pp. Holt, Rine 
hart and Winston. $6. 





A’ THE CLOSE of this account @ 
more than forty years of meaning 
ful public service, Bernard Baruch sets 
out three tests which the citizens of the 
world must meet in order to assure ! 
system of progress and stability. Th 
tests are those of values, reason 
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slf-discipline, Although they may seem 
so obvious as to be trite, these tests 


| have, nonetheless, characterized the life 


of Mr. Baruch, aide and adviser of sev- 
eral Presidents and concerned citizen 
of the world, 

Mr. Baruch met the challenge of the 
test of values when at the age of forty- 
seven he gave up active participation in 
a successful brokerage house to serve 
his country during World War I. He 
states that the opportunity to serve his 
country “has meant the most to me,” 
and the intervening years do not give 
the lie to his statement. 

Once involved in public service, he 
had the daily challenge of meeting the 
test of reason. Real and apparent prob- 
lems—ranging from the chaos of a dis- 
organized war agency to the conse- 
quences of abstract economic theories— 
came under his sharp and astute analy- 
sis. Once he understood the essentials, 
the formula for solution became cor- 
respondingly easy. 

The test of self-discipline was one 
which he constantly had to meet. In 
big things, it might be the stern disci- 
pline of not taking advantage of the 
knowledge which is always available to 
those in high places. In small things, it 
might be the perhaps sterner disci- 
pline of refraining from saying some- 
thing true but unpleasant or damaging. 

Intermingled with Mr. Baruch’s nar- 
tative of his participation in some of 
the major activities of this country dur- 
ing and between both wars are com- 
ments of a much more philosophical na- 
ture and reflections culled from his 
long and wide experience in affairs. In 
his remarks about those with whom he 
worked, he is the epitome of Victorian 
courtliness. Those people whose un- 
kindnesses he has recorded remain 
anonymous. 

Mr. Baruch does leave, however, gaps 
in an otherwise full story. One such 
gap results from his fervent espousal of 
James F. Byrnes. Certainly a man as 
aware and as sensitive to prejudice as 
Mr. Baruch must find Mr. Byrnes’ ideas 
on integration particularly repugnant. 
But there is no tempering of Mr. 
Baruch’s enthusiasm for Mr. Byrnes. A 
second gap is his totally inadequate ex- 
planation of why he supported Mr. 
Eisenhower in 1952. For a lifelong 
Democrat (and a generous contributor 
to the party coffers), this shift must 
have represented much more of an is- 
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sue than he here so fleetingly outlines. 

While these gaps do not detract from 
Mr. Baruch’s singular accomplishments, 
they do serve notice to careful histori- 
ans of the period that this book can 
only be a starting point for a study of a 
great man and his contribution to his 
times. 

Maurice ADELMAN, Jr. 


The De Gaulle Nobody Knows, by 
Alden Hatch. 277 pp. Hawthorn. 
$5. 


———- to Alden Hatch’s biogra- 
phy of the French leader, the 
words “I am France” were on the lips 
of Charles de Gaulle even as a child. In 
his youth, he played at war with his 
companions, assigning to each of them 
a particular country to defend, retain- 
ing France for himself. Now at the 
zenith of his career, he still says of him- 
self, “I am France.” 

All through his career, he has appar- 
ently been a difficult man to deal with. 
Tall, awkward and shy, he brought on 
himself many a sharp criticism. His 
colonel said that De Gaulle was “the 
most undisciplined man in the army.” 
They called him “the flagpole in the 
ranks.” Socially, too, his shyness 


brought him criticism. A hostess once 
said of him: “De Gaulle was the dullest 
dinner companion we ever had.” 

De Gaulle possessed, however, gen- 
uine wit. On one occasion, when a 
great crowd was clamoring for De 





Gaulle, Soustelle was standing beside 
the chief. When the noise subsided, a 
lone voice piped out, “Vive Soustelle!” 
Knowing that Soustelle desired the 
high place for himself, De Gaulle 
turned to him and said: “Soustelle, I 
did not know you were a ventriloquist.” 

Despite these drawbacks, there was 
never any doubt about his intense loy- 
alty to France. He put up with much 
misunderstanding during World War 
II but never wavered in his determina- 
tion to liberate France after her tragic 
debacle in 1940. His efforts to build up 
a counterforce for the liberation of his 
beloved France brought enormous op- 
position. Probably the worst of his ene- 
mies was Franklin Roosevelt, whether 
from personal prejudice or through a 
desire to dominate the European situa- 
tion himself. 

The end found De Gaulle dramati- 
cally liberating Paris and for a time 
acting as chief of France. Only lately 
has he reached the position to carry out 
his own philosophy of administration 
in France. Fundamentally it is a close 
approach to the American democratic 
ideal but with a more authoritative 
president. 

In a literary style that is easy and 
pleasing to read, Alden Hatch presents 
a sympathetic and instructive biography 
of Charles de Gaulle, but many readers 
will probably still wonder whether De 
Gaulle is an egoist for himself or for 
France. 

JoserH Rous, S.J. 





Charles de Gaulle addressing Free French sailors: “| am France” 
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By W. J. IGOE 


Paperback 
Bookshel 


i BEING the time of the year when 
life is tolerable only indoors, let us 
relax over a novel. The publishers have 
sent a nice collection to while away eve- 
nings when snow piles on the doorstep— 
to be cleared away in the morning. 
From Signet comes The Watch That 
Ends the Night (75 cents), a rousing, 
intelligent melodrama graphically set in 
Montreal, a city I have always wished 
to visit. The time is the "Thirties, when 
many people tragically turned to com- 
munism because, in the spiritual vac- 
uum in which they lived, it seemed a 
way towards a just social order. Hugh 
MacLennan, the author, brings their 
problem up-to-date with the return of 
his hero, a doctor-adventurer, to post- 
war Montreal, setting it in new per- 
spectives. His book is informed by 
good values, wisdom and compassion 
and he creates character and drama 
skillfully. To adult readers, I recom- 
mend The Cave, by Robert Penn War- 
ren (Signet, 75 cents), which is some- 
thing of a flawed masterpiece. Like 
everything this author writes, it is heavi- 
ly symbolical, but he is a classicist who 
is a readable, always thoughtful writer. 
The dimensions of grandeur are in his 
every book. Here he isolates a young 
man in a cave and around it assembles 
the crowd, the people, not ordinary, 
each an individual of tragic stature, yet, 
paradoxically, all together a mob. I rec- 
ommend the dialogue (pages 146-152) 
between a rough Baptist preacher, in 
his sturdy, agonized way, a holy man, 
and his friend’s wife. There is greatness 
in the writer who composed this. Signet 
offers, too, The Brothers Karamazov (75 
cents) and a good collection of Edgar 
Allan Poe, opening with “The Fall of 
the House of Usher” (50 cents) and 
including the author’s best work. 
From American Century come The 
Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man, 
by James Weldon Johnson ($1.45) and 
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Jack London’s Short Stories ($1.75). 
The first, ironically touching in the re- 
straint of its telling, is the tragedy of a 
Negro prodigy, a man of education 
whose mind is philosophically inclined, 
and thus illuminates the tragedy of his 
people. London, the radical sailor, had 
something of the Ancient Mariner’s 
hypnotic skill in holding attention: his 
work recalls R. L. Stevenson and Som- 
erset Maugham. 

The Vintage Turgenev (Vintage, 2 
volumes $1.65), which includes the 
best work of the most gentle, percep- 
tive and poetic of the great Russian 
novelists, is the book bargan of the sea- 
son. Eight major works, among them 
Fathers and Sons, Rudin, First Love 
and On The Eve, are published in these 
handsome volumes. Vintage also gives 
us Early Joys, by Konstantin Fedin 
($1.65), a graceful and amusing ac- 
count, with tragic undertones, of the 
youthful love of a revolutionary during 
the last years of Tsardom. Fedin writes 
beautifully of children and with fierce 
humour of a farouche playwright and 
his actor friend. This is the first volume 
of a trilogy which I hope Vintage will 
produce in its entirety when it is com- 
pleted. Again, I commend this publish- 
ing house on the taste displayed in its 
covers and the exemplary standards 
achieved by its printers. 

Lastly, and for the whole family, 
Heart in Pilgrimage, by Evelyn Eaton 
and Edward Roberts Moore (Image 75 
cents), brings to life not only the saint- 
ly Mother Seton, whom we hope soon 
will be canonized, but the America and 
Italy of nearly 200 years ago. Good 
novels about saintly folk are few: this 
one is recommended without reserva- 
tion. 


FRIAR FELIX WALKING 
“Felix kept on walking” ran the re- 
frain of a ditty of yesteryear and I was 





reminded of it by Miss H. F. M. Pres. 
cott’s Friar Felix at Large (Yale Pa- 
perbound, $1.25). This account of a 
fifteenth-century pilgrim on his way to, 
and in the Holy Land is enchanting. 
Friar Felix has the honest solemnity 
that makes good reporters: the book is 
based upon his journals. He admired 
the Moslems’ demeanour in _ their 
mosques and the cleanliness of those 
places of worship. “Our churches,” he 
rather snorts, “stand all dirty, with peo- 
ple walking all through them like 
inns . . .” He also liked Moslems for 
abstaining from intoxicating liquor, but 
gave the Prophet no credit for this ad- 
mirable restraint, thinking it a devilish 
device for the attraction of converts 
since it made Moslems “outwardly very 
sober and composed, tranquil, benign, 
given to peace among themselves, pa- 
tient . . . unostentatious in dress.” 

Pilgrims had a rough time in dealing 
with Moslems, but not always. One of 
Friar Felix’ friends, a Saracen octogen- 
arian named Calinus, was so good that 
a German noble, determined to save 
him from hell, kidnapped the old gen- 
tleman, The German took him to Pope 
Nicholas V in the hope that the Pontiff 
would succeed in converting the heath- 
en. But Calinus was adamant: he be- 
lieved a man should save himself in 
the religion of his fathers. So the Holy 
Father sent him back to his homeland, 
“loaded with gifts . . . and much im- 
pressed by the great liberality and glory 
of the Christians,” whom he continued 
to serve as guide on their pilgrimages. 
Still he refused to be converted despite 
Friar Felix’ valiant efforts to wean him 
from “deplorable error.” 


BLACK MARIA 


Students of that eighteenth-century 
historian, Lemuel Gulliver, whose Trav- 
els the learned Irish divine, Dr. Swift, 
edited, will recall that when he re 
turned to England from Lilliput, he 
brought with him “six Cows and two 
Bulls alive, with as many Yews and 
Rams, intending to’ bring them to my 
own Country and propagate the Breed. 
... 1 would gladly have taken a Dozen 
of the Natives...” In Mistress Mash- 
am’s Repose, by T. H. White (Capri- 
corn, $1.35), the author reveals that 
Captain Biddel, who brought Gulliver 
home, was not so scrupulous. He con- 
veyed to England the ancestors of a 
now Anglicized tribe of Lilliputians 
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who lived on an artificial isand named 
Mistress Masham’s Repose. There they 
were found by a little girl named Maria 
(in private life, “Black Maria, the Ter- 
ror of the Tortugas”) who had enemies. 
One of these was the Vicar, “a bache- 
lor. It was suspicious that he had a 
Rolls-Royce and spent much of his time 
in London, while Maria had to live in 
the ruined house and eat sage.” Maria’s 
other enemy was Miss Brown, her gov- 
erness, whose “nose was sharp and 
pinched, with a high bridge, but the 
rest of her was podgy. When she sat 
down, she spread, as a toad does on 
one’s hand. Her eyes were pebble-col- 
ored .. .” It will be seen that Maria 
and her Lilliputians had formidable op- 
position: their adventures are a delight. 


CONFEDERATE ENGLISHMAN 

In April, 1863, Lieutenant Colonel 
Freemantle, of the Coldstream Guards, 
a man apparently infatuated by war and 
a great admirer of the Confederacy, ar- 
rived in Texas. In the months that fol- 
lowed he kept The Freemantle Diary 
(Capricorn, $1.35), edited by Walter 
Lord, a charming, modest and _histori- 
cally valuable document. Freemantle 
was a supporter of the South, although 
much disturbed by a slave auction he 
saw, and prophesied victory for his 
friends. He was as much impressed by 
the courteous treatment he received 
from Federal officers when, finding that 
his leave from the British Army had 
expired, he blandly crossed the lines to 
take the shortest way home. War in 
those days was waged by warriors who 
knew how to behave themselves. “I felt 
quite sorry that they should be opposed 
to my Southern friends. . . . I can 
truly say that the only Federal officers 
I have come in contact with were gen- 
tlemen.” 

But Freemantle’s hero seems to have 
been General Lee, of whom he wrote: 
“I imagine no man has so few ene- 
mies, or is so universally esteemed. 
Throughout the South, all agree in 
pronouncing him as near perfection as 
a man can be. He has none of the small 
vices, such as smoking, drinking, chew- 
ing or swearing and his bitterest enemy 
never accused him of the greater ones. 
... It is understood that General Lee 
is a religious man. . . . His only faults, 
so far as I can learn, arise from his ex- 
cessive amiability.” 

Freemantle watched Gettysburg 
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through a glass while he perched on a 
tree. Mr. Lord has added interesting 
notes to his diary and made of it a 
book the general reader will find ab- 
sorbing. 


“THE AWFUL CHOICE” 

I have been reading the late Emman- 
uel Cardinal Suhard’s famous Lenten 
Pastoral on the Priesthood, published 
by Fides Dome under the title Priests 
Among Men (95 cents). His Emi- 
nence wrote the pastoral in 1949, the 
year before his death, and it was issued 
on Maundy Thursday from his Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame de Paris. 

I remember going there one after- 
noon, about four years ago, and finding 
it empty and silent but for Cardinal 
Feltin who was leading his Chapter in 
the prayers for the dying: In Toulouse, 
the life of the old Cardinal, Archbishop 
Saliege, was ending. Mildly, the grave, 
measured voices boomed between the 
immense solid walls, drumbeats as ra- 
tional as violin music. Like a great 
black stone womb of the Church, No- 
tre Dame enclosed the mind and heart; 
one thought of all Christendom, of a 
pageant of souls at the Mass, reaching 
back to the tiny Ile de France, of the 
world today, and that of the Crusades. 

Reading Priests Among Men one be- 
comes aware of this ancient tradition 
and is reminded of the burden accepted 
by its custodians, priests. One realizes 
anew the terrifying decision a young 
man (more often a boy) makes when 
he elects to become a priest, choosing, 
as it were, to put aside the consoling 
dimension of a family of his own and 
become a citizen of eternity. With the 
lucidity of sanctity, Cardinal Suhard 
set it down for all to read and under- 
stand. 


ROBERT LOWELL 

The best poets are craftsmen like sil- 
versmiths working in metal; they en- 
grave their lives, pictures, philosophies, 
ideas, aspirations on paper, and Robert 
Lowell supremely is a fine artist in 
words. His Life Studies (Vintage, 95 
cents) is a book from which I never 
shall be parted, I hope. It is an autobio- 
graphical symbol of America as seen by 
one of her sons; in poetry and prose, 
Mr. Lowell assembles his immediate an- 
cestors, his past as lived with them, all 
mingling in his adult experience. The 
book is beautifully made in the stern, 


humorous economy of the writing. I 
quote and leave it to the reader to rush 
out and buy a copy: 


When the Vatican made Mary’s Assump- 
tion dogma, 

The crowds at San Pietro screamed Papa. 

The Holy Father dropped his shaving glass, 

and listened. His electric razor purred, 

his pet canary chirped on his left hand. 

The lights of science couldn’t hold a can- 
dle 

to Mary risen—at one miraculous stroke, 

angel-wing’d, gorgeous as a jungle bird! 

But who believed this? Who could under- 
stand? 

Pilgrims still kissed St. Peter’s brazen san- 
dal. 

The Duce’s lynched, bare, booted skull 
still spoke. 

God herded his people to the coup de 
grace— 

the costumed Switzers sloped their pikes to 
push, 

O Pius, through the monstrous human 
crush... 


BRIEF REVIEWS 

The Confessions of St. Augustine, 
translated with introduction and notes 
by John K. Ryan. (Image, $1.25.) Msgr. 
Ryan’s aim was to make the greatest of 
autobiographies readable for his con- 
temporaries. I believe he has succeeded: 
most notably his chapter-titles align the 
work with the modern mind. No one 
should be intimidated by this master- 
piece; it s the most human of books. 

The People that Walk in Darkness, 
by J. W. Schulte Nordholt. (Ballan- 
tine, 75 cents.) A Dutch scholar tells 
the story of the Negroes of the United 
States, heart-rending in the sorrows it 
unfolds, uplifting, too, when it reveals 
the nobility and patient endurance of 
a most dignified people. 

Wagner as Man and Artist, by Er- 
nest Newman. (Vintage, $1.65.) Ernest 
Newman was one of the great music 
critics of our generation: he carried his 
scholarship easily, writing with beauti- 
ful slow humour, intensely aware of 
the humanity of famous musicians. 
Wagner was one of the most unlovable 
men of his century, a direct inspiration 
to the most unlovable man of ours (Hit- 
ler), and one of the greatest musicians. 
Newman saw him clearly as man and 
artist and, maintaining balance between 
the two, produced an admirable intro- 
duction to the subject. 

And There Was Light, by Rudolf 
Thiel. (Mentor, 75 cents.) A book for 
the whole family, a history of astrono- 
my from the days of the astrologists 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The Meaning of Grace, by Charles 
Journet. Translated by A. V. Lit- 
tledale. 127 pp. Kenedy. $3.50. 


I N THESE conferences on grace, writ- 
ten four years ago but only now 
published in the United States, Charles 
Journet, well-known theologian at the 
University of Fribourg, has laid before 
us a discussion of one of the most en- 
grossing problems of our human situa- 
tion, that of grace and predestination. 

In vivid language and with solid the- 
ology, he considers the difficulties of 
reconciling human freedom of choice 
with God’s omnipotent causality. How 
are we to attain a salvation completely 
beyond the powers of unaided human 
nature, unless God moves us to it? Yet, 
if we are moved, how can we be said 
to be free? 

Father Journet has not only em- 
braced the traditional “solution” of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, but has gone further. 
When he compares the opinion of St. 
Thomas with that of the Portuguese 
Jesuit Molina, he insists that “the tra- 
ditional doctrine, the only one rooted 
in Revelation, has not yet been defined 
because there still remain certain ques- 
tions to elucidate. But the definition 
will come, already the line is clear: 
human action is subordinate to divine 
action . . . the free act being at one 
and the same time wholly from man as 
secondary cause, wholly from God as 
first cause” Citalics are the author's). 

The book is divided into two parts: 
“Grace in Its Essence” and “The Ex- 
istential States of Grace.” The first sec- 
tion, on the nature of grace, begins 
with an investigation of sanctifying 
grace, our sharing in the life of God, 
from which is derived as an effect the 
indwelling of the Trinity itself, God 
within the soul to be conversed with; 
this doctrine is the very cornerstone of 
the spiritual life. 

In his treatise on actual grace, the 
divine impulse producing in us acts of 
free adherence to God, Father Journet 
points out human thought’s constant 
temptation to deny either divine omni- 
potence or human freedom in order to 
affirm the other, instead of candidly ad- 
mitting that here we have two non-con- 
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tradictory facts which meet in mystery: 
God is the cause of all man’s good acts, 
but man alone is the cause of his own 
sin. Am I then free in my will-acts? 
Yes. In the very act itself, I depend 
upon God, for both my freedom and its 
very exercise. 

The author sums up this discourse 
in his chapter on predestination, en- 
riching the traditional doctrine with 
examples, solving relevant personal prob- 
lems and carefully distinguishing Cath- 
olic teaching from its Calvinistic and 
Lutheran counterparts. 

After discussing some of the conse- 
quences of grace (justification, merit 
and one’s own consciousness of being 
in the state of grace), he deals in the 
second part with various historical 
stages in the realization of grace within 
man’s soul: the state of Adam in para- 
dise, grace under the law of Moses and 
the law of nature, the grace of Christ 
as propagated during His own lifetime 
and later through the sacraments and 
the Church, and finally the perfection 
of grace in the Beatific Vision. 

Actually, Father Journet ties in with 
his subject all of the principal themes 
of theology: the Trinity, providence, 
the justification of Christ, man’s super- 
natural goal and the means thereto, 
until we see an entire portrait of the 
relation between God and man. 

Noted for the extreme tidiness of his 
thought, Father Journet still describes 
the vital truths of the Christian faith 
in moving terms, recognizing the fact 
that the faith and theology are not 
merely bodies of knowledge but truths 
overflowing into human conduct and 
activity. 





Grtpert Roxsurcn, O.P. 


All Lost in Wonder: Sermons on 
Theology and Life, by Walter 
Burghardt, S.J. 220 pp. New- 
man. $3.50. 


v HIS COLLECTION of sermons by Wal- 
ter J. Burghardt, S.J., indicates that 
the well known patristic scholar is also 
a skilled preacher. Delivered as brief 
radio talks between 1951 and 1959, 
these sermons admirably fulfill the 
Woodstock professor’s purpose: to show 





the relation of theology with life, with 
special emphasis on principles, not as 
opposed but as prerequisite to practice 
—and all this on a pleasingly popular 
level. 

The limited space allotted to various 
topics, ranging from creation to the last 
things, has been used with utmost econ- 
omy, while the message contained re- 
veals the author’s thorough assimilation 
of Christian truth. The brevity of the 
sermons, however, remains their chief 
deficiency and permits only a minimal 
treatment of the rich Old Testament 
background of the Christian mysteries, 
The staggering pace of current biblical 
studies makes the lack of such a val- 
uable perspective understandable and 
perhaps even necessary, especially in 
view of the non-professional audience 
to which the words are directed. Still, 
at times, it seems that the author has 
relied too exclusively and perhaps more 
than necessary on strictly theological 
and catechetical categories without suf- 
ficient attention to the doctrinal world 
of the Bible. On the other hand, he 
uses the traditional method with singu- 
lar skill that makes one ponder and re- 
ponder the sublime truths involved. 

All Lost in Wonder is a book for the 
Catholic layman and a welcome con- 
tribution to clear, concise and interest- 
ing thinking in the field of popular 
doctrinal exposition. 

Grorce Putnam, M.M. 


Bringing the Mass to the People, by 
Rev. H. A. Reinhold. 144 pp. 
Helicon Press. $2.95. 


ornags H. A. Rernuocp has been ac- 
tive in the liturgical movement for 
many years. One might say that he has 
been one of the most advanced litur- 
gists in the field, in the sense that the 
suggestions he has made have been any- 
thing but conservative. His book, Bring- 
ing the Mass to the People, fits into the 
picture as a rather advanced book of 
suggestions for liturgical reform. Still, 
the book cannot be considered radical 
by one who reads it carefully and in the 
spirit in which it is written. The author 
proceeds moderately and gives sound 
documentation for’ his suggestions. He 
acts on the principle that the people 
should be conditioned and prepared for 
these liturgical changes, and his book 
is based on the changes already intro 
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duced into the liturgy and the promise 
of more to come. 

Bringing the Mass to the People aims 
to outline what the author feels would 
be an ideal liturgical framework for 
the needs of our times. To keep his sug- 
gestions from being too vague and theo- 
retical, Father Reinhold, in his final 
chapter, gives a sample text of what he 
considers an ideal Mass. He proceeds 
to this gradually by analyzing the ofh- 
cially stated attitude of the Church on 
liturgical reform and then studying the 
various parts of the Mass in detail. 
Finally, he gives his conclusions con- 
crete form by setting down the actual 
framework of the Mass as he proposes 
It. 

At first sight, a reader not familiar 
with the spirit of the liturgy, or one 
who has not kept abreast of recent de- 
velopments in the field, might think 
that the author’s suggestions are a bit 
extreme. His suggestions certainly go 
beyond the actual reforms introduced 
this year by Pope John XXIII. How- 
ever, when we remember that these 
changes are not final and when we see 
a number of the author's suggestions 
included in the latest reform, it does 
not seem too much to expect that we 
may eventually have a Mass structure 
closer to the one he suggests. 

Anyone interested in the liturgy will 
find this book stimulating. And even 
those who have not kept au courant 
with the liturgical movement can de- 
tive from this book a good deal of in- 
struction in current trends. 

Co_umBan Browninc, C.P. 


Bread in the Wilderness, by Thom- 
as Merton. 146 pp. New Direc- 
tions. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.65. 


The Psalms in Modern Life, by Sis- 
ter M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 259 pp. 
Regnery. $4.50. 


— THE increased numbers of 
those who recite portions of the 
psalms daily—not only religious who are 
so obliged by virtue of their rule, but 
also an ever growing segment of the 
laity—these two studies of the psalms 
should be most welcome. When in 
1953. New Directions brought out 

omas Merton’s treatise on the psalms, 
Bread in the Wilderness, in its striking- 
ly handsome deluxe format designed by 
Alvin Lustig, it was hoped that the 
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book would some day be published in 
a smaller and more convenient size. 
That wish has been fulfilled and the 
volume is at hand in standard size, com- 
plete with Prologue, Epilogue and 
Notes. Preceeding the Prologue is a de- 
scription of Le Devot Christ, the fa- 
mous crucifix of Perpignan, which— 
reproduced from photographs of J. 
Comet—appears on the dust jacket and 
in the book. 

In placing the psalms in the context 
of contemplation, Father Merton is ex- 
plicit in his remark that we must not 
expect from them what they cannot 
give—they are not a “technique of con- 
templation; their impact is not psycho- 
logical”; they place one in direct con- 
tact with God through the assent of 
faith to his revelation, but their dynam- 
ic theological effect is dependent on 
God’s free gift. Discussing the respec- 
tive merits of active and passive prayer, 
he pleads that prayer be kept simple 
and uncluttered, not a “piling up of lit- 
anies upon litanies, and prayers upon 
prayers, substituting quantity for quali- 
ty.” 

As might be expected from a spirit- 
ual writer who is a poet in his own 
right, Merton’s chapter on the psalms 
as poetry is one of the peaks of the 


The Psalms 

The Psalms are more than lan- 
guage. They contain within them- 
selves the silence of high moun- 
tains and the silence of heaven. It 
is only when we stand at the 
bottom of the mountain that it is 
hard for us to distinguish the lan- 
guage of the Psalter from the 
tongues of this earth: for Christ 
must still perforce travel among 
us as a pilgrim disguised in our 
own tattered garments. The Psal- 
ter only truly begins to speak and 
sing within us when we have 
been led by God and lifted up by 
Him, and have ascended into its 
silences. When this is done, the 
Psalms themselves become the 
Tabernacle of God in which we 
are protected forever from the 
rage of the city of business, from 
the racket of human opinions, 
from the wild carnival we carry 
in our hearts and which the an- 
cient saints called “Babylon.” 


From Bread in the Wilderness 
by Thomas Merton 














book. Carefully distinguishing between 
what poetry is and what it is not, he 
locates its meaning in the total experi- 
ence. He differentiates between reli- 
gious poetry and devotional verse and 
remarks of the latter that “much of 
what passes for ‘religious’ verse is sim- 
ply the rearrangement of well known 
devotional formulas, without any per- 
sonal poetic assimilation at all. It is a 
game, in which souls, no doubt sin- 
cere in their piety, play poetic check- 
ers with a number of familiar devotion- 
al cliches.” This writing, he says, rarely 
“saves” souls, though it may fatter 
those who are comfortably “saved,” 
while irritating the ones who really 
need salvation, and such verse, in his 
estimation, were best not written at all. 

In the book’s concluding chapters, 
the author articulates the inner dynam- 
ism of the psalms, the intimate con- 
nection of the psalms with the Mass 
and their significance in contemplation. 
This book is truly a study in depth of 
the psalms. It is scholarly, yet simple, 
and is for all who wish to know about 
the psalms. 

Sister Cecilia’s book, The Psalms in 
Modern Life, takes another approach. 
Whereas Merton speaks as a scholar 
and theologian, Sister Cecilia, one of 
the leaders of the liturgical movement 
in the Midwest and a noted Benedic- 
tine writer, assumes primarily the role 
of teacher. Having herself savored the 
infinite richnesses of the psalms as per- 
sonal prayer, she aims to help persons 
“surmount the obstacles they may en- 
counter in their understanding of the 
psalms.” 

Accordingly, in the three chapters of 
Part One, “Exploring the Hidden 
Realities of the Psalms,” she deals with 
the psalms as a means to a fuller life, 
as the divine plan unfolds in them, and 
as Hebrew poetry, an aid to prayer. In 
Part Two, “Meditating the Psalms,” in 
a sequence of three steps, she demon- 
strates how through meditating on the 
psalms one may open his mind and 
soul to the real spiritual riches of the 
living Word. Sister Cecilia examines in 
detail fifty psalms and shows their sig- 
nificance not only through the history 
of Israel, and that of the Church, but 
through their pertinence to our own 
day and in our own personal lives. This 
is a lovely and well-written book to use 
for reflective reading and meditation. 


Sister M. Tueressz, S.D.S. 
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What Is the Eucharist? by Marie- 
Joseph Nicolas, O.P. Translated 
by R. F. Trevett. 125 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


Life After Death, by Maurice 
Becque, C.SS.R., and Louis 
Becque, C.SS.R. Translated by P. 
J. Hepburne-Scott. 125 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


Freedom and Providence, by Mark 
Pontifex, O.S.B. 135 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


The Dawn of the Middle Ages, by 
Jean-Remy Palanque. Translated 
by Dom Finbarr Murphy. 126 
pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


The Holy Spirit, by A. M. Henry, 
O.P. Translated by J. Lundberg 
and M. Bell. 139 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


Medicine and Morals, by Dr. John 
Marshall. 141 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


4 000 VOLUMES represent numbers 
forty-seven through fifty-two—in the 
order of release—of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Like 
their predecessors, practically all of 
them are smooth translations from the 
French, The present group of six books 
continues to merit the same comments, 
too: varying quality and varying inter- 
est; occasional Gallican outlooks calling 
for the blue pencil of an American edi- 
tor; surveys that sometimes are too brief 
to be valuable; and the ever absent in- 
dices for each book, needed badly and 
by no means compensated for by the 
token bibliographies. The series deserves 
sober praise mixed with reservation. 
What Is the Eucharist? has the ad- 
vantage of discussing the subject that 
is nearest to the heart of the devout 
Catholic. Certainly, in the practical 
everyday life of the Church, the Holy 
Eucharist justly receives unsurpassed at- 
tention. It is a pleasure to note that the 
present book is worthy of its goal. Pere 
Nicolas first summarizes the scriptural 
evidence, then the development of 
Eucharistic doctrine in the Church and 
finally the present theology of the sac- 
rament. ‘Transubstantiation, — sacrifice, 
communion—each receives compact 
treatment. The reader is impressed by 
the businesslike competence of the au- 
thor, who is so clear that his text could 
be used as a manual for class teaching. 
Life After Death starts slowly and 
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(to this reviewer) uninterestingly by 
giving opinions regarding future life as 
found in contemporary literature. Al- 
though the book becomes much more 
solid in its second half, it is sprinkled 
with far too many anacolutha and rhe- 
torical questions. The general verdict it 
seems to deserve is that of a rather 
pedestrian treatment, all because of its 
repeated quotations of snips of opinion. 
As a result, it is so sketchy as to be 
superficial. The viewpoints on the eter- 
nity of hell and the possible chance for 
repentance at the hour of death are 
fairly and impartially presented, and 
are interesting, to say the least. It is, 
however, surprising that on page 65 
the author quotes Job 19:25-6 as appar- 
ently an implicit belief in the after life, 
despite the unanimous judgment of 
commentators that this text is most ob- 
scure and (hopelessly?) corrupt. 
Freedom and Providence represents 
another timely topic of universal inter- 
est. There can be no doubt that this 
survey comes from the sure hand of a 
competent author. However, his treat- 
ment is so abstract and metaphysical 
that some readers will find the book 
slow going. Perhaps he places too much 
emphasis (though this is his privilege) 
in the closing chapters on the mystery 
of predestination, instead of emphasiz- 
ing what is essential in Church doc- 
trine. For a book of this sort, the com- 
mon certain doctrine would seem to be 
more important than the obscure con- 
troversial matter; but the reader will 
try to adjust himself to the author’s out- 
look because of the manifest bravery of 
tackling the worst problems of pain, 
mercy vs. justice, and free will vs. (?) 
omnipotence. Even in his own attempt 
to offer a solution to this crux, he hum- 
bly presents the knots in his theory. 
The Dawn of the Middle Ages re- 
turns us to history, ranging from the 
time of Constantine through the Dark 
Ages after Charlemagne. Here, too, we 
return to the ideal summary—not so 
short as to be tantalizing, not so long 
as to be tedious with detail. State reli- 
gion, Church organization, dogma and 
heresies, and the fortunes of the Church 
throughout the then known world are 
touched upon in such a way that the 
book is an adequate digest of the era. 
The Holy Spirit is difficult to de- 
scribe because of the differing com- 
ments its several parts call for. Four 
chapters (sixty-one pages) seem to be 


an unnecessarily lengthy section to dis. 
cuss the various historical and philolo 
gical meanings of wind. When the av- 
thor finally gets around to a concise ex. 
planation of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
he is in his best form. Thus, his book 
succeeds more as a book on the Trinity 
than merely as a book limited to the 
Holy Spirit. This is as it should be, for 
the Holy Spirit could hardly be dis 
cussed without sufficient commentary 
on the entire trinitarian doctrine. The 
reviewer questions the author’s rather 
strong implication that the Holy Spirit 
is mentioned in the Old Testament, as 
such; one does not know too clearly or 
too precisely just where the book wish- 
es to stand on this point. Whereas the 
first unit is an apparently over-long 
dissection of wind, the third unit has 
the problem of justifying its inclusion 
in the book. “Law versus freedom of 
spirit” is a worthy topic, but the con- 
nection between the Holy Spirit and 
“freedom of spirit” seems far-fetched. 
The golden book of life should record 
with everlasting praise the author's 
condemnation of pharisaism, not only 
“in accusing the pharisees on_ this 
point,” but even more so because he 
adds that “such a state of mind exists in 
all ages.” Here is a breath of charity 
and justice coming from a_twentieth- 
century Catholic, who quotes from a 
text of moral theology and asks whether 
there is any difference between the 
casuistic distinction of knitting a pull- 
over and knitting stockings on Sunday 
—the one supposedly artistic, the other 
servile work! Our Catholic manuals and 
preachers only too often have excoriated 
the pharisees of twenty centuries ago, 
yet have passed on subtleties that draw 
raised eyebrows from even well dis 
posed friends outside the fold. One 
thinks in this respect of the former dif 
ficulty (before laws for the communion 
fast were changed) concerning not fast 
ing for communion on Saturday and 
not abstaining from meat on Friday in 
the hour between midnight and _ one 
o'clock during the months of daylight 
saving time. The dislike for such dis: 
tinctions is most evident in this book. 

Dr. John Marshall, a British neurolo 
gist, writes Medicine and Morals. Even 
though his work does not take the risks 
of passing through translation from the 
French, he nonetheless retains the prob 
lem of writing a book whose British 
references are less apropos for the Amet 
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ican reader. Here, particularly, the re- 
viewer found the absence of an index 
most irritating, and the bibliography 
omits the outstanding work of Thomas 
J. O’Donnell, Morals in Medicine. The 
need for an American editor is evident 
in view of the author's practice of re- 
peating whole sentences in a later para- 
graph as if they had never been men- 
tioned before. The bugaboo of super- 
ficiality, met so often elsewhere in this 
series, rears its head here. For example, 
a page-long comment on the “contra- 
ceptive pill” fails to mention its licit 
and good use as an anti-ovulant, and 
it is surprising on page 107 to read the 
summary statement that Extreme Unc- 
tion may be administered “one hour” 
after apparent death—with no mention 
of the moralists’ much wider latitude 
of three hours in the case of sudden 
deaths. The discussion on page 98 of 
the high cholesterol diet and other ex- 
cesses, as well as the lack of exercise, 
skirts the question of sin. The book al- 
most implies sin in this! It does not 
seem morally sound to claim that when 
“most people eat more than is good for 
them .. . this indicates a failure to use 
with prudence the ordinary means to 
preserve life.” Such language might 
lead to scrupulosity and a false con- 
science, especially when warnings 
against a high cholesterol diet follow. 
A final source of confusion in the book 
can be mentioned here: the question 
of the audience to whom it was ad- 
dressed. At times the book seems to be 
written for the average Catholic, at 
times for a hypothetical Catholic phy- 
sician. The reviewer believes that a 
book of this sort is far too superficial to 
be recommended to the medical profes- 
sion; excellent treatises by Charles Mc- 
Fadden, Edwin Healy, and particularly 
by Gerald Kelly and Thomas J. O’Don- 
nell already exist for that purpose. It 
is always this tantalizing sketchiness 
that mars the impression of profession- 
al skill. The hop-skip-and-jump ap- 
proach is too prominent. 


Francis L. Firas, S.J. 
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Morals and Man, by Gerald Vann, 
O.P. 223 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.50. 


yam YEARS ago, the English Domini- 
can, Father Gerald Vann, published 


a popular summary of Catholic ethical 
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principles, Morals Makyth Man. Now, 
he has revised the work under the new 
title, Morals and Man. 

If the pre-war period needed a pre- 
sentation of solid basic principles, our 
own times require such even more. For 
in these days of world and personal ten- 
sions amid communistic and secularis- 
tic ideologies, it is well to be reminded 
of the perennial principles of Aristo- 
telian and Thomistic ethics. 

Trained in the school of St. Thomas, 
enriched with a broad interest in his 
fellow man, Father Vann is fully quali- 
fied to answer our contemporary needs. 
He writes in no ethereal realm of the 
detached philosopher but in the down- 
to-earth, humdrum day of every man’s 
life. It is true that he devotes the first 
half of his book to a discussion of the- 
ory, but the moral bankruptcy of mod- 
ern times makes such a discussion im- 
perative. The later chapters apply 
Thomistic ethics to economics, marriage 
and other areas of human experience. 

Both sections of the work are absorb- 
ing reading. There is nothing common- 
place about Father Vann’s style. He 
possesses the knack of writing grace- 
fully and clearly, but he does not al- 
low his style to distract the reader from 
the thought he wishes to convey. 

Many things that Father Vann says 
are the very things that need to be said 
today, for example: “to preach Christ 
without bothering about the pattern of 
the Christ-life on earth is to beat the 
air with wings . . . there is indeed a 


real danger that in turning all the ar- 
moury of our criticism against the evils 
contemporary 


of the 


anti-christian 
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world of marxist communism we may 
fail to recognize and acknowledge fully 
the evils of our own society . . . grace 
will not achieve the reorganization of 
society if nature is inactive. . . .” But 
then one must read the entire book to 
catch the full impact of Father Vann’s 
message. 
Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Go to Heaven, by Fulton J. Sheen. 
233 pp. McGraw-Hill. $4.50. 


HIS BOOK seems to be a collection of 
talks or essays republished and skill- 
fully arranged so as to form a coherent 
and consecutive whole. It moves to- 
wards Heaven from an _ earth-bound 
start, slowly at first in much the same 
way as a soul may be gradually drawn 
towards God. This is the plan of the 
book and is well carried out. The early 
chapters are directed more at those who 
either do not believe or at least do not 
put their beliefs into practice, and it 
may be that many Catholics will find 
more to take to themselves in the latter 
part of the book than in the former. 
But there are also good things through- 
out: the brief commentary on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the suggestion that 
there is in married life a “dark night 
of the body” analogous to the dark 
night of the soul in the spiritual life, 
the treatment of God’s foreknowledge 
and man’s freedom. Chapter V, “Chris- 
tian Life Is Struggle,” might have been 
written as a commentary on St. Bene- 
dict’s words “to return by the labor of 
obedience to him from whom you have 
strayed by the sloth of disobedience.” 
Admirers will find here what they 
have learnt to expect: the free and 
fresh use of parables, similes, analogies 
and topical allusions, which make the 
book readable, even though they also, 
from time to time, cause overtones 
which are distracting or misleading. 
These pieces do make good reading, 
but they read like the spoken word, 
and lack something of the tautness of 
good written prose. This is especially 
true of the early pages where inexacti- 
tudes of thought, expression, diction 
and even of spelling and punctuation 
are to be found. Doubly sad, because 
these pages are likely to interest non- 
Catholics, and one may fear that if they 
are intelligent enough to seek light 
from Bishop Sheen, they will also be 
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intelligent enough to be put off by poor 
craftsmanship. 

Assuredly one does not expect an 
amazingly busy bishop to read his own 
proofs, but it is a pity that anything 
less than the best should be associated 
with one from whom we rightly expect 
so much. 

Timotruy Horner, O.S.B. 


The Spiritual Teaching of the New 
Testament, by Jules Lebreton, 
S.J. Translated by James E. Wha- 
len. 382 pp. Newman. $5.50. 


F ANYTHING has been demonstrated 

by the contemporary Biblical move- 
ment, it is the need for synthesizing the 
content and message of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, especially of the New Testament. 
It is this state of affairs in the Biblical 
world that is likely to make Father 
Lebreton’s The Spiritual Teaching of 
the New Testament catch the eye of 
those who have been awakened to the 
need. 

In his Preface, Father Lebreton ad- 
mits the difficulties of the task he has 
undertaken and he promises to deliver 


the message of the Gospel “without 
gloss” and without the later elabora- 
tions of theologians and saints. One 
need only glance at the table of con- 
tents to see that the teachings of the 
Gospel have not been crammed into 
traditional theological categories. Fo- 
cusing principally on the words of the 
Gospels and Epistles, the volume suc- 
ceeds in capturing a substantial portion 
of their spiritual riches. The author's 
conclusions, while based on the New 
Testament itself, are bolstered by num- 
erous references to the great Fathers, 
Doctors and Saints of the Church. Im- 
portant commentaries by St. Irenaeus, 
St. Augustine, St. Alphonsus Roderi- 
guez, St. Francis de Sales, St. John of 
the Cross and St. Catherine of Siena, 
along with many others, are brought 
before the reader. 

One gains the total impression, how- 
ever, that Father Lebreton’s synthesis 
notably fails to harmonize with current 
advances in both Catholic and non- 
Catholic New Testament scholarship. 
This is due principally to the fact that 
the present volume was translated from 
the fourteenth French printing of Fa 
ther Lebreton’s Lumen Christi, La doc- 


trine spirituelle du Nouveau Testament 
which appeared in 1948. A book that is 
at least twelve years old, and possibly 
older, can hardly be expected to con- 
tain the rich harvest of recent New 
Testament studies. 

Besides, or perhaps because of its 
vintage, The Spiritual Teaching of the 
New Testament fails consistently to see 
the words of Christ, the Apostles and 
Evangelists in their Old Testament set- 
ting. The vital importance of the Bless- 
ed Virgin and of the doctrine of the 
Beatitudes suffers when cut off from 
such rich Old Testament concepts as 
the Anawim and the Suffering Servant. 
The doctrine of the Eucharist is im- 
poverished when its relation with the 
covenant sacrifice is overlooked, and 
the full significance of the climax of 
Christ’s ministry cannot be grasped 
when the redemptive content of the 
Resurrection and Ascension is not ex- 
plained. 

Father Lebreton’s labors represent a 
serious attempt to synthesize the spir- 
itual doctrine of the New Testament. 
More attempts will have to be made 
when the time is right. 

GeorcE Putnam, M.M. 
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Farrar, 


traus & 
—_ 


Gerard Hopkins 


The spiritual auto- 
biography of one of 
France’s greatest 
writers set down elo- 
quently and honestly. 
Here are reflections on 
the intellectual and 
artistic life of his times, 
and on the books and 
men that have in- 
fluenced his life and 
the lives of his genera- 
tion. $4.75 


The Meaning of 
the Epistles 
By REV. 
VINCENT P. McCORRY, S.J. 
The thought and writ- 
ings of the great 


~ 


Apostle are made clear — 


and understandable to 


_. .the modern layman in 
_ . this splendid book by 
~ the well-known Amer- | 
. ican columnist and au- 
thor of And Cleanse 
-_« My Lips. $3.95 


Now at your bookstore 


Catholic book list free on request 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
19 Union Square West, New York 3, N. Y. 


to Young Couples 
Selected by 

JAMES F. MURRAY, JR. 
and BIANCA M. MURRAY 
A collection of intelli- 
gent and helpful talks 
on married life ad- 
dressed to newly mar- 
ried couples by the late 
Pope Pius XII. A book 
that will be useful to 
all Catholic couples 
throughout their entire 

married lives. Index. 
$3.95 
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By PAUL HUME 


NE OF the assignments which, from 
O time to time, comes to the music 
critic of a newspaper in any large city 
is to cover a church choir singing some 
setting of the Mass. Often it is one of 
the world’s great musical works, the 
B Minor Mass of Bach, the Missa Sol- 
emnis of Beethoven, the C Minor Mass 
of Mozart, or perhaps one of the poly- 
phonic masterpieces of Palestrina, Vic- 
toria or Byrd. The choir is likely to be 
either Catholic or Protestant, with the 
odds stronger that it will be a Protes- 
tant group. 

To the Catholic critic, it is obviously 
a vastly larger affair than any mere 
matter of assessing a musical perform- 
ance or, in the case of a newly com- 
posed Mass, of simply describing and 
analyzing the musical materials. ‘To the 
Catholic musician, the word Mass 
means that same total act of worship 
which it means to any other Catholic. 
Above and beyond this, however, to 
the musician who is also a Catholic, it 
brings to mind instantly a whole added 
area in which music and composers and 
half a millenium of styles and _tradi- 
tions are marvelously intermingled. He 
recalls a hundred examples of how the 
world’s great musicians, some of them 
non-Catholic, have been inspired by 
the greatest of all texts. He can bring 
to mind their attempts to achieve that 
which no man can fully achieve: the 
creation of music that matches the con- 
cepts contained in the central ideas of 
our Faith. 

It came to me as a rather substantial 
surprise one day when one of my good 
friends on The Washington Post, who 
is one of its most valued reporters, and 
aman who has been a Catholic all his 
life, stopped me as I was passing his 
desk, saying that he had a question to 
ask, 

“What do you mean?” he began, “in 
your review when you say that you 
heard a choir sing a Mass by Byrd?” 

Puzzled, I said, “That just means 
that they sang a setting of the Mass by 
William Byrd, who was the greatest 
composer in Elizabethan England.” 

From the look on his face I could 
see that he still did not know precisely 
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what my answer meant. He tried again. 
“Well, what exactly did they sing?” he 
wanted to know. “Did they sing the 
whole Mass from start to finish, or just 
how much of it?” At this point the light 
dawned. I realized that my friend did 
not know that the Common or Ordi- 
nary of the Mass has been the inspira- 
tion for hundreds of composers since 
the middle of the fourteenth century 
when Guillaume de Machaut wrote his 
famous Mass of Notre Dame. It is often 
said that this was written for the coro- 
nation of Charles V of France, a cere- 
mony that took place in 1364 in the 
Cathedral at Rheims. But, although the 
music may very well have been sung 
on that occasion, it was written more 
than a decade earlier. 

Machaut’s is the earliest known poly- 
phonic setting of the Mass by one man. 
Until his day the outstanding versions 
of the Mass were those which still to- 
day, in their unadorned, one-sided Gre- 
gorian beauty, remain peerless in ex- 
pressive power. Since the time of Ma- 
chaut, who was the fourteenth cen- 
tury’s finest composer, men have been 
composing music in the differing styles 
prevailing in seven centuries, always 
endeavoring to give expression through 
music of their own times, to some new 
vet eternal meaning in the ageless 
truths of God. 

Machaut, who is celebrated both as 
a composer and a poet, died in Rheims 
in 1377. A canon of that Cathedral for 
forty-four of his seventy-seven years, 
he was intimately acquainted with 
Charles V in the years before Charles 
was crowned king. We have a record 
of Charles visiting Rheims and of his 
advising its aldermen to meet him at 
his lodgings chez maistre Guillyaume 
de Machaut. 

How did the inspiration come to this 
Machaut to erect a structure in music 
such as no man before him had ever 
built? What prompted him to give to 
several voices that which until his time 
had been sung almost exclusively bv 
the single voice of Gregorian chant? 
What particular illumination came to 
him suggesting that the forward mo- 
tion from one pillar of faith to the next 


in the Credo should, or even could, nay 
more, must be interrupted by slow 
sounds that were fantastically startling 
in his day, when he came to the words 
ex Maria Virgine? 

Today, nearly six hundred years aft- 
er Guillaume de Machaut, Catholics 
who have ears to hear music can find 
new meaning in the articles of faith as 
they listen to the myriad ways of com- 
posers such as Machaut and Josquin, 
Palestrina and Byrd, Victoria and Las- 
sus, Charpentier and Couperin. Or 
they can listen to the music of com- 
posers whose names they may know 
better—Bach and Mozart, Haydn and 
Beethoven, Schubert and Bruckner. 
And from our own times, we have 
Masses by England’s Anglican Vaughan 
Williams and by Igor Stravinsky, who, 
though nominally in communion with 
the Greek Orthodox Church, wrote his 
Mass for use in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The names we mention are those of 
composers whose notable settings of 
the Mass are listed in current catalogs 
of long-playing records. This fact, too, 
often comes as a surprise to Catholics 
who fail to realize the pulling power, 
the allure of the Mass, as a musical en- 
tity to those who are not of “the house- 
hold of the Faith.” 

Can it possibly be news to some to 
know that in any poll of serious musi- 
cians today as to the greatest piece of 
music ever written, a substantial num- 
ber would give first place to the Mass 
in B Minor by Bach. And surely this 
music by a devout Lutheran is not sur- 
passed by any other composition. We 
are assured on good authority, inciden- 
tally, that the late Pope Pius XII, who 
counted Bach among his favorite com- 
posers, once said of Bach, “How we 
wish that he were one of ours.” 

Thanks to recordings, many of which 
have been made by highly distinguished 
non-Catholic musical organizations, we 
can hear today what no previous genera- 
tion of Catholics has ever been privi- 
leged to hear: an unbroken musical 
history of the Mass from the fourth 
century to music written within the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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By LEO BRADY 


W As Jupas hen-pecked? 

Did St. Peter wring the neck 
of the cock who timed his denial? 

Did Barabbas, freed by popular ac- 
clamation, turn to the still-imprisoned 
Christ. and say: “It’s not my fault. No 
hard feelings”? 

These startling images are to be 
found in a play called Barabbas, one. of 
Seven Plays by Michel de Ghelderode 
(Hill and Wang, $4.50), a volume of 
translations by George Hauger of the 
work of a Belgian Catholic playwright 
not previously widely known in this 
country. Ghelderode Chard G) is scarce- 
ly, at the age of sixty-two, a new play- 
wright, and most of these plays date 
from the “I'wenties, and yet the notes 
struck throughout are highly contem- 
porary in their stress on the bizarre 
and the absurd. Barabbas is the best 
play in the collection but the other six 
are all impressive, each in its own way, 
and all are articulations of a genuine 
dramatic voice. It seems to me not too 
much to say that Ghelderode is the best 
of all the specifically Catholic play- 
wrights of the twentieth century. 

Barabbas carries off superbly what 
few artists (playwrights or other) have 
been able to do: it makes the events of 
Good Friday seem fresh: reading the 
play, you may have the feeling of those 
who were contemporaneous with Christ 
(seeing it, since it is entirely theatrical, 
might redouble this effect). To revivify 
such well-known occurrences is a con- 
siderable feat due to the lamentable 
fact that we often become familiar with 
the history of the passion and death of 
Our Lord before we are able to under- 
stand what it is we are familiar with, 
and the impact is always in danger of 
being muted. Ghelderode’s play illumi- 
nates the Redemption, not by directly 
attacking the supernatural event itself, 
but by filling in, with naturalistic de- 
tail, the outlines of the human beings 
who participated in the transcendent 
happenings; hence, the sort of common- 
place traits attributed to Judas and Peter 
and Barabbas. The playwright’s ruth- 
less, mocking style results in a work 
both terrifying and Catholic; it is no 
surprise to be told by Ghelderode Cin 
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an interview which prefaces the plays 
in this book) that he was frowned on 
by Henri Gheon, a French playwright 
who, with a temperament opposite to 
Ghelderode’s, tried to capture the in- 
effable by means of sweetness and gen- 
tleness. Their encounter must have 
been like one between a Therese of 
Lisieux and a Teresa of Avila—two of 
God’s utterly different children. 

In his awareness of man’s bewilder- 
ment, Ghelderode is modern to the 
point of being “beat,” but he is medie- 
val in his immunity to the sentimental. 
He is like a thirteenth-century play- 
wright set down in the present time 
with all his medieval sensibilities: con- 
scious of corruption but not preoccupied 
with it; sensitive to absurdity but not 
driven to sardonic despair by it: Sartre 
with the gift of faith. Ghelderode writes 
with an awful serenity of death and hu- 
man incomprehension. His characters 
reel and stagger among the mysteries 
but they are at home. They really do 
see as in a glass darkly, and Ghelderode 
never invades them with comfort be- 
yond their capabilities. He never tries 
to embroider or falsify or italicize; he 
is content to be—and gifted enough to 
be—merely accurate, level after pro- 
found level. 

An off-Broadway production of Bar- 
abbas is contemplated for the Spring— 
not in the Hauger translation, but in 
another by Hugh Dickinson of Loyola 
University, who, with his college ac- 
tors, first produced the play in America. 
Whether a production of the ordinary 
off-Broadway caliber can encompass 
Ghelderode is dubious: he deserves de- 
cor by Rouault, direction by Ingmar 
Bergman and music by Bela Bartok. 


HE OTHER plays are to Barabbas as 

small jewels around a central stone. 
Chronicles of Hell is a grotesque of 
a venal clergyman in “bygone Flanders” 
and is probably more sensational than 
anything else. It looks like that sort of 
interesting literary conception which 
would never properly come off on the 
stage, though Jean-Louis Barrault 
staged it in Paris in 1949 when Ghel- 
derode’s international reputation was 


beginning. Eric Bentley, an American 
critic, thought it gave off a “whiff of 
Satanic sulphur” but this is probably a 
Protestant reaction. Ghelderode him- 
self, lapped in his medieval sophisti- 
cated naivete, is quoted as saying: “] 
am very pleased with it though I never 
thought of the possible scandal. . . .” 
Ghelderode confesses an afhnity to Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, and this play clinches 
the relationship, although the super- 
natural implications threaten to make 
Poe’s fantasies look like an evening 
with Lawrence Welk. 

Pantagleize is the other full-length 
play in the volume which deserves se- 
rious consideration. It is neither Bibli- 
cal nor medieval but occurs “on the 
morrow of one war and the eve of 
another” and is reminiscent, in its style, 
of the German Marxist playwright, Ber- 
told Brecht. Pantagleize is an innocent 
who precipitates a revoution—the sap 
who is the occasion for world-shaking 
events. But it is a much more calculated 
work than Barabbas. Ghelderode speaks 
of his leading character as “an arche- 
type, a Poet,” and there is an air of 
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strain about parts of it as though the 
vehicle of the comedy is overloaded 
with a freight of symbolism it cannot 
properly carry. But even here, when 
the full effect is not obtained, there is 
an energy of invention which pleases 
and satisfies. 

Lord Halewyn is a more convention- 
al Gothic horror tale although it has a 
wonderfully typical Ghelderode stage 
direction: “The season is Winter, the 
time the Middle Ages.” The Blind 
Men, The Women at the Tomb and 
Three Actors and Their Drama are all 
short pieces: the first, a kind of moral 
fable inspired by a painting by Brue- 
ghel; the second, a series of character 
sketches intended by Ghelderode for a 
puppet theater (what squint-eyed arti- 
san could carve Ghelderode puppets? 
the woodcutters from Lorca’s Blood 
Wedding?); and the third, a Flemish 
echo of Pirandello sounding an engage- 
ment between illusion and _ reality—a 
theme which seems strangely pale be- 
side the realities of Barabbas. 

A society called “The American 
Friends of Michel de Ghelderode” has 
been formed at Columbia University 
to put the uses of publicity in the 
service of the Belgian playwright. The 
president, Samuel Draper, has objected 
to the Hauger translations on the 
grounds that they are British and liter- 
ary, but this seems to me not to apply 
to the Barabbas except for an unim- 
portant phrase here and there. Ghelde- 
rode’s dialogue has the dramatic virtue 
of springing from the character and the 
situation and this always renders the 
translator’s task easier since he is re- 
quired only to be faithful; the beauty 
of the work inheres not in the words 
but in the scene itself and the complex 
of elements—action, character, speech, 
mood—which constitute it. Any attempt 
to capture the verbal beauty of the ori- 
ginal French would require a translator 
as highly talented as Ghelderode, and 
the possibilities of this are remote. Hau- 
ger’s versions are clear and vivid and 
retain the dramatic progression of the 
scenes, and this is really all a good play- 
wright can ask—and much more than 
some of the past masters of the drama 
have ever received. L.B. 


oe RECENT PLAYS, awaited with 
high anticipation, expensively pro- 
duced, expertly cast and directed, and 
handsomely costumed and _ staged, 
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proved to be most unexpectedly disap- 
pointing. 

Jean Anouilh’s Becket is brought to 
brilliant life by Laurence Olivier, but 
the superb performance of the theater’s 
outstanding virtuoso cannot wholly sal- 
vage a play which suffers not so much 
from faulty construction as from a 
faulty conception of the major figures. 
Anouilh makes liberal use of the drama- 
tist’s prerogative to tamper with histori- 
cal facts, but instead of fortifying his 
drama by doing so, he lessens conflict 
and reduces interest in his central 
theme. It is one thing to transform 
Becket, for purposes of the stage, from 
the King’s older adviser into the bois- 
terous companion of his youthful folly; 
it is another thing to reduce the magni- 
ficent conflict between the historically 
separating church and state, represented 
by an equally matched King and Arch- 
bishop, to the terms of an unmistakably 
homosexual attraction on the part of 
the King, which, unreturned by Beck- 
et, comes to evil fruition in the famous 
murder on the altar steps of Canter- 
bury. 

Not only has the traditionally strong 
role of King been diminished in stat- 
ure, but it has apparently been tailored 
to fit the particular talents of Anthony 
Quinn who shouts and slams his way 
around the stage like a crude and noisy 
cowboy. The uneasy audience is thus 
treated to the dubious pleasure of see- 
ing high tragedy and low comedy 
played at the same time. Olivier’s por- 
trayal of Becket actually enhances the 
role as it is written, and it is well worth 
the price of admission to see him, in 
some sort of theatrical miracle, project 
the saint across the footlights. He seems 
incapable of making a false motion, and 
in one of several exquisitely staged 
scenes in which he appears without the 
King, he converses with a young monk 
while vesting in his episcopal robes, 
and makes each measured gesture a joy 
to the eye. The characters who gravi- 
tate toward Becket in this production, 
such as Gwendolyn, his accomplished 
and pitiable mistress, and the King of 
France who appear briefly but power- 
fully, provide dramatic entertainment of 
the highest caliber. But the King, the 
Queen, the Queen Mother and the re- 
pellent young princes meanwhile busily 
enact their own soap opera, exchanging 
occasional words but never any thoughts 
with the rest of the cast. 


The schizophrenic quality of this 
play is not confined merely to the dif- 
ference in the protagonists, but extends 
to the whole dramatic construction. It 
is flagrantly demonstrated in one scene 
in which a pope and a cardinal discuss 
the political maneuvering among the 
King, Becket and the King of France, 
which has become hopelessly entangled 
and from which the pope hopes to ob- 
tain the ripest political plums for the 
papacy. This scene should have provid- 
ed some wonderfully intellectual comic 
relief before the inescapable tragedy of 
the murder, but it is unaccountably 
played in Italian push-cart dialect which 
is difficult to understand, hard to be- 
lieve and unnecessarily offensive in a 
play in which most other characters, in- 
cluding the equally foreign King of 
France, speak the most elegant Oxford 
prose. 

Anyone acquainted however briefly 
with the story of the real Thomas who, 
when forced for worldly reasons to as- 
sume the robes of God’s office, rose 
magnificently to the occasion and also 
assumed God's responsibilities, will, I 
think, be profoundly disappointed in 
this most recent telling of the tale. Lack- 
ing the spiritual and intellectual fire of 
Murder in the Cathedral, it offers as 
substitute bright costumes, Olivier’s per- 
formance which it does not deserve, 
and one engaging horseback scene in 
which the dummy horses prove more 
interesting to the audience than the 
men who ride them. 


A SECOND theatrical event which 
failed to measure up to legitimate 
expectations, and this, too, despite ex- 
traordinarily lush costumes and staging, 
and individually brilliant performances, 
is Camelot, which was plagued by the 
serious illnesses of Alan Lerner and 
Moss Hart at the critical time of its 
trying-out. Adapted loosely from T. H. 
White’s The Once and Future King, 
the script is unfocused and almost 
meaningless, as if the writer never de- 
cided what he wanted to say about the 
traditional legend of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Played even on the sim- 
plest level as a tragic story of the King 
whose plan for just government is un- 
wittingly or deliberately destroyed by 
the people closest to him—his son, his 
queen, his dearest friend—Camelot 
might have been a coherent and charm- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


H ERMAN ME vite, in Moby Dick, 
philosophized at fascinating length 
on the whiteness, the mountainousness, 
the behavior of the great white whale 
and its effect on the lives of the men 
who hunted it. Never, however, did he 
describe the whale’s exact shape which, 
he contended, was impossible to do. 
Alexander Calder takes sheets of black 
steel, bends them, curves them, assem- 
bles and bolts them and mounts the re- 
sult in the final statement Whale 
(1937), less elusive certainly than 
Moby Dick was to Melville (see repro- 
duction ). 

In a highly varied show, “Birds and 
Beasts from the Museum of Modern 
Art,” recently on view at the Old Coun- 
try Gallery in Westbury, Long Island, 
for the benefit of the museum’s expan- 
sion drive, the whale was one of four 
Calders shown. His Sow (1928) and 
Cow (1929), modeled of wire in the 
simplest possible form, are like line 
drawings in three dimensions. Jean 
Dubuffet’s Cow with the Subtile Nose 
(a wavering shape of a cow with a long 
investigating nose in an oil of mottled 


= ¥ 
Reproductions on this page are from “Birds and Beasts from the Museum of Modern Art’’ exhibit, recently on view at the Country Art Gal 


lery, Westbury, Long Island, New York. Left: ‘“Whale,’’ by Alexander Calder, gift of the artist; right: ‘‘Wounded Bull,’’ by Elie Nadelman, 
gift of Mrs. Nadelman (both from Collection of Museum of Modern Art, New York). 
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texture), two finely modeled bronze 
bulls by Elie Nadelman (see reproduc- 
tion), a young calf in marble by Naki- 
an and two Theo van Doesburg geo- 
metrical abstracts of a grazing cow bare- 
ly suggest the scope of treatment in a 
show in which imagination rather than 
novelty for its own sake seems to have 
been the starting point. 

Birds were surprisingly scarce, being 
limited to Mariano’s The Cock in bril- 
liantly-hued oils, Shemi’s Bird, a solid- 
bodied owl in bronze and Morris 
Graves’ Bird Singing in the Moonlight 
(1938), one of his pitiable, somber 
blind birds, openmouthed in a_ blaze 
of light. Graves’ tendency to depict woe- 
ful nature is shown again in his Snake 
and Moon. Here a blue, white and 
brown snake, partly coiled, slithers up- 
ward toward a bright yellow moon 
(1938, gouache). 

Although nature sends the blue crab 
scurrying sidewise at the first sense of 
danger, all six legs pushing at once, 
David Hare mounts his Crab (1951) 
two feet high in a tri-legged stance, 
short feelers raised in reconnaissance, 


the whole shining in welded bronze. A 
fierce three-foot iron insect by Cesar, 
with serrated armor-like bands around 
its body, at first defies identification but 
research reveals that the chigoe, or 
common flea, looks very much like this 
under magnification. Picasso's bronze 
Baboon with Young, Miro’s Mongoose 
rug and Jacques Lipschitz’ Rape of 
Europa are subjects available to any 
artist but only a Picasso would think 
of using two toy automobiles for a 
head, a huge beach ball for a body and 
a laminated spring for a tail, to produce 
the foolish, squat, possessive figure of 
a baboon cradling her young. 

As wild nature can be either sinis 
ter or gentle, tame nature can appear 
to be wild if the artist decides to create 
it so. Rufino Tamayo’s Animals (1941), 
dark-colored indescribable dog-beasts, 
snarl and snap on a dark red, green and 
black canvas, but Carl Walters’ ceram- 
ic Baby Hippo (1937) rests a sleepy 
head on squat forelegs. 

Fitting into neither the wild nor the 
tame category (or into either because of 
its rough texture or gentle mein), Al 
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berto Giacometti’s Dog (1956) com- 
prises a figure of pure design. Great 
globs of bronze forming an assymetrical 
body enclose fascinating patterns of 
space. 


SCHEWING: almost entirely what we 

have called the nuts and bolts phase 
of contemporary American sculpture, 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
in its “1960 Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Sculpture and Drawings” 
nevertheless startles the mind and de- 
lights the eye. Perhaps the emergence 
of the figure here, with the implication 
this has of giving an artist’s work direc- 
tion as opposed to the indirection of 
abstract expressionism, accounts for the 
majesty of many of these works. In the 
example Nomads by Sahl Swarz, for 
instance, the merging elements of sand, 
animal and man impart a monolithic 
timelessness to the whole (see repro- 
duction). In Lois (black conte crayon), 
Harvey Dinnerstein evokes by placidity 
of posture and serenity of expression a 
woman of ageless nobility (repro- 
duced ). 

Pallas Athene with Raven, Daphne, 
The Blind Girl, Suzanne, Leda and 
The Family in sculpture and Figure 
from the Past, Witness, Silent Man, 
Promise and Death as a Matador in 
drawing induce by reason of treatment 
or mood an empathy of humor, under- 
standing or compassion. Leda (David 
Hare’s as compared to Richard Kamm’s 
abstract Leda) is a small rough-textured 
bronze of a half-reclining nude, head 
swept back, with one arm curved to- 
ward the face, the foot of one leg 
stretched up to support the knee of the 
other. This is a posture of either aban- 
don or tragedy, but whatever emotion 
the viewer brings to it, it is a small 
classic of modern art. Robert Birmelin’s 
Tracks (charcoal) has not only a moodi- 
ness of content, the lone train emerg- 
ing from the black tunnel, but almost 
perfect composition and__ perspective, 
like a puzzle that has been solved on 
three levels of craftsmanship (repro- 
duced), 

Although one cannot quite apply 
similar terms to the abstract pieces, for 
their meaning, if any, is so ephemeral, 
there is a boldness and bigness and even 
brilliance to most of these so that sheer 
awe remains after emotional response is 
spent. Naum Gabo’s Linear Construc- 
tion with Red is a complicated engi- 
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“‘Nomads,”’ by Sahl Swarz 


“’Tracks,’’ by Robert Birmelin 





“Lois,’’ by Harvey Dinnerstein 


These reproductions are from the “1960 Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
Sculpture and Drawings,” Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 


neerical contrivance in plastic, steel 
strings and aluminum, a sort of sculp- 
tural cat’s cradle to test the ingenuity 
of an Einstein. And trying to fathom 
ripple upon ripple of broken concentric 
circles of canvas held together by weld- 


ed steel and diminishing to a small vor- 
tex of nothingness (wall sculpture by 
Lee Bontecou) is like trying to hold a 
whirlpool in one’s hand. 

The Whitney show, as we said be- 
fore, startles the mind and delights the 
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From “Japan: Design Today” exhibit, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York 


Lacquer Tableware 


eye, and if such a varied show can be 
said to have a theme it is this; it even 
lifts the spirit a little. 


W' ARE so accustomed here in Amer- 
ica to the hodge-podge of conven- 
tional Oriental crafts which do duty as 
ash trays, cigarette boxes and lamp bases 
that we tend to lose sight of the exis- 
tence.in the Orient of a whole tradition 
of hand-crafted objects of beautiful 
functional design. At the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts in December and 
January, an exhibition of Japanese tex- 
tiles, ceramics, woodwork, china, glass- 
ware and toys, “Japan: Design Today,” 
was held under the sponsorship of the 
Walker Art Center (Minneapolis), Ja- 
pan Design House and the Smithsonian 
Institute. While these were mostly 
household and decorative objects of tra- 
ditional design, the few free-form sculp- 
tured pieces by recognized Japanese ar- 
tists suggested a resistance to tradition 
which is nevertheless still Japanese in 
flavor. 

We have a passion for hanging things 
on our walls. The Japanese place ob- 
jects of art on the floor or in their gar- 
den, which is more likely to be an ex- 
tension of their living quarters. Also 
since they do not clutter their rooms 
with extraneous objects, their function- 
al pieces are more likely to be chosen 
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for beauty and simplicity of design. 
Such things as everyday tableware 
shown in the exhibition are of highly 
polished lacquer, or delicate glazed 
china, the tea cups footed, the tea pots 
short-spouted. Bowls are cobalt blue or 
iron-brown. Vases are blue salt glaze or 
clay mosaic. All are so simple as to be 
stark. Usually decoration appears on 
ceramic ware. This can be drippings of 
glaze or encrustations in various colors. 
Individual artists, as opposed to the 
work-shop artisans, create their own de- 
signs, often working in rough textures 
of sand mixed with clay. Kitchen ware, 





such as iron kettles and pots are truh 
objects of beauty, being either hob! 
nailed, serrated or hammered, design 
we have never seen in American cook§ 
ing ware. The objects of basketry suchf 
as vases, tea ceremony utensils, fans and] , 
hair accessories shown in the craft}, 
show were chosen for their simplicity} 
and interest to Western taste. | 

To the Western mind, the conven 
tional Japanese toy is the black-haired 
doll dressed in bright silk kimono. Fof- 
their own trade Japanese craftsmen cre 
ate animal figures almost abstract inf 
design, little roosters, pigs, horses, cat; 
birds, even mice and snakes mostly off 
wood, sometimes of straw. Dolls showf 
here are fat ball-like objects, barely sug}. 
gesting the human shape, or cylindrical} | 
bodied figures topped by a head painted§. 
to the Japanese image. 

Meg Torbert, design curator of thef | 
Walker Art Center and organizer df, 
the crafts show, says in Design Qua | 
terly that each piece “. . . has some of 
the quality of a work of art; it is alive}. 
vital, expressive, useful and made byf, 
an artist who loved making it.” ‘The ex. 
hibition will travel to the City Art Mu, 
seum of St. Louis, Colorado Spring§, 
Fine Art Center, M. H. de Young Mef, 
morial Museum, San Francisco, Muse§ ; 
um of Science and Industry, Los An§ | 
geles, Santa Barbara Museum of Anji 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapo 
lis, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica, Department of Fine Arts, Car; 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Galleries o 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 
Hills, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Winnepeg Art Gallery and Design Cer 
tre, National Gallery, Ottawa. , 
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past decade. Some scholars believe, for 
instance, that the Kyrie from Mass 
XVI dates back actually to Apostolic 
times. This simple yet fascinating mel- 
ody is among those to be heard in the 
matchless and invaluable series of re- 
cordings of Gregorian Chant made by 
the monks of Solesmes Abbey and 
available on London records. CHow 
many Catholics realize that today’s rec- 
ord catalog lists no fewer than fifty-five 
different records of Gregorian chant? 
Have you one in your record library?) 

Yet my inquiring friend at The Post 
still did not have the specific answer 





to his question, “Well, what exactl 
did the choir sing?” He wanted ti 
know if they sang an Introit, and how 
about the Asperges Me? “Does the com 
poser set everything that is sung i 
the Mass?” he asked. 

No, he does not. Not even as mut 
as Machaut set, for Machaut included 
a setting for the closing phrase, Ite Mis 
sa Est. He was about the first and las 
composer to do that, although Hur 
gary’ noted septuagenarian, Zola 
Kodaly, in his Missa Brevis, written 
celebrate the liberation of Budapes 
from the Germans in World War bl 
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did write an organ postlude to which 
he gave the name Ite Missa Est. 

The composer of a Mass addresses 
himself to the Kyrie Eleison, the Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus and Benedictus and the 
Agnus Dei. Within the range of thought 
contained in these five major divisions 
is suggested every religious emotion 
from the opening penitential atmos- 
phere through the joyful outburst of 
the Gloria to the profound exaltation of 
the Sanctus and the hope voiced in the 
Agnus Dei. The great truths of the 
Catholic Faith are, of course, contained 
in the Credo which, in a Missa Canta- 
ta, always takes the form of the Nicene 
Creed. To this central portion of the 
text of the Mass the world’s great mu- 
sicians have given their most impressive 
thought and inspiration. 

Consider the most noteworthy set- 
tings of the Mass written after the poly- 
phonic giants of the Renaissance, those 
by Bach, Mozart and Beethoven. In 
his Mass in C Minor, called the 
“Great,” Mozart in the midst of the 
Credo is so absorbed with the mystery 
expressed in the words Et incarnatus 
est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine 
et homo factus est, that he gives this 
whole phrase to the soprano soloist for 
an outpouring of the most extravagant 
kind which lasts nearly eight minutes. 
On the single syllable fac of factus, she 
performs an extended cadenza-like pass- 
age, while one of the opening repeti- 
tions of the word factus twice carries 
her up to the climactic high C. 

And the report of Beethoven is true, 
that, as he reached the final phrase of 
the Credo, a friend of his, upon enter- 
ing his room, was unable to attract the 
composer’s attention, but found the 
deaf genius stomping up and down 
shouting out the rhythm of his final, 
heaven-storming fugue on the words, 
Et vitam venturi saeculi. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, in what 
many feel is the greatest single composi- 
tion in all of music, his Mass in B Mi- 
nor, separates the Credo into its sev- 
eral parts, allotting to the chorus and 
to various soloists what are really sepa- 
rate, but marvelously interrelated com- 
positions. 

Each of these particular settings of 
the Mass, however, raises that always- 
hovering question of musical quality 
and liturgical acceptability. Let us be 
quite clear: no one suggests that Mo- 
zatt's Mass in C Minor, Bach’s Mass 
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THE THIRD REVOLUTION 


Karl Stern. A brilliant exposition on the 
need for reconciling and integrating psychiatry 
and religion in our present day. ey: | 


WE DIE STANDING UP 


Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. A renowned 
Benedictine monk counsels readers on how 
to achieve spiritual perfection and happiness. 
Refreshing social, ethical and moral medita- 
tions. (Orig. $2.00) D115 65¢ 


THE WHITE FATHERS 

Glenn D. Kittler. The inspiring story of the 
White Fathers in Africa and their labors help- 
ing the natives build schools, clinics, churches, 
farms, and orphanages. Illustrated. (Orig. 
$5.00) Dill 95¢ 


SAINT AMONG SAVAGES 


Francis Talbot, S.J. The biography of Father 
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venturer missioner — who brought Christian- 
ity to the American Indians. Sie $4.00) 
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THE DIVINE PITY 


Gerald Vann, O.P. The author of Heart of 
Man considers the social implications of the 
beatitudes against the background of the love 
of God. (Orig. $2.75) 


SPIRITUAL CANTICLE 


St. John of the Cross. A sublime work in the 
literature of mysticism, in which St. John’s 
extraordinary tic vision is magnificently 
demonstrated. Translated by E. Allison Peers. 

D110 $1.45 


STAGE OF FOOLS 


Charles A. Brady. A magnificent novel about 
Sir Thomas More, set against the pomp and 
pageantry of Tudor England. 5 $593) 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER 
and ADVENTURES IN GRACE 

Raissa Maritain. The memoirs of a gifted 
writer, lecturer and scholar recounting her 
journey toward, and adventures in grace, and 
her part in recent French intellectual history. 
(Orig. 2 vols. $5.75) D114 $1.25 
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in B Minor and Beethoven’s Missa Sol- 
emnis do not stand as overtowering 
peaks of the world’s musical mountain 
range. But the very qualities I have 
enumerated in the Mozart—the long 
episode given to the soprano soloist, the 
repetition of the text, the ascent to 
great heights vocally—while of undeni- 
able grandeur, are nevertheless out of 
place in a liturgical function. Here the 
chief purpose is not the glorification of 
music, but the greater glorification of 


God. 


Beethoven’s Missa, like that of Bach, 
has no superior as music. But, aside 
from its length, which is in itself a bar- 
rier to its use even at the most solemn 
function, it requires the services of a 
large and exceptionally highly trained 
chorus, four soloists of the most pro- 
fessional proficiency, plus a full sym- 
phony orchestra and a conductor of 
overwhelming gifts. This is an appara- 
tus wholly out of place when the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass is being offered. 
These works are intended for our con- 
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cert halls, not for our churches. Igor 
Stravinsky put it succinctly when he 
said that in order to compose properly 
for liturgical purposes, a composer must 
have a “sound and dogmatic faith.” 

The Church has given detailed rea- 
sons for approving most highly, after 
the Gregorian Masses, the polyphonic 
writings of Palestrina and his contem- 
poraries. She has also made it clear that 
new music is to be welcomed at Mass 
when it combines the qualities of holi- 
ness, universality and true art that are 
requisite in liturgical music. 

Our point is this: despite their inad- 
missibility at the celebration of Mass, 
these magnificent compositions, as well 
as those others which, though they may 
not be of the stature of Bach, Mozart 
or Beethoven, are still works of singu- 
lar power and eloquence, should be far 
better known and more often heard and 
enjoyed by Catholics for the illumina- 
tion they offer to the true meaning and 
mystery of the Faith. 

A list at the close of this article in- 
cludes every setting of the Mass to be 
found in the current catalog of long- 
playing records, together with those 
composed for the Requiem Mass, which 
is another area to which such giants as 
Victoria, Mozart, Verdi, Berlioz, Faure, 
Dvorak and many other musical cre- 
ators have turned. 

In those few cases where an asterisk 
is appended, I have included in this 
list recordings that are not currently in 
the catalog, but which are of sufficient- 
ly recent vintage that there is a good 
chance that dealers would still have 
them in stock or would be able to order 
them. In certain instances, I have add- 
ed two asterisks to denote a work of 
monumental beauty and importance, 
available in an outstanding perform- 
ance. It is my particular hope that these 
words and this list may be the key for 
a number of readers to become well 
acquainted with an entire aspect of 
their religion about which, up to now, 
they may have been more or less igno- 
rant. I have omitted mentioning two 
Masses listed in current catalogs be- 
cause they are such puerile music. 
These are the “People’s” Masses by Gad- 
bois and Murray. In a number of cases, 
several recordings exist of the same 
work. I have indicated my personal 
preference—on grounds of musicality, 
style and general recording excellence— 
among various performances. Finally, a 
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number of these works are now avail- 
able in stereo as well as mono records. 
These are noted by an (S) following 


the number. 


Bach: Mass in B Minor, under Lehmann, 
Bach Guild 527/8; or under Karajan, An- 
gel 3500-C; or under Shaw, Victor LM 
6100. 

Beethoven: Missa Solemnis, under Karajan, 
Angel 3595 B/L (S); or under Toscani- 
ni, Victor LM 6013. 

Mass in C, under Beecham, Capitol SG 
7168 CS). 

Benevoli: Festival Mass for 53 Voices, under 
Messner, Epic LC 3035. 

Bruckner: Mass in D Minor, under Adler, 
SPA 72. 

Mass in E Minor, under Forster, Electrola 
80010. 

Mass in F Minor, under Grossmann, Vox 
PL 7940. 

Byrd: Mass for Four Voices; also Mass for 
Five Voices, under Cape, EMS 234. 

Charpentier: Mass “Assumpta est Maria,” un- 
der Martini, Vox PL 8440. 

Cherubini: Mass in C, Lyrichord 28. 

Couperin: Mass for the Parishes Corgan solo) 
Noehren, organist, Audio 40. 

Mass for Convents (organ solo) Marchal, 
organist, Westminster 18674. 

Harrison: Mass for Mixed Voices, under 
Hillis, Epic LC 3307. 

Haydn: Mass in E Flat, under Grossman, 
Lyrichord 84. 

Mass in F, also: Missa St. Joannis de Deo, 
under Heusser, Lyrichord 30. 

Missa Sanctae Caeciliae, under Jochum, 
Deutsche 138028/9 (S). 

Missa Solemnis in D Minor, The “Nelson” 
Mass, under Rossi, Vanguard 470. 

* Janacek: Slavonic Mass, under Bakala, Ur- 
ania 7072. 

Josquin: Missa Pange Lingua, under Cail- 
lard, Westminster 18836. 

Kaltnecker: Mass in Honor of St. Joan of 
Arc, Educo 4003. 

Killmayer: Missa Brevis, under Hillis, Epic 
LC 3307. 

Langlais: Mass in Ancient Style; also: Messe 
Solennelle, under Marier, Cambridge 
1407X (S). 

Lassus: Misa, “Puisque j’ay perdu,” under 
Rehmann, Decca ARC 3077. 

Machaut: Mass: Notre Dame, under Cape, 
Decca ARC 3032. 

Mozart: Mass in C, The “Credo” Mass, un- 
der Paumgartner; also: Missa Brevis, Epic 
LC 3323. 

Mass in C, The “Coronation,” under Mar- 
kevitch, Decca 9805. 

Mass in C Minor, The “Great,” under 
Grossman, Vox STPL 510272 (S). 
Palestrina: Missa Aeterna Christi Munera, 
under Martin, also: Missa Lauda Sion, 

Westminster 18693. 

Missa Assumpta est Maria (with Josquin 
of same name), under Martin, West- 
minster 18836. 

Missa Brevis; also: Missa “Ad fugam,” un- 
der De Nobel, Epic LC 3359. 

Missa Iste Confessor; also: Missa Sine 


Nomine, under Welch, Lyrichord 49. 


** Missa Papae Marcelli, under Theuring, 
Westminster 18364. 

Refice: Missa Dominicalis, under Selner (re 
corded as sung at dedication of Shrine of 
Immaculate Conception), Gregorian M.- 
103. 

*Rossini: Messe Solennelle, under Fasano, 
Angel 3562 B. 

Satie: Mass for the Poor Corgan solo) Ma- 
son, organist, Esoteric 507. 

Schubert: Mass in A Flat, under Grossmann, 
Vox PL 9760. 

Mass in G, under Shaw, Victor LM 1784, 
Mass in E Flat, under Moralt, Lyrichord 
76. 

Stravinsky: Mass, under De Nobel, Epic LC 
3231. 

Vaughan Williams: Mass in G Minor, under 
Wagner, Capitol SP 8535 (S). 

Victoria: Missa “‘O Quam Gloriosum” and 
“O Magnum Mysterium,” under Welch, 
Lyrichord 46. 

Missa Dominicalis, under Nicholson, Edu- 
co 4003. 

Requiem Masses: **Berlioz, under Munch, 
Victor LDS 6077 (S). 

Cherubini, under Toscanini, Victor LM 
2000. 

Dvorak, under Ancerl, Deutsche 138026/7 
(CS). 

Faure, under Ansermet, London 5221). 

Lassus, under Grischkat, Lyrichord 87. 

Mozart, under Kempe, Capitol SG 7113; 
or under Beecham, Columbia ML 5160. 

ay under Reiner, Victor LDS 6091 
S). 

Victoria, under Nicholson, Victor LSC 
2254 (S). 
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ing musical play. Had the writers kept 
intact some of the powerful satire of 
the book, this play might also have pro 
vided a_ stimulating commentary on 
modern society. 

But visually beautiful, weak Camelot 
does none of these things. Arthur, 
played with depth and vitality by Rich 
ard Burton, and Guinevere (called 
“Jenny”), played with winning grace 
and charm if not much meaning by 
Julie Andrews, are not balanced, as 
they must be to make the story credi 
ble, by the character of Lancelot: he 
enters as a comic, boastful, ludicrously 
perfect figure, and remains a cardboard 
lover to the final curtain. Moreover, his 
return to champion the fallen Jenny 
takes place offstage, which leaves the 
story without an emotional climax.. 

The musical score, which is incider 
tal to the story, contains numerous 
songs; like the whole of Camelot they 
are pretty, graceful and not particularly 
memorable. 

ELeAnor F. CuLHANe 
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Young Readers 


Bookshel 


ne and Montezuma are major 
and vibrant characters in Albert 
J. Nevins’ historical adventure, THE 
YOUNG CONQUISTADOR. The 
Cortes story could hardly but be an ad- 
venture; it has briskness, immediacy 
and humor as told here, in diary-form. 
The diarist is a young Spanish scamp, 
sent off to Cuba as punishment for his 
consistent serious mischief. Diego de 
Molina envisions his life as clerk to his 
cousin, the Governor of Cuba, as one 
of dullness. That same cousin, a nerv- 
ous and greedy politician, tricks Diego 
into volunteering to join Cortes in the 
exploration of the civilized and wealthy 
land of Mexico. The young man, al- 
ready an experienced horseman and 
agile with his sword, rises to every mili- 
tary occasion as the expedition pene- 
trates into hostile Indian lands, and be- 
comes a seasoned conquistador. He also 
becomes an alert and sophisticated man, 
seeing Cortes in action and forming 
sound judgments about the man and 
his mighty endeavors. 

The book is long but lively, and, in 
its characterizations of important fig- 
ures, deep. Feminine readers might feel 
that there is too much attenion paid to 
detailed military maneuvers, but the 
personality of the boy Diego is seldom 
lost in these descriptions, and they al- 
ways have movement and _ intensity 
worthy of the actual events. 

The position of the Catholic Church 
on native slavery and on conversion in 
telation to conquest is stated as an in- 
tegral part of the historical adventure. 
Because it is not belabored, its lines 
are clear. Bartolome Las Casas has a 
brief role in the story, but a memorable 
one, and one properly useful. (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.00, ages 13-up.) 

There is a fictional frame around the 
main matter of SHIPS BOY WITH 
MAGELLAN, a “Clarion Book,” by 
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Milton Lomask. The frame-narrative is 
a good enough one, concerning the 
plight of twelve-year-old orphan Pedro 
Molino, when his greedy guardian 
plots to have him murdered for his in- 
heritance. Pedro runs away. Various 
influences soon have him established as 
a member of Magellan’s crew. It is the 
year 1519, and the great navigator is 
about to set forth on a search for a 
passage through the American _land- 
mass that would shorten a Spanish 
trader's journey to the Spice Islands. 
Threatened not only by the elements 
but also by jealous and ambitious cap- 
tains, Magellan needs loyal friends, 
and Pedro takes on more importance 
than might be expected for a ship’s lad. 
He grows to love Magellan and is deep- 
ly impressed by the man’s dedication 
to aiding the spread of Christianity into 
heathen lands. On the voyage, inciden- 
tal to its main purpose, Magellan com- 
pletes a personal circumnavigation of 
the globe, touching down on the spot 
in the Philippines which he had previ- 
ously discovered on an eastward-bound 
exploration. 

This book opens with great promise 
of suspenseful adventure, but the fact- 
ual core of the book does not fulfill the 
promise. There is an obvious contrast 
between breathtaking make-believe and 





Illustration by Dirk Gringhuis 
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mildly dramatized history. But if the 
reader can shift his reflexes when the 
author shifts to fact, he will discover 
that other values substitute for the ex- 
pected glamorous excitement. The nar- 
rative is brisk and clear, facts well-con- 
trolled and information well-presented. 
(Doubleday, $1.95, ages 11-14.) 

THE GREAT PROCLAMATION, 
by Henry Steele Commager, an essay 
on The Emancipation Proclamation 
and the events surrounding it, is dou- 
bly valuable today, in the centennial 
year of the Civil War, and the histori- 
cal era of national concern about school 
integration. Using primary material— 
nineteenth-century photographs and 
quotations from formal and informal 
documents—the author re-creates the 
feeling of the actual war years. The 
war as military contest looks uncom- 
plicated in comparison with the slavery 
problem. Although The Great Procla- 
mation is not a long book, it incisively 
portrays the magnitude of the problem 
and, most interestingly, Lincoln’s dedi- 
cated approach to it. What is very clear 
here, and seldom clear in school texts, 
is that the Great Emancipator was a 
man of his times and a politician, and 
he understood the high feelings about, 
and the expedient values of, slavery. 
The Proclamation itself was a tempor- 
izing document, freeing the slaves only 
in those states at war against the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The ob- 
jective presentation of facts is impres- 
sive and never disillusioning. Lincoln 
is shown as a man who, through all 
matters of the moment, was turned, by 
the force of his feelings and his intelli- 
gence, to an eternal goal, a man never 
without conviction that slavery was a 
matter high above national politics, in 
the very realm of divine justice. 

The book is factual and moving, and 
can excitingly inform, and challenge, 
its reader. (Bobbs, Merrill, $2.95, ages 
10-14.) 

Jamie McWilliams, an eighteen-year- 
old wilderness trapper, is the central 
figure in MASSACRE AT ASH HOL- 
LOW, by Robert T. Reilly. After the 
mysterious murder of his father, Jamie 
takes a job riding herd west from Oma- 
ha. He is certain that Indians, on the 
warpath against white invasion in this 
year 1855, are responsible for his fa- 
ther’s death, and he is glad for a job 
that will take him into Indian territory 
and hence toward an opportunity for 
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revenge. The cattle he herds are des- 
tined for the soldiers at Fort Kearney. 
At Kearney, Jamie signs on as a scout 
for the force that will pursue the hos- 
tile Brule Sioux. In this role, he is pres- 
ent at Ash Hollow, where the Sioux 
are massacred. Jamie sees that killing is 
always killing, and never less than hor- 
rible, even for a young man who had 
thought himself dominated by right- 
eous anger. In the course of the tale, 
he has another dramatic lesson: that 
revenge is not his business. 

A carefully-researched western story, 
Massacre at Ash Hollow has traditional 
ingredients and freshness in presenting 
them. There is a quavery moral strain 
in the story: Jamie, a boy without reli- 
gion, is befriended by a Catholic fam- 
ily from whom he receives the begin- 
ning of an idea about the nature of 
God. This lesson is consistently con- 
fused with the family’s love for the 
promising frontier as opposed to 
Jamie’s hatred of it. Although the reli- 
gion it includes is a little embarrassed, 
the book is basically a well-handled ad- 
venture yarn. (Bruce: Catholic Treas- 
ury Books, $2.00, ages 10-14.) 

Set in present-day Arizona, THE 
LOST CANYON OF THE NAVA- 
JOS, by Harry W. Leiser, has a scien- 
tific expedition into the remote mesa 
country as its major fictional undertak- 
ing. A Navajo youth agrees to lead a 
party of university professors to an un- 
mapped: canyon he once came upon in 
herding his sheep. The Indian remem- 
bers its location vaguely, but has a clear 
recollection of the hidden cliff-dwelling 
it shelters. The difficulties of desert 
journeying soon reduce the party to 
two: the Indian and a young teacher 
who is an ex-Marine. Not only natural 
dangers, but man-made ones also, 
threaten the pair. They are being 
stalked by a crazed ex-convict. Finding 
the canyon does not guarantee that 
they can locate the hidden hogan. The 
intricate search is hampered by the vio- 
lence of their pursuer, and the climax 
of the story is one of fast action and 
highly-colored excitement. 

The Lost Canyon of the Navajos is 
a good adventure book, and one from 
which the reader may derive a gener- 
ous measure of interesting information. 
The information, unfortunately, is not 
smoothly worked into the plot, sound- 
ing in every instance like a block-insert 
from an encyclopedia page. Character- 
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ization is by type and is done with 
stiff seriousness. But neither fault can 
gravely mar the readability of the book. 
When the author is able to relax at his 
storytelling, he could become a top- 
flight adventure writer. (Criterion, 
$3.00, ages 11-14.) 

G. B. Stern’s BERNADETTE is a 
splendid version of the story of Lourdes. 
The book is beautiful, with illustra- 
tions of soft, evocative color and line, 
and a format of elegance. The writer's 
contribution is a lovingly burnished es- 
say. There is information not generally 
stated in short accounts, and there are 
well-selected and sharply etched anec- 
dotes in the narrative. From this book, 
the reader may take a valuable under- 
standing of Bernadette’s personality and 
its concentric backgrounds, familial, lo- 
cal and national. Bernadette is a deft 
inspiration and a_ strong challenge. 
(Nelson, $2.95, ages 8-12.) 

Ruth Brindze, author, and Hilda Si- 
mon, illustrator, have cooperated to pro- 
duce a pleasing and useful science 
book, THE STORY OF THE TRADE 
WINDS. The text conveys its compli- 
cated information in a series of fiction- 
ized vignettes that simplify the com- 
plications without underrating them. 
The stories follow the course of history, 
and sometimes have real characters, 
sometimes make-believe. The reader 
learns how early navigators, including 
Columbus, used the winds without real- 
izing that they were doing so, and how 
first scientific investigation of the winds 
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came about. The book ends with 4 
brief discussion of the steady winds of 
the upper air, the jet streams. Hilda 
Simon does an admirable job of meet- 
ing the age-level of the text, with at- 
tractive and elucidating pictures and 
diagrams. (Vanguard, $3.50, ages 8-12.) 

One of the best-plotted of intermedi- 
ate books to appear in a long while is 
THE PEG-LEGGED PIRATE OF 
SULU, by Cora Cheney. Ping is a 
twelve-year-old native boy living on 
Cebu Island in the Philippines in the 
late eighteenth-century. The village is 
only recently habitable because it is re- 
mote, and such a spot was always in 
grave danger of attack by Moro pirates 
before Spanish authorities cleared the 
waters of the criminals. But one at least 
remains—the dreaded peg-legged pirate 
of Sulu, a villain so horrible that his 
own men could not stomach him and 
threw him overboard. Only little Ping 
knows that the pirate is waiting on their 
very own beach, waiting to decide be- 
tween two actions. He will either lead 
his pagan warriors Che has established 
himself as leader of the uncivilized na- 
tives) against the villagers or—wonder 
of wonders—he will sheathe his sharp 
and wicked dagger and become a Chris- 
tian. The pirate orders Ping to bring 
him Brother Francisco from Cebu 
Town to explain the marvelous religion 
he has heard about from a saintly vic- 
tim of his own blade. When Ping dis- 
covers that the Brother is dead, he in- 
vents his own plausible and potent so- 
lution to the pirate’s problem. 

Not only is this book constructed 
with rare neatness, but its matter is 
universally worthy and at the same 
time fascinatingly colored by the for- 
eign. Ezra Jack Keats’ illustrations are 
helpful and independently interesting. 
(Knopf, $2.75, ages 8-12.) 

There are six favorite Walter de la 
Mare fairy tales in A PENNY A DAY: 
the title story, and “The Three Sleep 
ing Boys of Warwickshire,” “The 
Lovely Myfanwy,” “The Dutch 
Cheese,” “Dick and the Beanstalk” and 
“The Lord Fish.” Written with a poet's 
unhurried and careful, mood-making 
style, the fairy stories show a lifetime's 
absorption with the genre—its trad 
tions and its contemporary possibilities. 
The stories move slowly and sometimes 
hazily, but they are always under cor 
trol and are never without gentle good 
intentions and a light comedy to match. 
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The best here could well be “Dick 


and the Beanstalk,” wherein Dick, 
some generations later, follows Jack’s 
footsteps, and deals adventurously with 
descendants of the ugly giant of the 
moneybags, the Little Hen and the 
magic harp. When De la Mare de- 
scribes the boy Dick and his dreaming- 
on beyond the end of the fairy tale 
in his book (“. . . Dick had come to 
his own conclusions on which finger 
Aladdin wore his ring, and the colour 
of his uncle the Magician’s eyes; on 
what too at last had happened to the 
old Fairy Woman in The Sleeping 
Beauty.”), the reader wonders if a bit 
of autobiography has not strode into 
the gossamer fairy world. (Knopf, 
$3.00, all ages.) 

Phyllis McGinley’s SUGAR AND 
SPICE and Ogden Nash’s A BOY IS 
A BOY are companion volumes. Miss 
McGinley subtitles her book of light, 
light verse “The ABC of Being a Girl.” 
She delicately establishes a_little-girl 
narrator, who then tells over all the 
lovely things that belong to being a girl, 
one or more for each letter of the al- 
phabet from A to Z. Miss McGinley’s 
supple imagination is delightfully evi- 
dent here, as is her special lilt. Verbal 
cleverness is so natural to her as ver- 
sifer that her rimes have a swinging 
effortlessness, and it is only upon close 
examination that they reveal her gifted 
control of the language she writes in. 
Here is her rime for “S,” an amazingly 
correct combination of sound and mean- 
ing and mood: 

I love the smell of scenty soap and lavender 

sachet, 

The smell of sheets along the line upon a 

sunny day, 

The salt smell of seashores, the furry smell 

of pets, 

And the talcum smell of babies when 

they’re snug in bassinets. 

On the subject of boys, Ogden Nash 
has done a narrative of a sort, describ- 
ing a puppy's search for his particular 
and typical boy, who is playing the 
tease-y trick of hiding from his pet. 
From the first couplet—“There was once 
a dog; he was really just a pup / But 
he planned to be a dog when he grew 
up’—to the last, the book is original, 
jaunty and treasurable. It is fine for 
teading aloud, for quoting to oneself 
and to passers-by, and for enthusiastical- 
ly agreeing with. 

The illustrations, by Arthur Shil- 


stone, are comic and boy-spirited. Col- 
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Recommended for High School Libraries 
The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


American Catholicism and Social Action, by A. I. Abell 





The Chess Players, by Frances Parkinson Keyes 

The Church in Crisis, by Philip Hughes 

The Dean’s Watch, by Elizabeth Goudge 

The De Gaulle Nobody Knows, by Alden Hatch 
Francois de Sales, by Michael de la Bedoyere 
Immigrant Saint, by Pietro Di Donato 

Kneeling in the Bean Patch, by Dale Francis 

Lay Siege to Heaven, by Louis de Wohl 

Revolution and Papacy, 1769-1846, by E. E. Y. Hales 
The White Nile, by Alan Moorehead 





leen Browning’s pictures for Sugar and 
Spice run, with a few exceptions, from 
the indifferent to the poor. (Watts, 
$2.95 each, all ages.) 

Written by Robert P. Odenwald, 
M.D., and illustrated by Mary Reed 
Newland, HOW GOD MADE YOU 
is a warm and attractive introduction 
to the subject of human birth. It will 
seem elementary to some parents who 
have informally covered much the same 
material with their children when a 
baby is expected in the family. If a 
parent has never trod this ground, How 
God Made You could be a helpful 
guide. It also appears a useful and com- 
forting review for the moment when an 
older child is ready to understand the 
full story of a new human life, from 
conception to actual birth (neither of 
which has place in the present book). 
I wonder idly what avant-garde Cath- 
olic group-thinkers will judge about the 
doctor’s statement that “a hospital is the 
best place for a mother and a new 
baby.” Just wonder, that’s all. 

Mrs. Newland’s illustrations are very 
nice and fitting, and she has provided 
many of them, to give the book the sure 
appeal of the traditional picture-book. 
Mrs. Newland draws many things well, 
but she does not always succeed with 
people. (Kenedy, $2.50, ages 6-8.) 

The “I Can Read” series offers four 
new titles, two of which are exception- 
ally good, not dependent in any way 
upon their membership in the easy-to- 
read group. Mike McClintock’s DA- 
VID AND THE GIANT is a sturdy 
rime that is really rousing when it is 
declaimed. There are many moments 
when the verbal stride matches the nar- 
rative excitement, and young readers 
shiver with delight at the doing of 
great deeds right before their eyes. The 


illustrations by Fritz Siebel have an ele- 
ment of the grotesque, but it seems nec- 
essary and it is never unbridled. 

Else Holmelund Minarik’s LITTLE 
BEAR’S FRIEND is the third book 
in this series-within-aseries and is 
every bit as good as the first title, the 
extraordinarily right Little Bear. Little 
Bear's summertime friend is a girl 
named Emily. With her doll Lucy, 
Emily shares calm, comic and catas- 
trophic experiences with Little Bear’s 
crowd of animal friends. There are few 
writers of nursery books who have as 
delicate an understanding of a young 
child’s emotions as has Else Holmelund 
Minarik. In a sentence, she can touch 
a deep cord and bring forth an impor- 
tant response. Again in Little Bear’s 
Friend, Maurice Sendak’s illustrations 
are warm glove on the story-hand. 

Next titles in line are HARRY AND 
THE LADY NEXT DOOR, by Gene 
Zion, and HURRY HURRY, by Edith 
Thacher Hurd. Harry, the white dog 
with black spots, has been in previous 
books. Here, he is monstrously annoyed 
with the lady next door because she 
sings so shrilly that she hurts every- 
body’s ears and nearly everybody’s feel- 
ings. Harry gets in trouble as he in- 
vents various ways to stop the singing. 
Margaret Bloy Graham’s illustrations 
are pudgy, bright and funny. In Hur- 
ry Hurry, little Suzie tries to convince 
her baby-sitter that bad things will hap- 
pen if she continues her compulsive 
rushing-about. Some things do, but 
they are not enough to stop Miss Mugs 
until she has an unfortunate meeting 
with a pot of glue. Lightly amusing, 
both Harry and Hurry are good picture- 
books; as reading tools, they are pain- 
less—useful without being stodgy. (Har- 
per, $1.95 each, ages 48.) 
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Music Festivals 
(Continued from page 19) 


properties and decorations, and some- 
times even goes so far as to remove 
items required by the libretto. (The 
Wanderer in Wieland’s Siegfried, for 
instance, appeared bare-headed, even 
though other characters question him 
about his headgear.) The atmosphere 
is conveyed by abstract projections, the 
props are replaced by symbols, and phy- 
sical action is often reduced to vocal 
description. Human intensity is more 
important to Wieland than unmotivated 
drama and movement. 

There are times when Wieland Wag- 
ner obviously oversteps logic, or gives 
the impression of wanting to reject tra- 
dition merely for the sake of novelty 
itself. Yet his concepts are undeniably 
exciting; when the successful elements 
of a Wieland Wagner production out- 
weigh the dubious features, as they do 
in Fliegende Hollander and Parsifal, 
the impact is tremendous. Fortunately 
these productions will be repeated in 
Bayreuth this summer. 

Historians agree that Wieland’s real- 
ization of the Ring of the Nibelung 


cycle, as perfected over the past decade, 
is a milestone in the history of the mu- 
sical stage. Last summer, however, Wie- 
land’s younger brother Wolfgang _re- 
staged The Ring, and it is his produc- 
tion that is expected to remain in Bay- 
reuth for the immediate future. Wolf- 
gang has some brilliant ideas, but so 
far these have been obscured by in- 
adequate rehearsal time, mechanical 
breakdowns, contradictory visual con- 
cepts and just plain ugliness. 

Nevertheless, Wolfgang’s basic set is 
extraordinary, He plays the entire cycle 
on a gigantic ring-shaped disc, but 
breaks the tablet into several fragments 
for variety. The broken disc represents 
the disintegration of order in Wotan’s 
universe. It is intact only at the begin- 
ning of Rheingold and at the end of 
Gotterdammerung. In between, the 
parts are re-arranged constantly; the disc 
is split in half to suggest the rocky 
crevices of Walkure, and raised to dis- 
close the dark world of the Nibelung 
dwarfs beneath it in Siegfried. 

If the execution of Wolfgang’s ideas 


had only equalled the quality of the 
ideas themselves, the most recent Ring 
might have been up to customary Bay- 
reuth standards. But the Wagner broth- 
ers are not easily satisfied. No doubt, 
some of the rough edges will be pol- 
ished by July; after all, a definitive 
Ring cannot be produced overnight. 

Staging in Munich and Salzburg, if 
not as extreme as that in Bayreuth, is 
fresh and vital. Not all the offerings in 
these centers are of supposed festival 
quality, but Strauss in Munich and 
Mozart in Salzburg are pretty safe gam- 
bles. The visual style usually represents 
a compromise between the Bayreuth 
avant garde and tradition. The team 
consisting of director Rudolf Hartmann 
and designer Helmut Jurgens brings 
style to the Munich repertory; Gunther 
Rennert and Ita Maximovna perform a 
similar service for the Austrian festival 
site. The latter team’s Figaro and Mag 
ic Flute, Salzburg staples, are unsur 
passed in fidelity to Mozart’s instruc- 
tions, as well as in matters of elegance 
and taste. 

In the past it was assumed that a 
festival performance by definition had 
to be uncut and abundantly rehearsed. 
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The summer traveler is herewith 
warned not to take such factors for 
granted, however, not even in sacro- 
sanct Bayreuth. Last summer’s Lohen- 
grin, for instance, had disturbing dele- 
tions, and the new Ring’s avoidable 
mechanical fiascos demonstrated that 
rehearsal time is no longer unlimited. 

Even the most familiar operatic sta- 
ples may justify a festival visit if given 
the kind of re-evaluation lavished on 
Puccini’s Boheme in Spoleto. Gian Car- 
lo Menotti succeeded in removing most 
of the dramatic cliches from the opera, 
just as conductor Thomas Schippers 
cleaned up the traditional sloppy mu- 
sical habits. For the summer of 1961, 
Spoleto promises comparable treatment 
for a Rossini opera, probably his La 
Gazza Ladra, and Samuel Barber's 
Vanessa will be thoroughly revamped 
in a production that is likely to utilize 
an Italian translation. 

The standard of an average festival 
performance is not always extraordi- 
nary. There simply are not as many 
top-grade artists as there are assign- 
ments. Therefore, either singers, con- 
ductors and instrumentalists must do 
double or even triple festival duty, or 
second-raters must substitute for the 
musical elite. The former solution over- 
taxes the artist and reduces festival in- 
dividyality; the latter, although widely 
practiced, is hardly a solution at all. 

The current festival casting crisis was 
made ironically plain last August, for 
instance, when the Queen of the Night 
in Salzburg’s Magic Flute found com- 
muting between Munich and the Aus- 
trian center too exhausting. The Salz- 
burg authorities, caught without a sub- 
stitute coloratura, had to draft a stu- 
dent from the nearby Mozarteum to fill 
the breach. The young lady in ques- 
tion valiantly saved the show, but this 
was no Cinderella story. Her perform- 
ance would have been more appropriate 
to a workshop than an_ international 
festival stage. 

Yet when fate, timetables and opera- 
tic schedules cooperate, festival casting 
may be incomparably lavish, even in 
Salzburg. Last summer, for instance, 
there were such unique casting combi- 
nations as a trio of sopranos made up 
of Leontyne Price, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf and Graziella Sciutti for Don Gio- 
vanni. When such voices blend in the 
favorable acoustics of the new Festspiel- 
haus, the result is memorable. 
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Salzburg’s new theater, however, also 
has drawbacks—a gaudy exterior and a 
stage that is much too large for practi- 
cality. Even more alarming is the policy 
for its use. The multi-million dollar 
house was used last summer for only 
nine operatic performances; four operas 
continued to suffer from the notoriously 
bad sight-lines and aural conditions of 
the older Festspielhaus and the Rocky 
Riding School’s outdoor arena. Next 
year’s schedule offers little, so far, in 
the way of rectification. 

Conditions are hardly better in the 
small, ugly and _ ill-equipped houses 
used in Edinburgh. That festival’s new 
director, the Earl of Harewood, how- 
ever, promises a new theater to allevi- 
ate the situation in the near future. 

In Munich the festival visitor is 
treated to the delights of an authentic 
Baroque theater (the old Residenz 
Theater) for chamber operas, and un- 
til the grand National Theater is re- 
constructed, the Prinzregenten Thea- 
ter provides an appropriate locale for 
the larger works. The latter house is 
modeled on the Bayreuth Festspiel- 
haus whose covered orchestra pit and 
unupholstered seats aid the near-per- 
fect acoustics. The Bayreuth amphi- 
theater auditorium offers an unobstruct- 
ed view of the stage from every seat. 
Only one who has missed the subtleties 
of an intimate work in the vast reaches 
of the Met, or seen only half the stage 
from a side-balcony seat, can fully ap- 
preciate these advantages. 


Mo AMERICANS who attend Euro- 
pean festivals, however, have ob- 
viously never set foot inside the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. There is still 
a good deal of snobbism attached to 
festival-going; the audiences are usually 
well-dressed, vociferous and thoroughly 
uncritical. (The student coloratura who 
made her emergency debut in Salzburg 
was acclaimed as if she were the re- 
nowned singer that she replaced.) IIl- 
timed applause and inappropriate inter- 
mission comments betray a common 
lack of musical sophistication. 

One has to be a real devotee to ap- 
preciate Bayreuth’s strict Wagnerian 
diet or the specialized experimentation 
at Darmstadt. Therefore these centers 
cater to a better-informed public. But 
even in Bayreuth the generous repre- 
sentation of political and industrial big- 
wigs indicates a certain extra-musical 
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attraction. The local population, by the 
way, contents itself with watching the 
illustrious guests enter the Festspiel- 
haus; as is the case in most festival 
towns and cities, the natives cannot af- 
ford to pay festival prices. 

Needless to say, a festival is a tourist 
attraction and thus a commercial boon 
to its host city. Everyone from ticket 
scalpers to souvenir merchants to hotel 
owners stands to profit. It is hardly sur- 
prising that municipal and/or state 
sources are willing to help sponsor the 
projects. 

Yet as long as festivals are regarded 
as artistic enterprises first and commer- 
cial ones second, the situation remains 
healthy. If the American tourist knows 
what he wants, plans discerningly and 
maintains publicity immunity, a+ musi- 
cal trip to Europe can be equally val- 
uable and enlightening. 

The accusation that the festivals are 
deteriorating into culture carnivals has 
partial justification. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the accent on “culture” is still 
stronger than that on “carnival.” 





Jacob Epstein 
(Continued from page 28) 


refined seigneur has never quite lost its 
hold on the popular imagination. In 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, the nine- 
teenth-century projection of this feeling 
was the “Victorian gentleman” Christ— 
a Son of Man who appeared to be re- 
lated to the English Queen’s bewhis- 
kered consort. 

It is one of those paradoxes of cul- 
ture that it has taken our own elaborate 
and artificial era to discover the “primi- 
tivity” of Christ—the immemorial arche- 
typalness of this Son of the Ancient of 
Days. We can think, if we please, of 
Stanley Spencer’s bearded Christ, squat- 
ting in the desert as he watches a scor- 
pion crawling over his palm, or of 
Rouault’s terrible blood-stained Re- 
deemer convulsed upon the indifferent 
cross. But whether we choose Epstein, 
Spencer or Rouault, the image of Christ 
is to be located outside of purely West- 
ern bellezza notions. 

As might be expected of a sculptor 
in the strong and rugged mold of Ro- 
din, Epstein has depicted the wrestling 
theme of Jacob and the Angel (1941) 
with majesty and might. Not for this 
artist the blessedness or luminosity of 
the heavenly agent. Caught in the grip 


of those great bunched arms, what Ja. 
cob feels is not the compassion but the 
unleashed power of the living God. It 
is the sense of this overriding force 
which, doubtless, has determined the 
posture of obedience in The Visitation 
(1926). Mary’s meekly crossed hands 
and her half-bent head with its simply 
plaited hair are a tribute to the angel's 
commanding presence, to the greatness 
of the mission on which he has been 
sent. 

One of Epstein’s last religious works 
of significance was the Madonna and 
Child (1952) which was cast for the 
nuns of the Convent of the Holy Child 
in Cavendish Square, London. This 
sculpture, which is placed above an 
archway, has met with more approval 
than most of Sir Jacob’s religious pieces. 
Perhaps the reason for this is the di 
minution of the primitive quality in it. 
Both figures are stylized, but the work 
looks to Italy and Byzantium rather 
than to the Easter Islands for its in 
spiration. Mary’s robe and mantle, and 
open outspread arms, remind us of the 
way in which these features are treated 
in Christ in Majesty. Superimposed 
upon the figure of the Mother is the 
Holy Child, His arms stretched at right 
angles to His body as if in recognition 
of the Crucifixion even while He lay 
within the womb. 

“Hi, governor, you've made a good 
job of it,” shouted a Cockney busman 
to Sir Jacob as he halted his vehicle 
near the statue. A king of modern sculp 
ture, Epstein honored the Queen o 
Heaven with a work unusually harmo 
nious, Strength, for once, in this rug 
ged sculptor, has not cast out sweet 
ness. Out of the Old Dispensation, with 
its rigor, its law, have come gentleness 
and mercy. The work of an artist of 
Jewish blood, the Madonna and Chili 
significantly symbolizes this transforms 
tion. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 38) 


Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. I 
discusses twenty Irishmen who made é 
marked contribution to the formation d 
our present Republic between the fal 
of Parnell in 1891 and the Rising ¢ 
1916. To assemble the twenty togethe 
within the covers of one book was # 
original idea. Anyone with even th 
most cursory knowledge of modern Ire 
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land will see at a glance the enormous 
diversity between them: the Fenians, 
Stephen and Devoy; Redmond, the Par- 
liamentarian; Clarke, the Republican; 
Douglas Hyde, the scholar, founder of 
the movement to save the language; 
Grifith, founder of Sinn Fein; Michael 
Cusack, organizer of the Gaelic Ath- 
letic Association, “a forceful and violent 
personality,” who, according to Arch- 
bishop Croke, “kept the Irish athletic 
world in perpetual feud and hot wa- 
ter.” These are followed by the master- 
ful Edward Carson, to whom we owe 
Partition and who, surprisingly enough, 
is here depicted as a man of charm. 
Next in the procession is the brilliant 
churchman, Archbishop Walsh: Mot- 
ley's tribute to William the Silent was 
repeated of him—“as long as he lived he 
was the guiding star of a brave Nation, 
and when he died the little children 
cried in the streets.” Two editors are 
then discussed: D. P. Moran, founder 
and editor of The Leader, and W. P. 
Ryan, editor of The Peasant; two men 
follow who took diametrically opposite 
views of World War I, Kettle and 
Sheehy-Skeffington. The young Yeats, 
AE, Sir Horace Plunkett, the witty and 


wily Tim Healy, “a sort of salutary 
plague, speeding the rot of parliamen- 
tarianism,” W. J. Pirrie, Connolly and 
Pearse complete the list. 

The essays were first written as a se- 
ries of Thomas Davis Lectures broad- 
cast by Radio Eireann in 1955-56. The 
personalities of the contributors are as 
pleasingly diverse as the men they dis- 
cuss: Sir Shane Leslie, the late Dorothy 
Macardle, Desmond Ryan, Myles Dil- 
lon, Terence de Vere White, Roger 
McHugh are among the writers. Their 
writing styles are, naturally, as differ- 
ent as they are themselves and this en- 
hances the book’s interest. Their chap- 
ters, read in sequence, throw a new 
light on the more obscure forces that 
inevitably conjoined to form the Ireland 
that we know today. Many of the twen- 
ty subjects are men who have been un/ 
deservedly overlooked and partly forgot- 
ten. To affirm the value of their contri- 
bution seems tardy justice. I found this 
book an absorbing study of the opera- 
tion of political destiny, since none of 
the characters here delineated really 
foresaw, or indeed intentionally willed, 
the result attained by his activities. 
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The Convert Novelist 
(Continued from page 25) 


democratic ideology—but they are very 
bad literature, and not art at all.) But 
the obsession with sex, it ought to be 
noted, is not peculiar te the criminal 
maniac and the dedicated libertine; it 
can also mark a caricature type of “good 
Christian” with an inverted set of ethi- 
cal values. There are Christians who 
suffer from a sex mania that sees in 
sins against the sixth commandment 
the deadliest of all sins. As the con- 
verse of this, they see in chastity the 
highest of virtues—which chastity is 
quite definitely not. CAugust Adam’s 
Das Gebot der Liebe—The Primacy of 
Love—now available in an American 
edition, should do much to correct this 
false evaluation.) Though not a strict 
Thomist, I am convinced of the ration- 
ality of the Angelic Doctor’s hierarchy 
of virtues, which sets the theological vir- 
tues of faith, hope and charity at the 
top, follows these with the intellectual 
Virtues and gives third place to the mor- 
al virtues, the lowliest of which, tem- 
perantia, includes chasity. Even forti- 
tude takes precedence over temperance. 
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The Middle Ages very much believed 
in this scale of values. The great dan- 
ger of unchastity lies in its character- 
destroying potentialities, in its final 
“dialectics.” Hence, it is one of the 
capital sins, those sins serving as a 
source of other trespasses. It is not nec- 
essary to blink our eyes at the com- 
pound evils proceeding from sins contra 
sextum to see in the Manichaean, puri- 
tanical, Jansenist and unCatholic pri- 
macy given to carnal dangers the other 
side of the medal of pansexualism. The 
obscenity now displayed with pretended 
casualness in British and American let- 
ters originates in the same fixation that 
once gave rise to puritanical and Vic- 
torian reticence. The French, who not 
long ago laughed at the prudery of the 
English-speaking peoples, recently tried 
to suppress an American best-seller. 
These remarks are not meant to dis- 
pose of the question of “how far” a 
Christian writer can go in representing 
sex in a novel, The least reflection 
should indicate that this is a matter 
partly determined by a book’s audience. 
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There is no one literature for all, young 
and old, uneducated and educated; if 
there were such a monolithic literature, 
it is doubtful that it would be of worth 
even to the young and uneducated. 
Some classics, essential to our culture, 
do not belong in the hands of the un- 
tutored, and even parts of the Bible 
might give occasion to an adolescent for 
what theologians call delectatio moro- 
sa. In. literature as much as elsewhere, 
“equal rights for all” is a thoroughly ni- 
hilistic dictum, ignoring the fact of hu- 
man personality and its implied unique- 
ness and variety. Ulpian’s Suum cuique 
(“To everyone his due”) is far more 
Christian. Human variety, in turn, 
entails restrictions and permissions, 
though neither necessarily of a blanket 
sort, since no personality can be 
summed up in a neat mathematical for- 
mula. The Scholastic distinguo also per- 
tains to persons. And it is not a valid 
objection to say that the exercise of 
such a judgment is impossibly compli- 
cated: it is obvious that a book like 
Graham Greene’s The Power and the 
Glory should be given neither to a boy 
of fourteen nor to an Alpine peasant- 
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girl of twenty (supposing one or the 
other could understand it). 

When the question of audience is 
settled (which, at its simplest, is a ques- 
tion of restricting the audience rather 
than the writer), there still remain re- 
strictions on the novelist as a Christian. 
These restrictions, let it at once be un- 
derstood, are not disadvantages but just 
those limitations that any writer seek- 
ing to serve both the truth and the rules 
of his craft must observe. In depicting 
sex, the novelist can go as far as truth 
and art permit. Truth as pertaining to 
sex in human beings is something con- 
siderably beyond clinical description. 
Granted that sex and Eros are different 
phenomena—often, but by no means al- 
ways, overlapping—the fact remains that 
human sexuality cannot be adequately 
described, much less artistically repre- 
sented, by what might be called the 
photographic process. The late Oswald 
Schwarz, a discerning Jewish psycholo- 
gist sometimes profoundly Christian in 
his inspirations, pointed out that hu- 
man sex in its fullness moves in a world 
of symbols. The sexual act, even at the 
most brutal and casual level, is the exis- 
tential involvement of two human per- 
sonalities, the physical description of 
which is necessarily so limited as to be 
false. Any attempt to describe it so is of 
its kind pornography—something that is 
at once ridiculous and painfully insult- 
ing to the human capacity. Imagine a 
writer describing fear, joy or hunger 
merely in terms of their physical mani- 
festations, giving an account of their 
biochemical processes with no matter 
what evocative brilliance; he will miss 
the human significance of the experi- 
ences considered, and in his very adher- 
ence to scientific accuracy, he will tell 
a profound lie through presenting a par- 
tial truth as the whole truth. For the 
truth art seeks, the intimacies of sex re- 
quire an esoteric language, a language 
of symbols that can encompass the inter- 
connected but ascending levels of hu- 
man experience. Failure to do this can- 
not be offset by any degree of genius 
for sensuous description, and the result 
is artistically intolerable, as we see in 
D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover. A similar effort to square the cir- 
cle by combining the clinical and the 
artistic vitiates many pages of Nabo- 
kov’s Lolita, in which a sick Eros is 
served, perhaps dangerously for some 
readers, by a_ skillful pornography. 






Another writer of exceptional talents, 
Edmund Wilson, pictures, in Memoirs 
of Hecate County, the objects of his 
narrator's lusts so much as objects rath- 
er than persons that the effect is one 
of icy disgust. 


HE POINT seems clear enough: the 

Christian novelist suffers no handi- 
cap in representing reality by his con- 
cepts of right and wrong in sex. Indeed, 
let me repeat, the limits he observes are 
inherent in both the reality that he 
finds meaningful and the art that por 
trays it, so that his scope is as wide as, 
and possibly wider than, that of any 
serious writer of another faith or of no 
faith at all. If, as a Jansenist, he thinks 
the novel requires him to transgress his 
moral code or, as a would-be pornogra 
pher, thinks his moral code inhibits 
him as a novelist, he is not after all a 
Christian novelist. 

Nevertheless, the very complexity of 
the reality he is called on to treat pre 
sents the Christian novelist with great 
difficulties. I have spoken of the dark 
and magical attractions of the mad 
house, devoid of a coherent philosophy 
but swarming with psychological oddi- 
ties. The Christian cannot deny at least 
the appearance of this world—for much 
of the behavior he observes is in fact 
appropriate to the inmates of an asylum 
for the criminally insane. While recog 
nizing an aspect of the universe that is 
like an inferno—none of whose inhabi- 
tants knows why he is there—he has to 
depict a universe in which man exists 
under God, under, in the apparent cor- 
tradiction of things, a Deus absconditus, 
a “hidden God,” the operation of Whose 
grace and the workings of Whose jus 
tice are extremely difficult to trace ina 
pattern that is convincing within the 
realistic conventions of the modern nov- 
el. In facing this task, the Christian 
novelist must entertain a larger ambi 
tion, and so make a greater effort, than 
his agnostic rival, who, by the logic o 
his stand, can be asked to do no more 
than make his work a dark and spacious 
tomb, the anguish of his defeat. Heroit 
despair as against a contrived happy 
ending will always seem a more noble 
facing-up to things. Yet the Christian, 
radical optimist that he is, is in a sens 
committed to the happy ending, a cor 
clusion more difficult to be shown it 
that he knows Divine justice is né 
human justice and man’s drama takes 
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place in a vale of tears. The drama is 
not convincingly played out when the 
good are rewarded and the wicked pun- 
ished in immediately evident ways; but 
neither is there the full drama if we are 
not made aware of the supraterrestrial 
backdrop before which it is played and 
on which the shadows of human action 
give those actions their abiding mean- 
ing. By implication, at least, heaven, 
purgatory and hell must always over- 
shadow the narrative. The temptation 
of the believer in transcendent truths, 
when he is a novelist, is to think that 
he need only state them categorically to 
illuminate any human fable he may 
contrive; but faith, though the greatest 
of gifts, is no substitute for the less fre- 
quent gift of insight into the human 
mind and heart in an imagined action 
that marks the novelist’s vocation. 
Through God’s justice we can all have 
some intimation of the Last Things; in 
the unequal distribution of talents, it 
is not given to everyone to master the 
subtle skill needed to make a tale that 
weaves the Last Things into a fabric of 
earthly doings; and that is why there 
are many bad novels by Christians and 
a few good ones. 

Why the average work of the agnos- 
tic novelist is more engaging I think I 
have indicated. But even he, as agnos- 
ticism closer and closer approaches its 
end-station of nihilism, can offer his 
reader fewer satisfactions; the frisson 
he purveys may be sharper, but that is 
because in a period of decline, the triv- 
ial always engages the most sophisti- 
cated skills. Howard Fast, with his 
Communist philosopher’s stone, and 
Ayn Rand, with her Darwinian-Spen- 
cerian dollar-worship, are obsolescent 
survivals from an age when their af- 
frmations were intellectually and ar- 
tistically acceptable, and they are very 
crude craftsmen. As reality inexorably 
intrudes and the various secular philos- 
ophies, at one in their denial of a Cre- 
ator, are rejected on account of their 
“dogmatism,” the unbelieving novelist 
must fall back on an unacknowledged 
absolute and, if he will continue to 
practice his craft, proclaim art for art’s 
sake. As the Great Despair of the atom- 
ic age withers all secular faiths, as the 
expectation of doom makes a mere fid- 
dlesawing of any personal affirmation, 
as even the popular opium of Progress 
summons up nothing but dreams of de- 
struction, the novelist can only refine 
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his skills to titillate our nerves with 
pictures of the horrors that await us. 

Quite possibly they do await us. It is 
not required of the Christian novelist 
that he have the prophetic faculty to 
say in full certainty that they do not, 
but it is required of him not to succumb 
to the despair that makes even an ocean 
of blood a triviality. How he is to body 
forth his task it is not for me, though 
I am a practicing novelist, to say: he 
has assumed his work in the conviction 
that in God’s scheme of things he can 
thus best bear testimony to his faith, 
and he must persevere in the conf- 
dence that his talents, which are ulti- 
mately not of his making, are equal to 
the problems only they can discover. 
Since in his relatively popular art he 
reaches a diverse audience, he must 
bear in mind that the world of religion 
is more esoteric than its inhabitants in- 
cline to believe and that many of his 
best-disposed readers will lack entirely 
the “organ” of religious perception.* 
Faced time and again with this incom- 
prehension, he must yet treat the subtl- 
est of subjects, the terrestrial linea- 
ments of Divine grace and justice, al- 
ways with the risk that any ineptitude 
of his may be a disservice to the cause 
he would support. 

If the convert novelist fails in his at- 
tempt at the Christian novel, it is not 
because the “restrictions of sectarian 
thought” are inimical to the novel 
form, but precisely because he has 
moved into a field of so wide a com- 
pass and so great a variety that his skill 
is not equal to it. Or, in all good faith 
and with modesty, he can decline the 
exacting demands of the serious novel 
and elect the lesser ones of “entertain- 
ment,” whose simpler delights still 
come from celebrating the goodness of 
creation. In any case, the goodness and 
beauty of creation, which in the final 
reduction are the novelist’s subject mat- 
ter, find their ground and justification 
beyond literature. The words of the 
French poet Ambroise Thomas are also 
true for the realm of literature: “Time 
works for you, eternity for us.” 


* The readers of a leading German publish- 


er who judged my latest novel, included an 
“active” Lutheran and a total agnostic. The 
latter enjoyed the manuscript up to the last 
five lines, when he became quite bewildered. 
“This man must be a believing Christian,” 
he said to his colleague, “he may even be a 
Catholic!” The other reader had understood 
the import of the novel after the first page. 
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The Partridge Festival 
(Continued from page 23) 


he gave a hyena-like laugh himself and slapped his knee. 

“Loathsome,” the boy murmured. 

“Another time,” the barber continued, “somebody went 
out there and put a dead cat in his well. Somebody was al- 
ways doing something to see if they could make him turn 
loose a little money. Another time . . .” 

Calhoun began fighting his way out of the bib as if it 
were a net he was caught in. When he was free of it, he 
thrust his hand in his pocket and brought out a dollar which 
he flung on the startled barber’s shelf. Then he made for 
the door, letting it slam behind him in judgment on the 

lace. 

: The walk back to his aunts’ did not calm him. The colors 
of the azaleas had deepened with the approach of sundown 
and the trees rustled protectively over the old houses. No 
one here had a thought for Singleton, who lay on a cot in 
a filthy ward at Quincy. The boy felt now in a concrete way 
the force of his innocence, and he thought that to do justice 
to all the man had suffered, he would have to write more 
than a simple article. He would have to write a novel; he 
would have to show, not say, how primary injustice operated. 
Preoccupied with this, he went four doors past his aunts’ 
house and had to turn and go back. 

His Aunt Bessie met him at the door and drew him into 
the hall. “Told you we’d have a sweet surprise for you!” she 
said, pulling him by the arm into the parlor. 

On the sofa sat a rangy-looking girl in a lime-green dress. 
“You remember Mary Elizabeth,’ his Aunt Mattie said, 
“the cute little trick you took to the picture show once 
when you were here.” Through his rage he recognized the 
girl who had been reading under the tree. “Mary Elizabeth 
is home for her spring holidays,” his Aunt Mattie said. “Mary 
Elizabeth is a real scholar, aren’t you, Mary Elizabeth?” 

Mary. Elizabeth scowled, indicating she was indifferent to 
whether she was a real scholar or not. She gave him a look 
which told him plainly she expected to enjoy this no more 
than he did. 

His Aunt Mattie gripped the knob of her cane and began 
to lift herself from her chair. “We're going to have supper 
early,” the other one said, “because Mary Elizabeth is going 
to take you to the beauty contest and it begins at seven.” 

“Great,” the boy said in a tone that would be lost on them 
but he hoped not on Mary Elizabeth. 

Throughout the meal he ignored the girl completely. His 
repartee with his aunts was markedly cynical but they did 
not have sense enough to understand his allusions and 
laughed like idiots at everything he said. Twice they called 
him “Baby Lamb” and the girl smirked. Otherwise she did 
nothing to suggest she was enjoying herself. Her round face 
was still childish behind her glasses. Retarded, Calhoun 
thought. 

When the meal was over and they were on the way to 
the beauty contest, they continued to say nothing to each 
other. The girl, who was several inches taller than he, walked 
slightly in advance of him as if she would like to lose him 
on the way, but after two blocks she stopped abruptly and 
began to rummage in a large grass bag she carried. She took 
out a pencil and held it between her teeth while she con- 
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tinued to rummage. After a minute she brought up from the 
bottom of the bag two tickets and a stenographer’s note pad, 
With these out, she closed the pocketbook and walked on, 

“Are you going to take notes?” Calhoun inquired in a 
tone heavy with irony. 

The girl looked around as if trying to identify the speaker, 
“Yes,” she said, “I’m going to take notes.” 

“You appreciate this sort of thing?” Calhoun asked in the 
same tone. “You enjoy it?” 

“It makes me vomit,” she said. “I’m going to finish it off 
with one swift literary kick.” 

The boy looked at her blankly, 

“Don’t let me interfere with your pleasure in it,” she said, 
“but this whole place is false and rotten to the core.” Her 
voice came with a hiss of indignation. “They prostitute aza- 
leas!” 

Calhoun was astounded. After a moment he recovered 
himself. “It takes no great mind to come to that conclusion,” 
he said haughtily. “What requires insight is finding a way 
to transcend it.” 

“You mean a form to express it in.” 

“It comes to the same thing,” he said. 

They walked the next two blocks in silence but both ap- 
peared shaken. When the courthouse was in view they 
crossed the street to it and Mary Elizabeth stuck the tickets 
at a boy who stood beside an entrance that had been formed 
by roping in the rest of the square. People were beginning 
to assemble on the grass inside. 

“And do we stand here while you take notes?” Calhoun 
asked. 

The girl stopped and faced him. “Look, Baby Lamb,” she 
said, “you can do what you please. I’m going up to my fa- 
ther’s office in the building where I can work. You can stay 
down here and help select Miss Partridge Azalea if you want 
to.” 

“I shall come,” he said, controlling himself, “I’d like to 
observe a great female writer taking notes.” 

“Suit yourself,” she said. 

He followed her up the courthouse steps and through a 
side door. His irritation was so extreme that he did not real- 
ize he had passed through the very door where Singleton had 
stood to shoot. They walked through an empty barnlike hall 
and silently up a flight of tobacco-stained steps into another 
barnlike hall. Mary Elizabeth rooted in the grass bag for a 
key and then unlocked the door to her father’s office. They 
entered a large threadbare room lined with lawbooks. As if 
he were an incompetent, the girl dragged two straight chairs 
from one wall to a window that overlooked the porch. Then 
she sat down and stared out, apparently absorbed at once in 
the scene below. 

Calhoun sat down in the other chair. To annoy her he 
began to look her over thoroughly. For what seemed at least 
five minutes, he did not take his eyes off her as she leaned 
with her elbows in the window. He stared at her so long 
that he was afraid her image would be etched forever on his 
retina. Finally he could stand the silence no longer. “What 
is your opinion of Singleton?” he asked abruptly. 

She raised her head and appeared to look through him. “A 
Christ-figure,” she said. 

The boy was stunned. 


“I mean as myth,” she said scowling. “I’m not a Chris 
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tian.” She returned her attention to the scene outside. Below 
a bugle sounded, “Sixteen girls in bathing suits are about 
to appear,” she drawled. “Surely this will be of interest to 
you?” 

' “Listen,” Calhoun said fiercely, “get this through your 
head. I’m not interested in the damm festival or the damm 
azalea queen. I’m here only because of my sympathy for 
Singleton. I’m going to write about him. Possibly a novel.” 

“I intend to write a non-fiction study,” the girl said in a 
tone that made it evident fiction was beneath her. 

They looked at each other with open and intense dislike. 
Calhoun felt that if he probed sufficiently he would expose 
her essential shallowness. “Since our forms are different,” 
he said, again with his ironical smile, “we might compare 
findings.” 

“It’s quite simple,” the girl said. “He was the scapegoat. 
While Partridge flings itself about selecting Miss Partridge 
Azalea, Singleton suffers at Quincy. He expiates . . .” 

“I don’t mean your abstract findings,” the boy said. “I 
mean your concrete findings. Have you ever seen him? What 
did he look like? The novelist is not interested in narrow 
abstractions—particularly when they’re obvious. He’s . . .” 

“How many novels have you written?” she asked. 

“This will be my first,” he said coldly. “Have you ever 
seen him?” 

“No,” she said, “that isn’t necessary for me. What he looks 
like makes no difference—whether he has brown eyes or 
blue—that’s nothing to a thinker.” 

“You are probably,” he said, “afraid to look at him. The 
novelist is never afraid to look at the real object.” 

“I would not be afraid to look at him,” the girl said an- 
grily, “if it were at all necessary. Whether he has brown eyes 
or blue is nothing to me.” 

“There is more to it,” Calhoun said, “than whether he has 
brown eyes or blue. You might find your theories enriched 
by the sight of him. And I don’t mean by finding out the 
color of his eyes. I mean your existential encounter with his 
personality. The mystery of personality,” he said, “is what 
interests the artist. Life does not abide in abstractions.” 

“Then what's keeping you from going and having a look 
at him?” she said. “What are you asking me what he looks 
like for? Go see for yourself.” 

The words fell on his head like a sack of rocks. After a 
moment he said, “Go see for yourself? Go see where?” 

“At Quincy,” the girl said. “Where do you think?” 

“They wouldn’t let me see him,” he said. The suggestion 
was appalling to him; for some reason he could not at the 
moment understand, it struck him as unthinkable. 

“They would if you said you were kin to him,” she said. 
‘It’s only twenty miles from here. What's to stop you?” 

He was about to say, “I’m not kin to him,” but he stopped 
and reddened furiously on the edge of the betrayal. They 
were spiritual kin. 

“Go see whether his eyes are brown or blue and have 
yourself a little old exis .. .” 

“I take it,” he said, “that if I go you would like to go 
along? Since you aren’t afraid to see him.” 

The girl paled. “You won't go,” she said. “You're not up 
to the old exis .. .” 


“I will go,” he said, seeing his opportunity to shut her up. 
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“And if you care to go with me, you can be at my aunts’ at 
nine in the morning. But I doubt,” he added, “that I'll see 
you there.” 

She thrust forward her long neck and glared at him. “Oh 
yes you will,” she said. “You'll see me there.” 

She returned her attention to the window and Calhoun 
looked at nothing. Each seemed sunk suddenly in some mam- 
moth private problem. Raucus cheers came intermittently 
from outside. Every few minutes there was music and clap- 
ping but neither took any notice of it, or of each other. 
Finally the girl pulled away from the window and said, “If 
you've got the general idea, we can leave. I prefer to go 
home and read.” 


“I had the general idea before I came,” Calhoun said. 


H E saw her to her door and when he had left her, his spir- 

its lifted dizzily for an instant and then collapsed. He 
knew that the idea of going to see Singleton would never 
have occurred to him alone. It would be a torturing experi- 
ence, but it might be his salvation. The sight of Singleton 
in his misery might cause him suffering sufficient to raise him 
once and for all from his commercial instincts. Selling was 
the only thing he had proved himself good at; yet it was 
impossible for him to believe that every man was not creat- 
ed equally an artist if he could but suffer and achieve it. 
As for the girl, he doubted if the sight of Singleton would 
do anything for her. She had that particular repulsive fana- 
ticism peculiar to smart children—all brain and no emotion. 

He spent a restless night, dreaming in snatches of Single- 
ton. At one point he dreamed he was driving to Quincy to 
sell Singleton a refrigerator. When he awoke in the morning, 
a slow rain was descending indifferently. He turned his head 
to the grey window pane. He could not remember what he 
had dreamed but he sensed it had been unpleasant. A vision 
of the girl’s flat face came to him. He thought of Quincy and 
saw rows and rows of low red buildings with rough heads 
sticking out of barred windows. He tried to concentrate on 
Singleton but his mind shied from the thought. He did not 
wish to go to Quincy. He remembered that it was a novel 
he was going to write. His desire to write a novel had gone 
down overnight like a defective tire. 

While he lay in bed, the drizzle turned into a steady down- 
pour. The rain might keep the girl from coming, or at least 
she might think she could use it as an excuse. He decided to 
wait until exactly nine o'clock and if she had not shown up 
by then to be off. He would not go to Quincy but would go 
home. It would be better to see Singleton at a later date 
when he would perhaps have responded to treatment. He 
got up and wrote the girl a note to be left with his aunts, 
saying he presumed she had decided, upon consideration, 
that she was not equal to the experience. It was a very con- 
cise note and he ended it, “Cordially yours.” 

She arrived at five minutes to nine and stood dripping in 
his aunts’ hall, a tubular bundle of baby-blue plastic from 
which nothing showed but her face. She was holding a damp 
paper sack and her large mouth was twisted in an uncertain 
smile. Overnight she had apparently lost some of her self- 
assurance. 

Calhoun was barely able to be polite. His aunts, who 
thought this was a romantic outing in the rain, kissed him 
out the door and stood on the porch idiotically waving their 
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handkerchiefs until he and Mary Elizabeth were in the car 
and gone. 

The girl was much too big for the small car. She kept 
shifting about and twisting inside her raincoat. “The rain 
has beat the azaleas down,” she observed in a neutral tone. 

Calhoun rudely kept silent. He was trying to obliterate her 
from his consciousness so that he could reestablish Singleton 
there. He had lost Singleton completely. The rain was com- 
ing down in grey swaths. When they reached the highway, 
they could barely see across the fields to a faint line of woods. 
The girl kept leaning forward, squinting into the opaque 
windshield. “If a truck were to come out of that,” she said 
with a gawkish laugh, “that would be the end of us.” 

Calhoun stopped the car. “I'll be glad to take you back 
and go on by myself,” he said. 

“I have to go,” she said hoarsely, staring at him. “I have 
to see him.” Behind her spectacles, her eyes appeared larger 
than they should have been and suspiciously liquid. “I have 
to face this,” she said. 

Roughly, he started the car again. 

“You have to prove to yourself that you can stand there 
and watch a man be crucified,” she said. “You have to go 
through it with him. I thought about it all night.” 

“It may give you,” Calhoun muttered, “a more balanced 
view of life.” 

“This is personal,” she said. “You wouldn’t understand,” 
and she turned her head to the window. 

Calhoun tried to concentrate on Singleton. Feature by fea- 
ture, he brought the face together in his mind and each time 
he had it almost constructed, it fell apart and he was left 
with nothing. He drove in silence, at a reckless speed as if he 
would like to hit a hole in the road and see the girl go 
through the windshield. Every now and then she blew her 
nose weakly. After fifteen miles or so the rain slackened and 
stopped. The treeline on either side of them became black 
and clear and the fields intensely green. They would have 
an’ unmistakable view of the hospital grounds as soon as 
these should come in sight. 

“Christ only had to take it three hours,” the girl said all 
at once in a high voice, “but he'll be in this place the rest of 
his life!” 

Calhoun cut his eyes toward her. There was a fresh wet 
line down the side of her face. He turned his eyes away, 
awed and furious. “If you can’t stand this,” he said, “I can 
still take you home and come back by myself.” 

“You wouldn’t come back by yourself,” she said, “and we're 
almost there.” She blew her nose. “I want him to know that 
somebody takes his side. I want to say that to him no mat- 
ter what it does to me.” 

Through his rage, the terrible thought occurred to the 
boy that he would have to say something to Singleton. What 
could he say to him in the presence of this woman? She had 
shattered the communion between them. “We've come to 
listen I hope you understand,” he burst out. “I haven’t driven 
all this way to hear you startle Singleton with your wisdom. 
I’ve come to listen to him.” 

“We should have brought a tape recorder!” she cried, “then 
we'd have what he says all our lives!” 

“You don’t have elementary understanding,” Calhoun said, 
“if you think you approach a man like this with a tape re- 
corder.” 
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“Stop!” she shrieked, leaning toward the windshield, “that's 
it!” 

Calhoun slammed on his brakes and looked forward wildly, 

A cluster of low buildings, hardly noticeable, rose like g 
rich growth of warts on the hill to their right. 

The boy sat helpless while the car, as if of its own voli- 
tion, turned and headed toward the entrance. The letters 
QUINCY STATE HOSPITAL were cut in a concrete arch 
which it rolled effortlessly through. 

“Abandon hope all ye who enter here,” the girl murmured, 

They had to stop within a hundred yards of the gate while 
a fat white-capped nurse led a line of patients, straggling like 
elderly schoolchildren, across the road in front of them. A 
snaggle-toothed woman in a candy-striped dress and black 
wool hat shook her fist at them and a baldheaded man waved 
energetically. A few threw malevolent looks as the line shuf- 
fled off across the green to another building. 

After a moment the car rolled forward again. “Park in 
front of that center building,” Mary Elizabeth directed. 

“They won't let us see him,” he mumbled. 

“Not if you have anything to do with it,” she said. “Park 
and let me out. I'll handle this.” Her cheek had dried and 
her voice was businesslike. He parked and she got out. He 
watched her disappear into the building, thinking with grim 
satisfaction that she would soon turn into a full-grown ogre 
—false intellect, false emotions, maximum efficiency, all op 
erating to produce the dominant hair-splitting Ph.D. Another 
line of patients passed in the road and several of them pointed 
at the small car. Calhoun did not look but he sensed he was 
being watched. “Hup up there,” he heard the nurse say. 

He looked again and gave a little cry. A gentle face, 
wrapped around with a green hand towel, was in his win- 
dow, smiling toothlessly but with an agonizing tenderness. 

“Get a move on, sweetie,” the nurse said and the face 
retreated. 

The boy rolled his window up rapidly but his heart was 
wrenched. He saw again the agonized face in the stocks—the 
slightly mismatched eyes, the wide mouth parted in a stifled 
useless cry. The vision lasted only a moment but when it 
passed, he was certain that the sight of Singleton was going 
to effect a change in him, that after this visit, some strange 
tranquility he had not before conceived of would be his. He 
sat for ten minutes with his eyes closed, knowing that a reve 
lation was near and trying to prepare himself for it. 

All at once the car door opened and the girl folded her 
self, panting, in beside him. Her face was pale. She held up 
two green permission slips and pointed to the names written 
on them: Calhoun Singleton on one, Mary Elizabeth Single 
ton on the other. For a moment they stared at the slips, then 
at each other. Both appeared to recognize that in their com 
mon kinship with him, a kinship with each other was ur 
avoidable. Generously, Calhoun held out his hand. She shook 
it. “He’s in the fifth building to the left,” she said. 

They drove to the fifth building and parked. It was a low 
red brick structure with barred windows, like all the others 
except that the outside of it was streaked with black stains. 
In one window two hands hung out, palms downward. Mary 
Elizabeth opened the paper sack she had brought and began 
to take out presents for Singleton. She had brought a box d 
candy, a carton of cigarets and three books—a Modern Li 
brary Thus Spake Zarathustra, ‘a paper-back Revolt of the 
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Masses, and a thin decorated volume of Housman. She hand- 
ed the cigarets and the candy to Calhoun and got out of the 
car with the books herself. She started forward, but halfway 
to the door she stopped and put her hand to her mouth. “I 
can’t take it,” she murmured. 

“Now now,” Calhoun said kindly. He put his hand on her 
back and gave her a slight push and she began to move for- 
ward again. 

They entered a stained linoleum-covered hall where a pe- 
culiar odor met them at once like an invisible official. There 
was a desk facing the door, behind which sat a frail harrassed- 
looking nurse whose eyes darted to right and left as if she 
expected ultimately to be hit from behind. Mary Elizabeth 
handed her the two green permits. The woman looked at them 
and groaned. “Go in yonder and wait,” she said in a weary 
insult-bearing voice. “He'll have to be got ready. They 
shouldn’t have give you these slips over there. What do they 
know about what goes on over here over there and what do 
them doctors care anyhow? If it was up to me the ones that 
don’t cooperate wouldn’t see nobody.” 

“We're his kin,” Calhoun said. “We have every right to 
see him.” 

The nurse threw her head back in a soundless laugh and 
went off muttering. 

Calhoun put his hand on the girl’s back again and guided 
her into the waiting room where they sat down close together 
on a mammoth black leather sofa which faced an identi- 
cal piece of furniture five feet away. There was nothing else 
in the room but a rickety table in one corner with an empty 
white vase on it. A barred window cast squares of damp light 
on the floor at their feet. There seemed an intense stillness 
about them although the place was anything but quiet. From 
one end of the building came a continuous mourning sound 
as delicate as the fluttering wail of owls; at the other end 
they heard rocketing peals of laughter. Closer at hand, a 
steady montonous cursing broke the silence around it with 
a machine-like regularity. Each noise seemed to exist isolated 
from every other. 

The two sat together as if they were waiting for some mo- 
mentous event in their lives—a marriage or instantaneous 
deaths. They seemed already joined in a predestined con- 
vergence. At the same instant each made an involuntary mo- 
tion as if to run but it was too late. Heavy footsteps were al- 
most at the door and the machine-like curses were bearing 
down. 

Two burly attendants entered with Singleton spider-like 
between them. He was holding his feet high up off the floor 
so that the attendants had to carry him. It was from him the 
curses were coming. He had on a hospital gown of the type 
that opens and ties up the back and his feet were stuck in 
black shoes from which the laces had been removed. On his 
head was a black hat, not the kind countrymen wear, but a 
black derby hat such as might be worn by a gunman in the 
movies. The two attendants came up to the empty sofa from 
behind and swung him over the back of it, then still holding 
him, each passed around the sofa arms and sat down beside 
him, grinning. They might have been twins for though one 
was blond and the other bald, they had identical looks of 
good-natured stupidity. 

As for Singleton, he fixed Calhoun with his green slightly 
mismatched eyes, “Whadaya want with me?” he shrilled. 
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“Speak up! My time is valuable.” They were almost exactly 
the eyes that Calhoun had seen in the paper, except that the 
penetrating gleam in them had a slight reptilian quality. 

The boy sat mesmerized. 

After a moment, Mary Elizabeth said in a slow, hoarse, 
barely audible voice, “We came to say we understand.” 

The old man’s glare shifted to her and for one instant his 
eyes remained absolutely still like the eyes of a treetoad that 
has sighted its prey. His throat appeared to swell. “Ahhh,” he 
said as if he had just swallowed something pleasant, “eeeee.” 

“Mind out now, dad,” one of the attendants said. 

“Lemme sit with her,” Singleton said and jerked his arm 
away from the attendant, who caught it again at once. “She 
knows what she wants.” 

“Let him sit with her,” the blond attendant said, “she’s 
his niece.” 

“No,” the bald one said, “keep aholt to him. He’s liable 
to pull off his frock. You know him.” 

But the other one had already let one of his wrists loose 
and Singleton was leaning outward toward Mary Elizabeth, 
straining away from the attendant who held him. The girl’s 
eyes were glazed. The old man began to make suggestive 
noises through his teeth, 

“Now now, dad,” the idle attendant said. 

“It’s not every girl gets a chance at me,” Singleton said. 
“Listen here, sister, I'm well-fixed. There’s nobody in Par- 
tridge I can’t skin. 1 own the place—as well as this hotel.” 
His hand grasped toward her knee. 

The girl gave a small stifled cry. 

“And I got others elsewhere,” he panted. “You and me 
are two of a kind. We ain’t in their class. You’re a queen. 
I'll put you on a float!” and at that moment he got his wrist 
free and lunged toward her but both attendants sprang after 
him instantly. As Mary Eilzabeth crouched against Calhoun, 
the old man jumped nimbly over the sofa and began to speed 
around the room. The attendants, their arms and legs held 
wide apart to catch him, tried to close in on him from either 
side. They almost had him when he kicked off his shoes and 
leaped between them onto the table, sending the empty vase 
shattering to the floor. “Look girl!” he shrilled and began to 
pull the hospital gown over his head. 

Mary Elizabeth was already dashing out the room and Cal- 
houn ran behind her and thrust open the door just in time 
to prevent her crashing into it. ‘They scrambled into the car 
and the boy drove it away as if his heart were the motor and 
would never go fast enough. The sky was bone-white and the 
slick highway stretched before them like a piece of the earth’s 
exposed nerve. After five miles Calhoun pulled the car to the 
side of the road and stopped from exhaustion. They sat si- 
lently, looking at nothing until finally they turned and looked 
at each other. There each saw at once the likeness of their 
kinsman and flinched. They looked away and then back, as 
if with concentration they might find a more tolerable image. 
To Calhoun, the girl’s face seemed to mirror the nakedness 
of the sky. In despair he leaned closer until he was stopped 
by a miniature visage which rose incorrigibly in her spectacles 
and fixed him where he was. Round, innocent, undistin- 
guished as an iron link, it was the face whose gift of life 
had pushed straight forward to the future to raise festival 
after festival. Like a master salesman, it seemed to have been 
waiting there from all time to claim him. 
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Paperback Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 59) 


(when it ruled, among other places, the 
stock-market) to the present when ob- 
servatories map the heavens for invad- 
ers. There are 125 splendid pictures 
and more than that of engrossing sto- 
ries, all linking into a useful history: 

Sin, by Walter Farrell, O.P. (Can- 
terbury, 75 cents.) “To deny the possi- 
bility of sin is to deny the humanity 
of man or to make him a freak in na- 
ture.” . . . “Original sin finds its secure 
home in the very essence of the soul.” 
Father Farrell was one of those who 
saw truth in many dimensions and, 
thus, in lucid perspective. This essay, 
extracted from his Companion to the 
Summa, outlines all we need know on 
the subject and, more important, clari- 
fies what we think we know. 

Understanding Europe, by Christo- 
pher Dawson. (Image, 85 cents.) The 
most percipient student of European 
history among English-speaking Cath- 
olics here reveals the underlying spiritu- 
al unity of Europe which was assaulted 
by irreligious men who created frag- 
mentation of the continent. European 
unity, which is essential to the survival 
of more than Europe (the United 
States cannot and should not be asked 
—as it has been—to bear the whole bur- 
den of defending the West), can come 
again only through a revival of spiritual 
values, as, for example, Charles de 
Gaulle knows. This book will help us 
understand political problems which, 
treated merely politically, multiply. 

The Island Civilizations of Polynesia, 
by Robert C. Suggs. (Mentor, 50 
cents.) The Polynesians are a strange, 
beautiful, uncommonly tall, people, 
with a complex language that lends it- 
self to music, and odd fetish religions 
manifested in idols of frenzied design. 
Great navigators, they sailed their wide 
ocean in flimsy canoes. This is a schol- 
arly study but, written with quick lu- 
cidity, most readable, opening another 
window on the human race and its 
variety. 

An Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, by Cardinal New- 
man. (Image, $1.35.) Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., contributes an essay, as 
foreword, to this edition of one of the 
seminal religious works of the nine- 
teenth century, the work which led the 
great scholar into the Catholic Church. 
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Undoubtedly the big news in Catholic publishing circles these days (we are so far 
away from them we can only hazard a guess) is the “Time” cover story on WE 
HOLD THESE TRUTHS, published by Sheed & Ward ... Without doing any 
extensive research we dare say that this is the first time that a religious pub- 
lisher has hit such a bonanza. We seem to recall a “Time” cover story on Graham 


Greene... 


and there may have been one on people like Waugh, Merton and 
Maritain. If so they were about “authors who happened to be Catholic” . 


.. and 


who are published by one of the big trade houses. Even though we have, our- 


selves, been handsomely published by 
one of the oldest and biggest of the 
secular firms ... we have always felt 
that, other things being equal, an R.C. 
author is best served by an editor and 
publicity director of his own faith. We 
may be accused of ghetto tendencies 
... but it’s as simple as the fact that 
a book about racing cars is best pro- 
moted by an outfit that specializes in 
the subject... 


That this has not always been true of 
Catholic publishing is evidenced by the 
giant strides toward professional stand- 
ards, in publicity, advertising and, es- 
pecially, production (the look of the 
book) which have been recently 
achieved by religious publishers of all 
faiths. The “Time” cover story merely 
underlines something that has been 
recognized in trade circles for some 
time. 


Now we have a book 
(as I believe we’ve said 

here before) which, al- ¥g 
though it most probably y 


will not lend itself to a 
cover story in “Time” b> 
—or even “The Critic” : 
—should appeal to a 
many discriminating g 

readers as the Catholic 

book of 1961. A PRIEST ry 
CONFESSES by Jose ii 0 
Luis Martin Descalzo— 

which we finally man- 

aged to publish on January 23—has had 
some reassuring advance comments 
from people whose judgment we re- 
spect. Anne Fremantle, for instance, 
wrote us: “It gives the reader a tre- 
mendously real sense of the uniqueness 
of each priest, and of the total con- 
secration of the human being who re- 
celves Holy Orders. What each man 
must pay, in terms of sacrifice and suf- 
fering, to be an alter Christus is ten- 
derly and touchingly shown, without 
tragedy, in serene surrender.” 


Fray Angelico Chavez says: “If I were 
tich, I would get a copy for every sem- 
inarian and keep copies on hand for 
lay friends, Catholic and non-Catholic.” 

d the Virginia Kirkus Service ... 
which is highly valued by the dealers 
and librarians who subscribe to its pre- 
views of forthcoming books (this is the 
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first of our books, incidentally, that it 
has deemed worthy of noticing)... 
reports: “In this deeply moving book 
Father Descalzo, a Spanish priest, de- 
scribes his final year in the seminary, 
his ordination, and his first few months 
as a priest. These experiences were to 
the author a ‘spir- 

itual earthquake,’ 

which led him to 

say with St. Peter 

and St. John, ‘I 
cannot be silent 
about what I have 
seen and heard.’... 
An unusual book 
which gives an in- 
side view of the 
feelings of a young 
priest. (It) can well be read profitably 
by laity as well as priests.” 





For us the supreme accolade is that it 
has been tapped by the Thomas More 
Book Club as an April selection. 


ECAUSE of delays and breakdowns 

at our local printers, most of our 
fall ’60 books have had to be postponed. 
Our new schedule . . . which should be 
firm, since all these books are now 
either ready or in the press (but with 
our printers we guarantee nothing) 
... is: January 23, A PRIEST CON- 
FESSES, $3.95, and THE MIND AND 
HEART OF AUGUSTINE, edited by 
J. M. Flood, $2.45 (it was originally 
listed at $2.95); February 27, THE 
GREEN REVOLUTION: THE EASY 
ESSAYS OF PETER MAURIN, with il- 
lustrations by Fritz Eichenberg, $3.95; 
and on March 25, THE QUEEN’S POR- 


TRAIT: THE STORY OF GUADA- 
LUPE by Sister Mary Amatora, $3.95. 


We can only apologize to our readers 
who wanted to give these books as 
Christmas presents ... and suggest that 
they will make equally appropriate 
and elegant Easter gifts. 


The delays may even have had a posi- 
tive effect. They gave us time to edit 
these books better than we might have 
if we had been in our usual rush, to 
proof-read them more carefully and to 
give more thought to their design. John 
Vise, the young Los Angeles craftsman 
who is responsible for the recent new 
look in Guild books, had a chance to 
make THE GREEN REVOLUTION a 
handsome amalgam of Maurin and Eich- 
enberg. And the double postponement 
of THE QUEEN’S PORTRAIT, while 
we checked recent developments with 
the authorities, allowed us to sift 
through hundreds of new photographs 
of the Basilica and its pilgrims. In the 
process the emphasis has changed it 
from an illustrated text to what is now 
essentially a picture book about the 
American Miracle. 


As far as we know the diocesan BUL- 
LETIN of Atlanta and Savannah, Ga., 
has not made much of a splash in the 
competitive circles of the C.P.A. But, 
judging from the tear- 
sheets we have seen, it 
has one of the best book 
sections in the Catholic 
press. The lead review is 
usually by Flannery 
O’Connor — who proves 
herself as sharply aware 
a critic as she is in her 
fiction. The section is 
edited by Leo Zuber, 
who also writes some 
wise and witty notices. 


Of our WRITING FOR THE CATH- 
OLIC MARKET by Henry F. Unger 
($3.95) he said: “There are many books 
of this general character available; this 
one bears the unique stamp of being 
Catholic-writer, Catholic-market ori- 
ented. For those who wish this orienta- 
tion and who have an aversion to re- 
jection slips, it will be well worth its 
weight in that which writers wish they 
had more of.” In his courtly Southern 
way, Mr. Zuber usually appends a per- 
sonal note when he sends us tearsheets. 
Recently he wrote: “Here are copies of 
a review of a Guild book; I’m not guilty 
of the typographical error—but we 
seem to have a new species of human 
being, an altar ego: probably a con- 
ceited celebrant.” 
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For authors with insight 


EVERYMAN’S ROAD TO HEAVEN 


A practical guide to go a step higher in 
Christian living. April. 2.95 


WORDS IN PAIN 


Meditations on the Seven Last Words; 
his famous sermons. February. 2.95 


{ 


STORY OF SALVATION 


Briefly told for every man, with over 75 
art reproductions. Februay. 4.95 


THEMES OF THE BIBLE 


A noted French scholar shows how the 


Bible, fully man’s word, is also the word 
of God. March. 6.95 


FIDES PUBLISHERS . . . NOTRE DAME, INDIANA| 
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TWO CENTURIES OF ECUMENISM 


A leading scholar of ecumenism traces 
the modern movement. Februay. 4.95 


WHEN YOU PRAY 


A how-to-pray book examining basic 
attitudes and approaches to prayer for 
everyone. March. 3.25 


UNFINISHED REFORMATIONE 


al 


try these Fides authors 4 





Tee Ss ees 
ES Ke Conta 


Five Lutheran pastors re-examine the : 


Catholic Reformation. April. 4.95 


And five new DOME books. & 


» March 


Watch for these outstanding authors 
with insight, Fides authors with . . . vi- 
sion. 
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